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Has Set a New Pace 


HE administration of Britton I. Budd, a year of out- 

standing accomplishment and advancement in the 
American Hlectric Railway Association work, has come 
to a fitting close in the greatest convention yet held. 
Mr. Budd has set a new pace and a new standard for 
the association’s activities. He has injected into them 
the full energy of his conviction and experience that 
the industry will profit by modernizing its physical 
plant and its thinking, by selling its services and by 
seeking intelligently and intensively the good will of its 
patrons. He has given the modernization movement a 
great impetus by his personal pronouncements, by the 
example of his own companies, by the creation of the 
committees on city and interurban operation and the 
plan to have these committeemen make personal inspec- 
tion of the properties in their sections, and by sending 
a committee abroad to bring back any ideas in use over 
there which suggested improvement here. It was also 
his proposal that the association have a finance com- 
mittee composed of investment bankers to advise in the 
difficult problems of financing electric railway improve- 
ments and extensions. This will presumably strengthen 
the association’s usefulness with respect to a phase 
which has heretofore been without expert counsel. 

Under Mr. Budd’s direction, also, the prestige of the 
association has been increased by prompt help in critical 
situations facing individual company members. In fact, 
there has come this year some realization of the power 
of the association as an organized force for protection 
of member companies. 

Altogether, a new spirit of progressiveness and a de- 
termination to develop the electric railway so that it will 
adequately meet the demands of the present day are the 
imprints left upon the industry by Mr. Budd, to whom 
it_is greatly indebted. 


Biggest Atlantic City Convention 
Proves Industry Anything but Obsolete 


NE of the striking features of the Atlantic City 

convention was its size. A total of 86,349 sq.ft. 
of floor space was occupied by exhibits, and the attend- 
ance was about 5,800. Corresponding figures for last 
year, the largest up to that time, were 75,681 sq.ft. 
and 4,404 attendants. If anyone is under an impression 
that the electric railway as an industry is on the down 
grade or that the street car is becoming obsolete, as 
Mayor Hylan of New York and some others say, all 
he has to do is to look at these records. They certainly 
exhibit no sign of obsolescence. Nor was the increase 
in space sold due only to the larger bus exhibits, for 
the ‘strictly railway exhibits occupied more apace than 
ever before. 


In. fact, no one could have attended the Atlantic City 
convention without being impressed with a great feel- 
ing of optimism over the future of the electric railway 
industry. This does not mean that the railway of the 
future can be a duplicate of that of today. Certainly 
it will have to keep its equipment up-to-date, use mod- 
ern methods of selling its service to the public and, 
in most cases, carry some portion of its traffic by buses. 
But, by and large, there was a feeling of optimism in 
regard to the future of the electric railway industry 
which was more in evidence than at any previous con- 
vention for a decade. 


High Points of 
the American Sessions 


HE material progress that has been made in the in- 

dustry was exhibited in many ways but in no other 
more prominently, perhaps, than in several addresses 
by bankers who expressed decided optimism in regard 
to the future of the electric railway business. This 
feeling was founded on the belief that local transporta- 
tion is a necessity, and.that there is no means at present 
or in sight to furnish this transportation in sizable 
cities that is as satisfactory or as economical as the elec- 
tric railway. Of course not all bankers may feel the 
same way but the address on this subject by Mr. Harris 
on Wednesday evening, and the testimony of others of 
the desirability and success of the policy of customer 
ownership are noteworthy. The dependence of real 
estate values on good ‘transportation was strikingly 
confirmed by the testimony of an authority on real 
estate, and the pre-eminence of the electric car for this 
service was shown by the papers and discussion on 
the place. of the motor bus in city transport. 

This question of transportation by means of buses, an 
often-debated subject, was much clarified by the sessions 
of the American Association at Atlantic City. The 
opinions of bus manufacturer and railway operator, as 
expressed in the addresses of Mr. Brosseau and Mr. 
Shoup, were fundamentally the same on this point, 
namely, that the electric road is best for mass trans- 
portation, and the bus for supplementary service—and 
that the final answer is co-ordinated transportation. 
It is only a short time ago that some bus manufacturers 
were claiming that the electric car was obsolete, while 
to some electric railway men the idea that buses had any 
considerable place in public transportation was anath- 
ema. Thus the California Electric Railway Association 
less than three years ago passed a resolution severely 
criticizing the publishers of this paper for establishing 
Bus Transportation. The announced purpose of this 
periodical was to encourage the idea of co-ordinated 
rather than competitive bus and electric railway trans- 
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portation, but the practicability of that plan did not 
seem so evident to many then as now. The addresses of 
Messers. Brosseau and Shoup at Atlantic City on Thurs- 
day should help to convert the doubters on both sides, 
if any remain, though naturally there remain differ- 
ences in details that experience will work out. 


By Striving for a Definite Objective 
T & T Association Makes Real Progress 


ONCENTRATION on a few subjects has marked 

the work of the Transportation & Traffic Associa- 
tion during the past year. In contrast with some of 
the other associations which have had a dozen or more 
committees, this association has confined itself to the 
study of four main subjects. These are accident pre- 
vention, development of new business, trackless vehicle 
operation, and relief of traffic congestion. 

The report of the committee on accident prevention 
shows the growing seriousness of the automobile haz- 
ard, but intimates that the time is now ripe to secure 
municipal co-operation in attacking this problem. This 
year more attention has been given to the develop- 
ment of new business than ever before.  Practi- 
cally one entire afternoon session at the convention was 
devoted to an advertising and publicity symposium. 
Presentation of papers by publicity men at this 
T & T meeting gave them a chance to talk directly 
to the railway executives, and sell them on the idea of 
advertising, instead of simply selling the idea to them- 
selves over again. The general tenor of the papers 
presented at that time indicates that electric railway 
managements have become convinced that the industry 
must advertise its wares in much the same way as any 
other business does. A number of definite and helpful 
suggestions were made by the various speakers, telling 
just what had been done in their own localities and 
what results had been accomplished thereby. 

More interest than ever before attaches this year to 
the report of the committee on trackless vehicle opera- 
tion. It is to be regretted, however, that the statistics 
presented by the committee cover only a comparatively 
small proportion of the railways now operating buses. 
Had it been possible to secure data from a larger num- 
ber of such companies, the average figures presented 
would have been more informative. An interesting 
point brought out in the discussions of this report con- 
cerned the benefits of standardizing various phases of 
bus operation. The suggestion that too much stand- 
ardization in bus operation would rob this method of 
transportation of one of its best qualities is worth 
careful consideration. 

Relief of traffic congestion, the fourth subject studied 
by the Transportation and Traffic Association, is one 
which is growing in importance every day. There was 
a time when traffic regulation was considered by many 
railway executives to be outside the scope of their legiti- 
mate interests. But that time has passed. In the 
opinion of President Punderford, this subject is the 
most important one to which the association has given 
its attention, and his opinion is shared by many of the 
other members. By confining its study to a very nar- 
row field the committee on relief of traffic congestion 
has made real progress. It would be impossible briefly 
to summarize the results attained by this committee, 
-but the facts developed by its investigation are of such 
compelling interest that the report should be read by 
every railway man. 
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Engineering Association’s Accomplishments 
Exceed Those of Any Previous Year 


OMETIMES it has been said that an engineer is a 

good man to collect data and establish conclusions 
but a poor one to put his thoughts into words for the 
information of others. The reports submitted at the 
sessions of the Engineering Association during this 
year’s convention, however, prove conclusively that the 
engineers of the electric railway industry are as good 
at describing their investigations as they are in collect- 
ing the data. The reports of the committees this year 
were remarkable not only for the wealth of real infor- 
mation contained, but also for the pleasing manner in 
which it was presented. 3 

One of the outstanding achievements of this associa- 
tion during the past year is the revision of the Engi- 
neering Manual and its publication in the form of a 
bound volume instead of the previous loose-leaf form. 
The special committee on Engineering Manual deserves 
great praise for what it has accomplished in this re- 
spect. 

A recent development which has been attracting con- 
siderable interest among electric railway men through- 
out the country is the articulated train. This subject 
was carefully studied by the committee on heavy elec- 
tric traction and the results of its investigation as 
embodied in the report are well worth the study of 
everyone interested in this type of vehicle. 

Another committee report of outstanding importance 
presented at the sessions of the Engineering Associaticn 
is that on way matters. The report of the closely allied 
committee on welded rail joint research is also of great 
interest. Probably no other phases of the work of this 
association have been more thoroughly studied than 
have these subjects. The findings of the way com- 
mittee are definite and important and are set forth 
with remarkable clarity in its report. 

Wood preservation has been studied by a committee 
whose findings indicate the growing importance of this 
subject, a fact which is perhaps less widely recognized 
than it should be. In connection with power generation 
and distribution, the matter of greatest interest at the 
present time is probably that of automatic substations. 
This subject was fully dealt with in the reports of 
various committees studying it. 

One outstanding impression was given by these com- 
mittee reports, as presented during the convention. If 
the modernization discussion during the past year has 
accomplished nothing else, it has at least set the 
engineers to thinking in new terms—in what might 
even be called radical terms, radical in the sense that 
they are considering wide departures from precedent. 

Although the various committee reports and the dis- 
cussion that followed their presentation covered many 
subjects involving improvements in more or less com- 
mon practice, there was evidence in the discussion of 
a distinct trend toward critical analysis of methods 
which have previously been accepted primarily because | 
of the long pedigree of precedent behind them. 

But the thinking is being done in the committees 
and not in the convention, for the amount of discus- 
sion on the floor, was small. Another aspect of the 
engineering proceedings is that the business of the 
committees has been so extensive that it consumes the 
entire time of the meetings. Thus there is no room 
on the program for papers on special subjects or other 
diversion from the conduct of routine business. This 
tends to lessen the interest of the convention sessions. 
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: The Year’s Work Reviewed 


President's Address Surveys the Work Undertaken—Several Special Committees Have Contrib- 
uted Materially to the General Progress of the Association’s Active Year— 
A Year Marked Especially by the Increased Extent of the 
Practical Helpfulness to the Member Companies 


By Britton I. Budd 


Fresident American Electric Railway Association 


pleasure to welcome you to the 

forty-third annual convention of the 
American Kiectric Railway Association. 
' Fortunately for me the duties of office 
were less onerous this past year than 
they were in previous years, in which 
some of my predecessors acquitted 
themselves so creditably. The critical 
period in our industry was safely passed 
and we were on an ascending grade 
when I assumed office. 

At the opening of the convention I 
wish to direct your attention to the 
efforts put forth by your executive com- 
mittee to make this gathering interest- 
ing and instructive. More space has 
been taken this year for exhibition pur- 
poses than at any previous convention. 
Manufacturers of railway equipment 
have spent a great deal of time and 
money to emphasize the educational 
features of our convention. Repre- 
sentatives of railway companies should 
show their appreciation of the efforts 
of the manufacturers by making an 
intensive study of these exhibits. They 
owe it to themselves as practical rail- 
way men and they owe it to the manu-~ 
facturers. They owe it to the companies 
who send them here to acquire knowl- 
edge of the industry. 

In order that full advantage may be 
taken by delegates of this opportunity 
to see the latest improvements in 
equipment, Wednesday has been set 
aside as a special day to view exhibits. 
No regular sessions will be held on 
that day and I trust that every dele- 
gate will inspect the exhibits with the 
idea of learning something that will 
benefit himself and the company he 
represents, 

The setting apart of a day in which 
to inspect the exhibits is a new de- 
parture in our conventions, and I be- 
lieve it is an important one. Modern- 
ization should be the watchword in our 
industry, and the time we spend in 
studying what the manufacturers are 
doing to help us accomplish our aims 
in that direction is time that is well 
spent. I hope the experiment will 
prove so popular this year that it will 
be made a part of our regular program 
at succeeding conventions. 

What I have said with respect to 
exhibits applies with equal force to 
your attendance at convention meet- 
ings. We come here for serious busi- 
ness and we should so apply ourselves 
that each one of us will go home to 
our respective duties with some new 
knowledge gained. If we do not our 


LE: AFFORDS me a great deal of 


President Chicago Rapid Transit Company 


Britton I. Budd 


companies have wasted money in send- 
ing us here. I have stressed this mat- 
ter previously during my administra- 
tion and I shall continue to emphasize 
it as long as the necessity for doing so 
remains. 

The various committees of your asso- 
ciation have given freely of their time 
and efforts in the preparation of the 
reports which they will submit to you. 
These reports have great educational 
value and we should not be satisfied 
by merely hearing them read. They 
should be carefully studied and fully 
discussed. 

The various activities of the associa- 
tion will be covered in detail in the 
report of the executive secretary. I 
wish, however, to call attention par- 
ticularly to the work of two or three 
committees which has been directed 
along lines more or less new in our 
association. I appreciate the excellent 
work done by all our committees, and 
in singling out two or three for special 
mention I do not mean to belittle the 
others. iN 

In searching throughout the year for 
the proper personnel for committee 
work I found that we at association 
headquarters know very little about the 
rising young men in the industry. It 
is of the utmost importance that these 
young men be given an opportunity to 
develop in their chosen profession. Not 


as much has been accomplished during’ 
the year in this direction as I would 
wish, but a start has been made. Noth- 
ing is better calculated to develop the 
active young man in the industry than 
committee work. It broadens his vision 
and gives him a grasp of the impor- 
tance of the industry that he could 
obtain in no other way. I trust that in 
the coming year the executives of our 
companies will co-operate with asso- 
ciation headquarters in bringing atten- 
tion to the names of junior officials who 
can and will give earnest attention to 
committee work. 

One of the departures from the usual 
committee activities was the appoint- 
ment of the committee on foreign oper- 
ation, to make a survey of electric 
railway and bus conditions in Europe. 
This committee was composed of 
James W. Welsh as chairman; Harley 
A. Johnson, president of the Engineer- 
ing Association, and Harry L. Brown, 
editor of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOUR- 
NAL. The committee spent some six 
weeks last summer in studying foreign 
transportation practices. The report 
of this committee is available to you 
at this convention and should prove in- 
teresting and instructive. You will find 
in studying that report that the rela- 
tions between the electric railway and 
the motor bus in Great Britain closely 
resemble our own in their fundamental 
aspects. The general opinion of the 
transportation men in Great Britain is 
that motor buses can never replace 
electric railways for high-density traf- 
fic, although the motor bus has a defi- 
nite place as an auxiliary to the rail- 
ways. 

Other new committees created dur- 
ing the year were the committees on 
city operation and on interurban oper- 


ation. The importance of the work of 
these committees cannot be over- 
emphasized. A considerable part of 


our program on Friday will be devoted 
to hearing and discussing the reports 
of these committees. 

Much good work has been accom- 
plished by these committees during the 
past year, and they will accomplish 
better work in the future as their ob- 
jects become more thoroughly under- 
stood. When you have heard their re- 
ports read at this convention, I believe 
you will be impressed with the great 
possibilities for continued work of this 
kind in the future. They will place 
before you a comovosite picture of the 
industry as a whole which it is d‘fficult 
for the executive to visualize without, 
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such a survey as these committees have 
made. 

The key men of these committees 
are known as regional vice-chairmen. 
While the work ot these men has in- 
volved the expenditure of a great deal 
of time, as well as some money, I am 
sure that each committeeman has 
gained so much in knowledge and ex- 
perience that he will feel. amply re- 
paid, as will the company which 
employs him. I have taken a great 
deal of interest in the work of these 
committees because of the educational 
opportunities it offers the individual 
committeeman and the benefit to their 
companies and to the association. 
Especially are the smaller companies 
benefited and made to feel that they 
are as much a part of the association 
as the larger companies. I earnestly 
recommend that*these committees be 
continued and their work further de- 
veloped. 

Recently your executive committee 
authorized the creation of an advisory 
committee on electric railway finance. 
‘This committee is made up of men who 
are eminently qualified in finance and 
investment. The duties of this com- 
mittee will be to bring to the attention 
of executives financial matters of in- 
terest in the industry. 

The financial structure of electric 
railways has not received the attention 
of executives to the degree that its im- 
portance merits. Little effort has been 
made to educate operating officials in 
this important phase of our industry. 
The appointment of this committee is 
opportune. The financial position of 
the industry has materially improved 
during the last year and I am confident 
it will continue to improve. Several 
large issues of traction securities have 
been absorbed by the public in the last 
few months, something which seemed 
hardly possible a few years ago. 

The customer-ownership idea is be- 

_ing applied successfully in the electric 
railway field. This plan of financing 
offers many advantages and I feel that 
its application will be greatly extended 
jn the future. We have all been giving 
a good deal of thought and attention to 
modernizing the industry. That work 
must go on, which means that new 
capital must be found. At least a part 
of this new capital must come from 
the sale of junior securities, which the 
public will readily absorb when it 
knows that the proceeds from such 
sales are to be applied to the purchase 
of new equipment and the improvement 
of service. With large numbers of our 
customers stockholders in our com- 
panies, our public relations will be im- 
proved and we shall find it less difficuit 
to obtain reasonable and equitable 
rates of fare. 

Some companies may think it diffi- 
cult if not impossible for them to start 
such a financial program. My answer 
to that is to make every effort to put 
the financial structure of your com- 
pany on a basis that will inspire public 
confidence in your securities, then ask 
your customers to supply the needed 
capital for new equipment and im- 
proved service. If a company is really 
serving a community, it will find a 
ready response to such an appeal. It 
may take some time to accomplish this, 
put it can be done and must be done 
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if we are to meet the public require- 
ments. 

Much has been accomplished in re- 
cent years in the way. of improving 
public relations. This has been ac- 
complished through improved service 
and intelligent publicity. Customer- 
ownership is helpful in that direction, 
but it will not take the place of good 
service and telling the public the facts 
about our industry. In that work our 
publicity committee has been helpful. 
No opportunity has been lost to help 
individual companies and the industry 
as a whole. 

Recently we appointed several repre- 
sentatives on Secretary Hoover’s con- 
ference which is studying safety meas- 
ures on our streets and highways. This 
is a problem which deserves our most 
careful consideration and our earnest 
co-operation. The loss of human life 
on our streets and highways is appall- 
ing. Transportation companies have 
done much in the way of accident pre- 
vention on their properties, but we 
should not be satisfied with confining 
our efforts within our own companies. 
Our experience in such work especially 
qualifies us to assist in all community 
efforts of this kind. We owe it as a 
civic duty. Active participation in all 
such movements is a benefit to the in- 
dustry, directly and indirectly. It is 
an important factor in our public re- 
lations. 

One problem which appears to be on 
the way to a solution is motor bus 
operation. At the present time about 
150 of our companies are operating 
some 2,000 buses, and it is probable 
that the number will be greatly in- 
creased in the immediate future. I 
am told that about 25 per cent of all 
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the buses purchased this year have 
gone to electric railway companies. 
This, broadening of transportation 
facilities and co-ordination of bus and 
rail service is encouraged by the 
American Electric Railway Association. 
Where there is a public need for bus 
service, we should supply it. Trans- 
portation is our business, and with our 
experience we are the agencies best 
qualified to meet the requirements of 
the public, whether by rail or bus. We 
should furnish this service even if we 
must for a time conduct it at a loss, 
because we gain in public good will 
by giving the public the service it 
wants. f 

I have the utmost faith in the future 
of the electric railway industry. It 
has been fully demonstrated that there 
is not as yet. any substitute for it. 
Notwithstanding the phenomenal in- 
crease in the number of automobiles~ 
and motor buses in the last few years, 
the number of passengers carried on 
electric railways has increased greatly 
in the same period. This increase will 
continue in every place where the elec- 
tric railway is giving a needed service 
and the character of service which the 
public demands. In conclusion I wish 
to thank_all-my associates in office, who 
have loyally and heartily given me 
their support and encouragement dur- 
ing my term as president. The staff at 
association headquarters, the executive 
committee and the members of the 
various committees have done every- 
thing possible to be helpful. My work 
with them has been a real pleasure and 
I thank them most sincerely for their 
co-operation while I have been priv- 
ileged to serve the industry during the 
past year. 


Northern Texas Traction Company 


Wins Coffin Prize’ 


Report of Charles A. Coffin Prize Committee 
to American Association with Remarks Made 
by President Budd in Making Presentation— 
Achievements of Other Companies Outlined 


W x the presentations made by 
certain electric railway com- 
panies for the second annual 
prize, the committee is becoming in- 
creasingly impressed with the great 
stimulus given to modernization and 
general improvement in the industry 
by the Charles A. Coffin Foundation, 
established by the General Electric 
Company. The material which came 
to light through the contest last year 
and the example afforded other electric 
railway companies by a wide reading 
and study of the accomplishments and 
methods of the winger have exerted an 
influence for betterment the results 
of which are already discernible in the 
work of a number of companies during 
the past year. Thus, the Coffin Foun- 
dation is affording a very helpful 
impetus to the general. program of 


*This report of the Coffin Prize Commit- 
eee slightly abstracted for publication 


modernization that is steadily gaining 
headway. The new presentations this 
year will help further to build this 
new spirit.of aggressive development 
in the industry and carry it on with 
accumulative effect. 

It will be recalled that under the 
conditions of the foundation it is pro- 
vided that an annual award of the 
Charles A. Coffin gold medal will be 
made to that electric railway company © 
in the United States which during the 
year has made the greatest contribu- 
tion toward increasing the advantages 
of electric transportation for the con- 
venience and well-being of the public 
and for the benefit of the industry. 
It is also specified that the company 
receiving the medal shall receive 
$1,000 for its employees’ benefit or 
similar fund. Every electric railway 
company in the United States was 
invited again this year to participate 
in the contest and urged to send to 
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_the committee a statement of its activ- 
ities and accomplishments as comprised 
within the field of the award. 

For the contest this year the com- 
mittee agreed upon and published eight 
points which would be considered the 
- principal factors in making the award. 


It used the same relative ratings for - 


each of these points in summing up 
the claims of the various companies as 
were used last year. These eight prin- 
cipal factors reported on by the com- 
panies were as follows: 

1. The particular initiative, skill and 
enterprise manifested in popularizing 
electric railway service—more riders 
and more revenue. 

2. Outstanding success 
public good will. 

38. Economies which have been in- 
troduced in operation resulting from 
original ideas. 

4. Economies in operation viewed as 
a measure of the extent to which the 
company has taken advantage of new 
developments in operating and main- 
tenance practice and equipment origi- 
nating with others. 

5. Improvements in _ construction 
practice which have resulted in reduced 
first cost, reduced maintenance or a 
greater reliability of service. 

6. Particular success in conducting 
a safety program and actually reducing 
number and seriousness of accidents. 

‘7. Outstanding accomplishment in 
development of good relations between 
management and employees. 

8. Special accomplishment in financ- 
ing which reduces the cost of new 
eapital, such as the distribution of 
securities among customers and em- 
ployees, rearrangement of the financial 
structure, etc. 

This year presentations were filed 
by nine companies. The committee 
made a detailed study of the contents 
of each report and carefully weighed 
the merits of each claim. All of the 
presentations contained evidence of 
much worth-while accomplishment. All 
of the contestants are to be congratu- 
lated, not only on the fine work they 
are doing for their own betterment, 
but for the elaborate plans taken to 
put their accomplishments before the 
committee. In compiling and writing 
their reports they have taken stock of 
themselves and they have made avail- 
able to the field their experience. Both 
results are a justification for the labor 
and expense involved, entirely aside 
from the prospect of winning the 
award. 

Their statements range from a brief 
listing of achievements to a most com- 
prehensive and detailed explanation 
and proof of the claims made. The 
choice of the winner this year was by 
no means a simple matter to decide. 
But after extended deliberation and 
study, the committee finally came to 
unanimous agreement as to that com- 
pany which measured up highest in 
its accomplishments during the year 


MANY IMPROVEMENTS 


As already indicated, the committee 
found much to commend in the pro- 
gressive improvement work done as 
noted in the briefs of each of the com- 
panies. In the report of the Aurora, 
Elgin & Fox River Electric Company, 
Aurora, IIll., the committee was par- 


in gaining 


ticularly impressed with the physical 
improvements, bettering of service and 


the general policies followed which 


have resulted in an increase of 1,000,- 
000 passengers in a year and made 65 
per cent of the employees stockholders 
in a period of seven months. 

The particular accomplishment of 
the Charleston Consolidated Railway 
@ Lighting Company, Charleston, S. C., 
in which the committee had special 
interest was the transformation of a 
$20,000 deficit into a $23,000 net. This 
is all the more notable in view of the 
fact that it was done in spite of a 
diminishing population and an increas- 
ing number of automobiles. 

The work done by the Interstate 
Public Service Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind., in taking three companies, two of 
them run down and not paying, and 
developing them into a fine, profitable 
railroad is so outstanding in all its 
phases that the committee points with 
pride and high commendation to the 
whole achievement. The committee 
was especially impressed with the 
extensive work done in helping the 
farmers, both as to the best crops 
to grow on their particular soils and 
as to right time of marketing. This 
has not only developed good will and 
passenger business, but has brought 
the railway a very handsome growth in 
its freight haulage. 

The Memphis Street Railway, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., has met with particular 
success in reducing its expenditures for 
accidents by splitting fifty-fifty with 
the men any savings under the amount 
established as the average over a cer- 
tain previous period. This not only 
saved the company more than $15,000 
in the year ended June 1, 1924, but 
added 2.10 cents per hour to the pay 
of the men. 

The San Francisco-Sacramento Rail- 
road, Oakland, Cal., has a record which 
stands out for the remarkable freedom 
from accidents. Since the road was 
put in operation Sept. 3, 1913, the 
company has never killed or injured 
a passenger, This company has also 
been a strong influence behind the 
formation of a drainage and irrigation 
district that will improve a 200,000- 
acre section of land and bring in 
settlers, which in the end will work 
to the advantage of the railroad. While 
protected from unwarranted motor bus 
competition by the state commission, 
this company has not turned a deaf 
ear to the merits of bus transportation. 
It has put in through rates and joint 
schedules with authérized existing mo- 
tor carriers connecting with the rail- 
way where these carriers have obtained 
permits from the railroad commission 
to operate in territory beyond the com- 
pany’s lines. 

The Shreveport Railways, Shreve- 
port, La., has accomplished a reduction 
in its accident expenditures from. 5 
per cent of the gross to 2 per cent. 
It stands out also for its insistence upon 
clean, well-painted, well-lighted cars, 
operated on regular schedules over 
well-maintained tracks, and for its 
efforts to keep trainmen constantly 
drilled in the art of smooth operation 
and courteous treatment of passengers. 

The Union Street Railway, New 
Bedford, Mass., has found merited 
reward in executing the policies ex- 


pressed in its motto, “Safety and 
Service, Courtesy and Cleanliness.” It 
has also made the most of economies 
where these could be practiced without 
affecting the quality of service. 

The United Railways & Electric 
Company, Baltimore, Md., has presented 
to the committee a notable record of 
improvement. It is also evident that 
here is a property which is operated 
with exceptionally high efficiency. The 
committee was particularly impressed 
with the planning and careful execu- 
tion of a five-year modernization pro- 
gram which culminated this year to 
produce an annual saving of $1,000,000 
in the company’s operating expense. 

From this point on the committee 
will discuss the presentation of the 
railway company which is to be 
awarded the prize this year. The com- 
mittee was particularly impressed with 
the evidence that here was a manage- 
ment that knew what it should do and 
then proceeded to do it. 

A feature of the company’s activity 
which deserves special mention here is 
its short-haul real estate development. 
By a careful survey of the city the 
company found that there were more 
than 24,000 vacant residential building 
lots within four blocks of existing 
street railway lines. This information 
was brought before the public in an 
intelligent advertising campaign, and 
it has served simultaneously two im- 
portant purposes. It has tended to 
check the agitation for long extensions 
of car lines out to new real estate de- 
velopments in outlying sections and it 
has served to develop short-haul riding. 
It simply brought before the public 
incontrovertible facts showing that 
the railway had anticipated the needs 
of the public long in advance and that 
with the abundance of building lots 
adjacent to street railway lines it was 
an imposition to ask the company to 
build extensions when the present lines 
will serve a city of 100,000 more people 
than it now has. 

The winner stands out for its happy 
faculty of keeping the public interested 
in its activities. Two cars painted 
pure white, with various safety and 
merchandising slogans on the outside, 
manned with operators dressed in dress 
uniforms and run on various lines, is 
one example of the means adopted to 
arouse interest in street railway serv- 
ice. Incidentally, the use of these 
white “talking” cars was considered of 
enough interest to be syndicated by the 
Newspaper Enterprise Association and 
the story forwarded to 135 newspapers 
in various parts of the United States. 

Newspaper advertising, good slogans 
inducing the automobile driver to ride 
the street car, dash signs for company 
advertising and slogans, and similarly 
the use of interior car cards, all have 
been effectively employed in impressing 
upon the local people the fact that the 
street railway management is aggres- 
sively seeking to give good service, 
please its patrons and attract more 
business to its lines. In other words, 
no one in that town thinks of the 
railway as a “dead one.” 

A most notable achievement is 
summed up in the company’s claim 


‘that in spite of increasing costs and 


private automobile competition its 
ratio of operating cost to gross rev- 
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enue has been kept down to the low 
figure of 61 per cent for the year. 

Besides a consistent, pleasing and 
effective advertising campaign, of 
which the presentation contains a host 
of examples, this winning company 
also makes the point that its service 
has been popularized by the use of 
one-man single and double truck cars. 
The original installation dates back 
to 1916. The change-over from two- 
man operation has been brought about 
over a period of eight years. The 
public has been completely sold on the 
idea because the company shortened 
the headway and increased the sched- 
ule speed on all lines. 

The use of metal tokens with the 
odd fare of 7 cents was inaugurated 
as a means of speeding up. The tokens 
were sold without reduction in the 
rates. They were not used extensively 
because people seemed to be afraid of 
losing them. The company, through 
the operators, gave each passenger as 
he boarded the car one day a simple 
metal ring on which to carry his tokens. 
It was handed to him in a small enve- 
lope on which were printed the reasons 
why the use of tokens would benefit 
passengers. About 35,000 of these 
rings were given away between 5 a.m. 
and 2 p.m. of last May 31. The sale 
of tokens jumped immediately from 
1,300 a day to 6,000, and the sale has 
continued since then at nearly that 
level. The total cost of this scheme 
was $600. 

Under the heading of economies in- 
troduced in operation, the winner shows 
how the cost of trainmen’s wages per 
car-mile’ has been steadily decreased 
since 1920, without any reduction in 
wages. In 1920 the figure for this 
item was 9.45 cents per car-mile, while 
at the end of June, 1924, it was 6.35 
cents. This is the result of extending 
the use of one-man cars and of faster 
schedule speeds. Similarly, the energy 
consumption over the same period has 
been reduced from 2.2 kw.-hr. per car- 
mile to 1.75. Use of light-weight rolling 
stock, building of new and up-to-date 
shops, installation of modern tools and 
shop equipment and the educational 
work carried on with the shop men 
have been factors in bringing about a 
steady decline in the cost of maintain- 
ing equipment from 3.5 cents per car- 
mile in 1920 to 1.9 cents per car-mile 
in 1924. The cost of maintenance of 
way and structures has come down 
from 2.5 cents per car-mile in 1920 
to 1.4 cents in 1924. Besides the effect 
of light-weight rolling stock in this 
figure, the extensive use of track weld- 
ing equipment and modern track tools 
have had a bearing on producing the 
results. These reductions have been 
achieved in spite of the fact that the 
wige scale now prevailing on the prop- 
erty is as high as the scale for 1920; 
that the standard of maintenance is 
higher than at any time, and that the 
condition of the property has further- 
more been materially improved. 

The use of a carefully prepared 
budget system, which the company 
designates as “the bogey,” has resulted 
in a co-ordination and control of ex- 
penditures which has helped materially 
in the general introduction of economies 
throughout the company. Careful at- 
tention to the prevention of. fires, 
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equipping all buildings with fire-fight- 
ing equipment, organization of fire- 
fighting brigades, with frequent drills, 
and general good “housekeeping” have 
resulted in a decrease in the company’s 
insurance premium of about 20 per 
cent since 1920. An interdepartment 
telephone installed in the shop has 
facilitated the work there by bringing 
master mechanic and foremen into 
ready communication. 

In its accident prevention work, this 
company is continuing its system, fol- 
lowed for some time back, of analyzing 
the individual performances of train- 
men with regard to accidents. The 
results have been very satisfactory, as 
shown by the fact that the number of 
accidents and amount of money paid 
out during the past year have con- 
tinued to show a decrease over pre- 
vious years in spite of an increase of 
more than 5,000 automobiles owned in 
the city and an increase of approxi- 
mately 100,000 revenue car-miles oper- 
ated. In addition to monthly meetings 
of the trainmen by lines, at which the 
courteous treatment of passengers and 
accident prevention are discussed, 
another feature introduced during the 
past year was joint meetings between 
claim adjusters, transportation depart- 
ment inspectors and other interested 
employees. This has resulted in close 
co-operation between the claims and 
other departments since there is a 
better understanding of claim depart- 
ment requirements. ‘The use of signs 
reading “Look out for. the cars” and 
hung on the overhead at street inter- 
sections has saved accidents. 

With respect to the development of 
good relations between management 
and employees, the winning company 
states that it has never had a serious 
difference of opinion between the man- 
agement and employees. The employees 
have been kept acquainted with full 
details concerning the company and 
it has been made plain to them that 
there are no secrets in the operation 
of the property. This has resulted in 
an understanding on the part of the 
employees of the necessity for inau- 
gurating new economic practices. It 
has gained for these economies the 
wholehearted support that was so 
necessary to make them successful. 
These economies have been obtained 
without the payment in any form of 
a bonus or a commission. 

One rather unique feature of the 
company’s relations with its men is 
that at intervals the manager holds 
meetings with the city and interurban 
trainmen and acquaints them with the 
trend of the company’s affairs. These 
meetings have served to make the 
trainmen feel that they are a vital part 
of the organization and as such are 
entitled to know the trend of affairs. 
At these meetings the trainmen also 
get facts and figures which enable them 
to give the public intelligent answers 
to any questions that may be asked. 
On one occasion the trainmen on city 
lines were asked to give their individ- 
ual ideas on how to increase the com- 
pany’s business. Prizes were offered 
for the best letters written on the 
subject. Ninety-five per cent of the 
trainmen sent in letters in response to 
this request. Many good suggestions 
were set forth. A similar competition 
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for the interurban trainmen brought 
letters from every one of them, without 
exception. 

This company believes that service 
means more than just providing trans- 
portation. It supplies a service that 
is called fast. The headways are much 
less than is necessary on most lines. 
It believes that its patrons should wait 
as short a time as possible for a street 
car. Furthermore, the frequent head- 
way practically insures a seat for 
every passenger. Even during the 
peak hours it is not unusual to note 
the absence of standees. In general, 
this company has modernized its prop- 
erty and its service. It has something 
good to sell and is selling it by modern 
methods—by advertising and by “deliy- 
ering the goods.” 

In this brief way, the committee has 
endeavored to point out a few of the 
accomplishments of the winner which 
were set forth in its claims for su- 
premacy in this year’s contest. The 
committee is pleased to announce now 
that the Charles A. Coffin gold medal 
for 1924, an award for outstanding 
contribution to the art of electric rail- 
way transportation, is awarded to the 
Northern__Texas Traction Company, 
Fort’ Worth, Tex. 

President Budd, chairman of the 
committee, read the report of this com- 
mittee and called George H. Clifford, 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Fort Worth company to the plat- 
form and presented him with the 
medal. 

Mr. Clifford, in accepting, said it 
was a great pleasure to accept the 
medal for his company, which had won 
only because of the full co-operation 
received from each of the employees. 
The company has attempted to follow 
progressive methods for some years, he 
said. Its reward has been in the pride 
of accomplishment and the conscious- 
ness of duty well done. But during 
this last two years, since the establish- 
ment of the Coffin Prize, there has 
been the added incentive of the pos- 
sibility of winning this gold medal. The 
Coffin Prize, he continued, should serve 
as a challenge to electric railway men 
to meet all their obligations to the 
public. The submission of briefs in 
these contests serves the very useful 
purpose of bringing new ideas before 
the industry. He hoped it would be 
possible, for this reason, to have a 
much larger number of presentations 
in future years. In expressing thanks 
to the donor of the medal and to the 
committee, Mr. Clifford assured his 
audience that the prize had been won 
by an organization which greatly ap- 
preciated it, and which would strive 
to continue to contribute in every way 
to the advancement of the industry. 

F. J. Gannon, treasurer of the Em- 
ployees’ Benefit Association of the Fort 
Worth company, received the $1,000. 
In expressing the thanks of the em- 
ployees, he said that they had come to 
realize that they were going to be in 
business in one town a long-time and 
that if they wanted to be happy and 
successful they had better cultivate 
good will. Now, as the employees of 
a Coffin Prize company, he said they 
would strive to live up to that distine- 
tion. 


October 11, 1924 
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American Association Proceedings 


Finance, Co-ordination and Management Were Discussed, 
Each Being the Subject of a Separate Session— 
Modernization Was the Keynote Throughout 


HE first session of the American 

Association was called to order 

in the Greek Temple on Tuesday 
morning promptly at 10:05 by Presi- 
dent Britton I. Budd. The hall was 
tastefully decorated with evergreens 
and bunting, and at the right of the 
hall on an easel was a large banner of 
the Metropolitan Section of the Amer- 
ican Electric Railway Association, 
organized Sept. 23, 1924. 

Mr. Budd first introduced Armand T. 
Nichols, director-general Atlantic City 
pageant. He extended a cordial wel- 
come to the association on behalf of 
Mayor Bader, who was unable to be 
present. Mr. Budd replied in cordial 
terms. 

An abstract of Mr. Budd’s presiden- 
tial address appears on page 579. 

The report of the executive sec- 
retary, presented by Mr. Welsh, briefly 
outlined the accomplishments of the 
association during the year. 


Executive Secretary’s Report 


The keynote of the association, 
sounded by President Btdd at the be- 
ginning of his administration, was 
“Modernization.” The purpose of this 
was to refute a growing impression on 
the part of the public that electric 
railways were out of date, and at the 
same time to disseminate among elec- 
tric railway companies a_ greater 
familiarity with existing improvements 
applicable to their properties. 

Some stimulus in this direction had 
already been supplied under the Charles 
A, Coffin award for the most outstand- 
ing accomplishments by an electric 
railway company. The evidence pre- 
sented by the 17 electric railways 
participating during the previous year 
gave ample proof of what electric rail- 
ways were doing throughout the coun- 
try under good management and with 
the use of modern methods. A brief 
review of some of the high points in 
these presentations is now before the 
association in book form, furnishing an 
opportunity to every electric railway in 
the country to measure itself by some 
of the standards presented therein. 

To bring this matter closer home, 
however, to individual properties two 
special committees were authorized. 
The country was divided into geo- 
graphic sections and a regional vice- 
chairman empowered to canvass his 
territory and collect information from 
each property as to the latest methods, 
practices and facilities in use. 

The manufacturer members of the 
association have been enlisted in this 
movement and their co-operation 
secured in the presentation of an ex- 
hibit this year representing the latest 
improvement in mechanical and elec- 
trical developments. This exhibit is the 
largest electric railway exhibit ever 


held anywhere, at any time. It covers 
the equipment, facilities and accessories 
used in every department of electric 
railway and transportation service, 
and in itself alone is incontrovertible 
proof of the stability and necessity of 
the electric railway industry. . 

Even the possibility that a lesson 
might be learned from foreign practice 
was not overlooked, and at the presi- 
dent’s suggestion a committee was sent 
to Europe to bring back the latest de- 
velopments abroad, both in general 
operating practice as well as the pres- 
ent attitude toward the motor bus, 
in order that no opportunity might be 
lost for ascertaining what the best 
thinking in the world on this subject 
might be. 

The problem presented by the devel- 
opment of the motor bus has been 
squarely met by the association, which 
has consistently stood for the co- 
ordination of all forms of transporta- 
tion in each community under one 
responsible management. It believes 
that there is a very important place 
in transportation service for the bus. 
It does not believe that service on 
rubber tires will replace that on rails. 
Officially, the association at this con- 
vention will vote on admitting to mem- 
bership the subsidiaries of electric rail- 
way companies operating motor buses. 
The electric railway industry, there- 
fore, recognizes the bus as a new and 
useful tool in transportation § service. 

Probably the most acute problem 
confronting all users of public high- 
ways is that of tuaffic congestion. This 
was made the topic for the Midyear 
Meeting and the papers presented there 
have formed a basis for solving many 
phases of this difficulty. The associa- 
tion is co-operating with other national 
associations and the national govern- 
ment in an effort to formulate funda- 
mental principles for use in specific 
eases. The official magazine of the 
association and the statistical bureau 
have dealt with this problem exten- 
sively during the year. 

The recent session of Congress has 
been exceptionally prolific in the num- 
ber of measures submitted directed at 
restricting or otherwise regulating and 
taxing transportation service. In many 
of these cases the acts were not specifi- 
cally aimed at electric railway opera- 
tions but, the language being general, 
made no exceptions. To prevent un- 
just legislation required constant vigi- 
lance and activity on the part of the 
association officers and _ particularly 
your committee on national relations. 

Committees of the association have 
been active in studying the important 
problem of taxation as affecting elec- 
tric railways, and the statistical bureau 
and the association’s special committees 
have co-operated with the department 


of publicity in emphasizing the need 
for relief from paving burdens. 

Public safety is now a problem of 
the parent association as well as its 
affiliated organizations and we are co- 
operating with the National Safety 
Council in its efforts to have safety 
work organized as a definite procedure 
in each industry. 

The Engineering Association has in- 
creased its activities in developing 
American standards to be accepted by 
all industries through the channel of 
the American Engineering Standards 
Committee. Specifically it has devel- 
oped rules for car and carhouse wiring, 
etc. The new Engineering Manual just 
issued should be the salesman on every 
member’s property for association 
standards. 

“The electric railways have come 
back” was the news broadcast in finan- 
cial circles and to the public early in 
the year. Recuperation from the effects 
of the war were somewhat slower in 
our industry than in some others, but 
the encouraging traffic figures of the 
governmental census of 1922 were the 
primary basis for this conclusion. The 
electric railway census taken each five 
years corroborated the statistical and 
financial studies of the association so 
completely that the association felt 
justified in giving the utmost publicity 
to these encouraging reports through 
its various publications, as well as 
through speeches of its officers. 

The association has promulgated the 
principle that the electric railway com- 
pany is the responsible agency which 
should handle all forms of local trans- 
portation service. If this policy is a 
sound one it follows that there rests 
upon each electric railway company the 
obligation to provide a complete and 
adequate transportation service by all 
available means in the communities 
which it serves. To do this effectively 
the electric railway company should 
know more about the transportation 
needs in its territory than any other 
individual or organization. Where the 
electric railway company has sponsored 
such a survey, either alone or in co- 
operation with other community in- 
terests, it has placed itself in a nosition 
to know in advance whether additional 
facilities should be provided, and in 
many cases has been thus able to fore- 
stall competitive undertakings. 


CHANNELS THROUGH WHICH ASSOCI- 
ATION’S ACTIVITIES ARE CONDUCTED 


Among the principal agencies to 
which credit is due for the association’s 
accomplishments may be cited the work 
of its officers, the reports of its com- 
mittees and the various devartments of 
the association at its headquarters office 
in New York. 

The publicity and advertising section 
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has had a most exceptional year. Suf- 
fice it to say that electric railways are 
becoming more popular every day as a 
result of the department’s insistence on 
telling the story to the public and the 
support which this policy is receiving 
generally through the industry. 

During the year the association an- 
swered more than 13,000 requests for 
information, an increase of 13 per cent 
over the previous year. More than 85 
per cent of the railway membership are 
consistent users of the association’s 
service and are taking advantage of 
this important privilege. 

The publication of Aeva is one of the 
important activities of the association. 
The magazine during the last year has 
continued to grow in value to the in- 
dustry. ; 

This has been a year of important 
developments in determining the asso- 
ciation’s policies on the problems of 
the industry, and the clear thinking of 
our president in these matters has been 
of inestimable value in directing the 
affairs of the association. 


Report of Treasurer 


The annual report of Barron Collier, 
as treasurer, showed for the nine 
months ended July 31, 1924, revenues 
of $274,198.52; operating expenses, 
$149,816.52; a net income of $124,382. 
Two special payments, one of $2,000 
to the Joint Committee of National 
Utility Associations and one of $2,500 
to Public Utility Reports, Annotated, 
brought the net surplus to $119,882. 
The association also administered a 
fund of $18,108 belonging to the welded 
rail joint committee, but raised from 
special contributions. The treasurer 
pointed out that the last two months 
of the association year required large 
expenses and that the surplus on Nov. 
1, when the next complete audit would 
be made, would be much smaller. 


Committees on Constitution 
Changes and Finance 


Arthur W. Brady, Anderson, Ind., re- 
ported on the: proposed change in the 
constitution and by-laws, owing to the 
absence of the chairman, L. S. Storrs. 
These amendments permitted admis- 
sion. to membership in the association 
of subsidiaries of present company 
members operating other forms of 
transportation than electric railways. 
The amendments were adopted. 

John G. Barry presented the report 
of the committee on finance, whose 
duties during the past year have in- 
cluded the investment of the associa- 
tion’s funds, rulings on contributions 
toward other organizations and_ in- 
crease in its staff, question of dues of 
certain member companies, expendi- 
tures of the association, ete. The com- 
mittee reported that the association’s 
activities had been conducted in an 
efficient and economical manner and 
that its financial affairs were in excel- 
lent condition. 

The president appointed C. D. 
Emmons, J. J. Stanley and R. I. Todd 
members of the committee on resolu- 
tions. 

The report of the committee on na- 
tional relations was presented in ab- 
stract by Mr. Henry, chairman. An 
abstract follows: 
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Committee on National 
Relations 


The committee was represented at 
and took part in the hearing on Novem- 
ber 19, 1923, before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on steam road 
depreciation, Docket No. 15100. Sub- 
sequently, a sub-committee of this com- 
mittee, consisting of Messrs. Ralph R. 
Bradley, Arthur W. Brady, Frank Karr 
and William H. Maltbie, filed a ‘brief on 
behalf of our association in that pro- 
ceeding. This was done simply to be 
sure we were not failing to be repre- 
sented in all of these depreciation 
matters, not expecting the commission 
to make any order concerning us in that 
proceeding, and the hearing was fol- 
lowed by the commission giving out its 
tentative report and findings regarding 
steam railroad depreciation charges. 

Afterward, being specifically advised 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion that an independent hearing would 
be granted to electric railway com- 
panies, the chairman of this committee, 
under instructions of the executive com- 
mittee of the association, appointed the 
following sub-committee to be in full 
charge of depreciation account matters 
before the commission on the part of 
electric railways: J. H. Hanna, chair- 
man; W. H. Maltbie, vice-chairman; 
Arthur W. Brady, Willian Chamberlain, 
Thomas Conway, Jr., F. W. Doolittle, 
W. F. Ham, L. R. Nash and C. E. 
Thompson. This sub-committee has 
kept in close touch with the matters 
through Andrew M. Bunten, chief of 
depreciation section, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and has had several 
conferences with Mr. Bunten, followed 
by answers to written inquiries made 
by him. He now has under considera- 
tion the matter of issuing a tentative 
plan following the same line of pro- 
cedure that was had in the considera- 
tion of depreciation charges by steam 
railroads. When that tentative plan is 
promulgated it will be followed, no 
doubt, by a public hearing called by the 
commission. These matters of neces- 
sity proceed slowly and it is not possible 
at this time to give any idea when such 
a public hearing may be expected. 
Under authorization of the executive 
committee, W. H. Maltbie has been ap- 
pointed by the sub-committee as special 
counsel to represent the association in 
depreciation matters before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


SECTION 15A 


On March 19, 1924, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission held a hearing 
on the subject of the application of 
Section 15a of the interstate commerce 
act (as amended by the transportation 
act, 1920) to electric railways, I. C. C. 
Finance Docket No. 3392, of which all 
member companies were notified in 
advance. As a result, a large number 
of electric railway representatives were 
present, individual statements being 
made by 17 companies and appearances 
entered by over 60 companies. The 
chairman of this committee conducted 
the presentation of the testimony on the 
part of electric railways, making a gen- 
eral introductory statement on behalf 
of the industry and then calling to the 
stand all the representatives who de- 
sired to make statements. 
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This hearing was followed by the 
filing of briefs by individual companies 
and by the committee. Subsequently, 
the commission sent out to all electric 
railways reporting to it a questionnaire 
asking certain definite information 
which the commission desired to have 
before undertaking to reach a decision 
in the proceeding. This questionnaire 
was quite generally answered by our 
companies, but up to the time this re- 
port was prepared the commission had 
issued no order in the proceeding. It 
is understood, however, that the com- 
mission eventually will enter a decision 
in the case of each individual company 
as to whether or not it is within the 
provision of Section 15a, based largely 
on the information given to the ques- 
tionnaire above referred to. 

On March 17, 1924, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, acting under 
the provisions of Section 15a of the 
interstate commerce act, issued an order 
requiring carriers subject to ‘Section 15a 
to file with the commission on or before 
May 1, 1924, a report of any railway 
operating income, value of railway 
property, etc. In view of the fact that 
the ‘commission had issued no decision 
in Finance~Docket No. 3392, “Applica- 
tion of Section 15a to Electric Rail- 
ways,” Mr. Henry, as chairman of this 
committee, requested C. D. Mahaffie, 
director bureau of finance, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, to excuse elec- 
tric railways from filing the reports 
above mentioned until such time as the 
commission should issue a decision in 
Finance Docket No. 3392. In a letter to 
Mr. Henry, April 12, 1924, Mr. Mahaffie 
decided that such electric railways as 
questioned the application of Section 
15a to their companies need not file the 
report called for by the commission’s 
order on March 17, 1924. 


INTERCHANGEABLE MILEAGE 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has called a general hearing for Sep- 
tember 24, 1924, on interchangeable 
mileage. This is the first action on the 
part of the commission in the matter 
since the courts decided against the plan 
adopted by the commission for inter- 
changeable mileage, and from com- 
munications sent out by the commission 
regarding the hearing, it seems to he 
the plan of the commission to com- 
mence a further consideration of the 
matter right where the original hearing 
left off. This committee expects to be 
represented at the hearing referred to 
and to take such steps as seem to be 
necessary to protect our industry in 
the matter. ; 


STEEL CARS 


On March 11, 20 and 21, 1924, a sub- 
committee of the Senate interstate 
commerce committee, consisting of 
Senators Gooding, chairman; Howell and 
Mayfield, held hearings on Senate bill 
No. 863 and House bill No. 4107. These 
bills both provided that all cars used by 
interstate carriers in transporting bag- 
gage or express should be constructed, 
fitted up, maintained, heated, lighted, 
cleaned and provided with toilet facil- 
ities in such a manner as might be 
required by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Both bills also provided 
that all such cars should be of steel 
construction if accepted for baggage 
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and express service—after July 1, 1925, 
in the Senate bill, and after July 21, 
1926, in the House bill; both bills fur- 
ther providing that cars accepted for 
service prior to those dates should be 
‘“constructed of steel or steel under- 
frame or equally indestructible mate- 
rial.” In addition the Senate bill speci- 
fied that prior to July the Interstate 
Commerce Commission might provide 
for service by full railway express or 
baggage cars of other than steel or 
steel underframe construction where 
the necessities of the public service 
require. 
- James J. Forrester, national legisla- 
tive counsel for the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Freight Han- 
dlers and Express and Station Em- 
ployees, who had charge of the presen- 
tation of the testimony in favor of 
these bills, requested that the House 
bill be substituted for the Senate bill. 
On March 21, the third day of the 
hearing, the chairman of this commit- 
tee appeared before the sub-committee 
and made a statement against the bills, 
explaining the hardships that they 
would impose on electric railways in a 
financial way and requesting that if a 
bill were favorably reported it would 
be so amended as to exclude the electric 
railways from its provisions. The 
chairman of this committee also called 
on H. A. Mitchell, vice-president and 
general manager San Francisco-Sacra- 
mento Railroad, San Francisco, Cal., 
who in his statement opposed the appli- 
cation of the provisions of the bill to 
electric railways, calling attention to the 
financial difficulties under which elec- 
trical railways were already operating. 
On May 6 the Senate interstate com- 
merce committee reported the Senate 
bill (S. No. 863) with substantially the 
same provisions as those mentioned 
above except that the effective date of 
its provisions was extended to July 1, 
1927, and the bill was further so 
amended as to permit the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to exempt from 
its provisions, on application and public 
hearing, such carriers as operated short 
trains or operated trains only short dis- 
tances at a low rate of speed; also, 
the bill as reported excluded from its 
provisions express or baggage cars 
locked or sealed when not carrying any 
person or persons while such cars are 
in motion. It will seem, therefore, that 
the bill as reported did not specifically 
exempt electric railways from its pro- 
visions, but made it possible for part 
of them to become exempted in some 
cases upon application to and hearing 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. b 
The bill as reported passed the Sen- 
ate, went to the House and was left 
on adjournment of the House in the 
House committee on interstate and for- 
eign commerce. The present status of 
the matter is not satisfactory to our 
industry and further attention must be 
given it when Congress convenes again. 


HOWELL-BARKLEY RAILWAY LABOR 
Bint, S. No. 2646, H. No. 7534 


On March 18, 28, 29 and April 4 and 
7, 1924, the Senate interstate commerce 
_committee held hearings on the Senate 
railway labor bill providing for “The 
Exneditious and Prompt Settlement, 
Mediation, Conciliation and Arbitration 


of Disputes between Carriers and the 
Employees and Subordinate Officials 
and for Other Purposes.” On March 
29 the electric railways were heard by 
the interstate commerce committee. 
Upon request of the chairman of our 
committee, Frank Karr, vice-president 
and chief counsel Pacific Electric Rail- 
way, Los Angeles, Cal., a member of 
the committee on national relations, 
presented a strong statement on behalf 
of the American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation and spoke in opposition to the 
bill, citing the differences as to methods 
of operation and labor conditions be- 
tween steam and electric railroads and 
stating that it would be impossible for 
electric railways to assume the addi- 
tional financial burdens that the bill 
would impose upon them. He asked 
that electric railways be excluded from 
the provisions of the bill as they had 
been from the labor provisions of the 
transportation act. At the conclusion 
of Mr. Karr’s statement, Donald Rich- 
berg, counsel for the organized railway 
employees, stated that if the electric 
railways and their employees did not 
wish to be included within the provi- 
sions of the railway labor bill the pro- 
ponents of the bill would not object to 
their exclusion therefrom. 

On June 6 the Senate interestate com- 
merce committee favorably reported the 
bill with amendments. The language 
related to electric railways in the bill 
as reported in paragraph 1, Section 1, 
reads as follows: “Including interurban 
and suburban electric railways operat- 
ing as a part of a general railroad sys- 
tem of transportation.” It was in- 
tended by the committee to exclude 
electric railways by this affirmative 
clause, but our committee did not re- 
gard the language as satisfactory and 
insisted on a wording of the amendment 
as previously prepared by it. This it 
presented to the chairman of the com- 
mittee on interstate commerce of the 
House. 

In the House the proponents of the 
House railway labor bill (identical with 
the Senate bill) succeeded in having 
the interstate and foreign commerce 
committee dismissed from further con- 
sideration of the bill. The new rules 
of the House, adopted at the beginning 
of the first session of the Sixty-eighth 
Congress, provided that if a bill had 
been in a committee for thirty days 
without being reported, the proponents 
of the bill by filing with the clerk a 
petition with the names of 150 repre- 
sentatives attached could bring to a 
vote the question of having the com- 
mittee dismissed from further consid- 
eration of the bill. Such a vote was 
taken after a petition of the kind re- 
ferred to had been filed and by a major- 
ity vote the committee was dismissed 
from further consideration of the bill 
and the bill was taken up by the House 
for immediate consideration. No sub- 
stantial progress was made on the bill 
on that day and under the rule it came 
up again on Monday, May 19 (the third 
Monday), and again on the first Monday 
of June. No better progress having 
been made on the bill on the last day 
named, Representative Barkley, who 
was pressing the bill for passage, 
agreed to lay the measure aside so that 
other legislation might be considered. 

Mr. Henry, chairman of this commit- 


tee, was present on the floor of the 
House (being an ex-member) during 
each of the days referred to when the 
bill was being considered and was pre- 
pared to have an amendment offered to 
exclude electric railways from the pro- 
visions of the bill. However, the bill 
did not reach a stage where such 
amendment was in order. If opportu- 
nity is afforded such an amendment 
must be offered during the next session 
of Congress. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY TRAINS 
CONTAINING STEEL CARS 


On February 28 the Senate interstate 
commerce committee reported without 
hearings Senate bill No. 1499, prevent- 
ing all common earriers subject to the 
interstate commerce act, as amended, 
engaged in the transportation of pas- 
sengers from using any car other than 
a steel or steel underframe car between 
or in front of any steel or steel under- 
frame cars. This bill, as reported, was 
passed by the Senate and was left at 
the adjournment of Congress in the 
hands of the House committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce.. No 
hearings were held thereon. Our com- 
mittee on national relations has asked 
to be heard on the bill and in the mean- 
time the chairman thereof, through 
correspondence, has endeavored to have 
the committee so amend the bill as to 
exclude electric suburban and interur- 
ban railway companies. 

A number of other bills of impor- 
tance to electric railways were intro- 
duced during the last session of 
Congress and referred to various con- 
gressional committees. Many of them 
have received no attention on the part 
of the committees to which they were 
referred, but will be in order for taking 
up for action by those committees at 
the next session of Congress. The 
committee on national relations has re~- 
quested to be heard on all of these bills. 

The Committee desires again to call 
the attention of the members of the 
association to the fact that they can at 
all times call on the Washington office 
for assistance in legislative matters 
with the assurance that all possible 
service will be rendered. 

The report was signed by W. A. 
Baehr, H. G. Bradlee, Ralph R. Bradley, 
Arthur W. Brady, C. D. Cass, Charles 
R. Ellicott. P. H. Gadsden, C. E. 
Groesbeck, J. H. Hanna, G. H. Harries, 
Frank Karr, W. H. Sawyer, Charles 
L. Henry, chairman. 


Committee of One Hundred 


The report of the committee of one 
hundred, read by F. R. Coates, said that 
during the last fiscal year the commit- 
tee had financed the advertising section 
of the association, and its committee on 
policy had directed the policy of this 
section. It had made only two cam- 
paigns for funds, namely, one in 1921 
and one in 1923, and of the 902 railway, 
manufacturing and associate members 
solicited, 261 had contributed. All 
expenditures had been sunervised by 
Henry R. Hayes, and complete reports 
are on file at his office and at asso- 
ciation headquarters, where they are 
available to all contributing members. 
The funds on hand had carried the 
expenses up to date. 
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The report of the committee on com- 
munity section, company section and 
individual membership was summarized 
by C. E. Morgan, Brooklyn. An ab- 
stract follows: 


Community Section, Company 
Section and Individual . 


Membership 


The report begins with a description 
of the recent formation of the Metro- 
politan Section in New York City. 
Since this organization meeting was 
held, favorable comment has been re- 
ceived from various railways in the 
metropolitan district. The present 
membership of the section is 238, and 
the committee feels that similar sec- 
tions could profitably be organized in 
other cities. 

There was a slight decrease during 
the year in the number of company 
section members. It is felt, however, 
that with the reorganization of the 
Newark and Camden sections, which is 
now under way, there will. be a sub- 
stantial gain in membership. Reports 
of the activities of other local sections 
were appended to the report of the 
committee. 

On Sept. 15 there were 805 indi- 
vidual members as compared with 787 
on Oct. 1, 1923, an increase of 18. Dur- 
ing the year the committee investigated 
and approved 33 new applications for 
membership. 

The report is signed by C. P. Bill- 
ings, L. C. Datz, C. R. Ellicott, W. H. 
Hyland, H. A. Johnson, J. K. Punder- 
ford, Martin Schreiber, J. E. Wayne, 
E. M. White, C. E. Morgan, chairman. 

R. P. Stevens, New York, summa- 
rized the report of the committee on 
company and associate membership. 
An abstract follows: 


Company and Associate 
Membership 


The committee on company and asso- 
ciate membership reports that the total 
number of new member companies 
received during the year from Oct. 31, 
1928, to Sept. 15, 1924, was as follows: 


1923- 1922- 

1924 1923 
New railway companies...... 16 9 
New associate companies..... 6 2 
New manufacturer companies. 58 50 
PPOEDI CAN Sa ac aineieny aerate 80 61 


The total company membership of 
the association on Oct. 31, 1923, was 
658. We, therefore, show a gain in 
membership of approximately 6 per 
cent. 

Certain companies resigned their 
membership or were dropped from the 
roll in accordance with provisions of the 
constitution, these numbering  alto- 
gether 38, of which 11 were railways 
and 27 were manufacturers. The net 
gain in membership during the year 
was 42, all told, as follows: 


Railway companies 


masociatemconpanies.= iiss cect e Ncee 6 
Manufacturer companies .............. 31 
42 


The permanent campaign inaugurated 
in 1922 should, in the opinion of your 
committee, be continued in the future. 
The committee is convinced that the 
service of the association has become a 
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real necessity to the industry as a 
whole, and is essential to its welfare and 
progress, as well as to the well-being 
of every electric railway property in 
the country. It is felt that every elec- 
tric railway company should be a mem- 
ber and lend not only its financial but, 
what is more important, its moral sup- 
port to our organization, and to the 
work which it is doing. 

The report was signed by W. R. 
Alberger, Harry L. Brown, F. G. Buffe, 
R. F. Carbutt, Edward Dana, John A. 
Dewhurst, Charles R. Ellicott, A. W. 
Flor, H. B. Flowers, L. E. Gould, C. 
W. Kellogg, T. A. Kenney, George R. 
Lyman, C. E. Morgan, J. P. Pope, R. 
Schaddelee, Karl A. Simmon, E. M. 
Walker, E. P. Waller, R. P. Stevens, 
chairman. 

W. H. Maltbie of Baltimore, briefed 
the report of the committee on special 
taxes. An abstract follows: 


Special Taxes 


This committee gave its attention to 
four topics. 

Keeping of Auxiliary Ledger for In- 
come Tax Purposes.—The street rail- 
way industry is subject in connection 
with depreciation to two distinct super- 
visions: A state public service com- 
mission, which in general has in view 
in the allowance for depreciation only 
the accumulation of a sufficient sum to 
take care of current replacements. It 
frequently happens that the deprecia- 
tion allowance is considerably less than 
would be required to provide for de- 
preciation on the straight line, average 
life basis. The Income Tax Division, 
on the other hand, is concerned pri- 
marily with depreciation as a depletion 
of capital. It happens in some cases, 
therefore, that the depreciation allow- 
ance which is acceptable to the Income 
Tax Division is considerably more than 
that which is permitted by the local 
public service commission. 

A ruling permitting a special set of 
books for income tax purposes was 
passed with regard to a member com- 
pany, but this ruling the Income Tax 
Unit has refused to make public. Dur- 
ing the year the committee has con- 
sidered the matter further but has not 
as yet succeeded in getting a general 
ruling from the Income Tax Unit. 
Certain member companies are keep- 
ing, with the knowledge of the Income 
Tax Unit and without objection there- 
from, a supplemental or auxiliary 
ledger in which depreciation is set up 
for income tax purposes at figures 
differing from those set up on the 
ledgers kept in accordance with the 
requirements of the local regulatory 
body. 

Depreciation of Way and Struc- 
tures.—Since the last convention the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
decided to take up the entire question 
of depreciation of electric railways, 
following in general the plan it has 
worked out in connection with steam 
roads. It has seemed wise to your 
committee therefore to defer action on 
this question of depreciation of way 
and structures until final rulings of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. - 

Taxation for Highway Purposes.— 
During the past year a member of 
this committee served with ex-Presi- 
dent Gadsden on a special committee 
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on this same subject in behalf of the 
transportation conference called by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. The conclusions of this special 
committee were submitted to the 
Transportation Conference held in 
Washington on Jan. 9 and 10, 1924, 
and were accepted with only verbal 
changes by that body. Conclusions 1 
and 5, consolidated into the following 
form were incorporated in Referendum 
No. 43 of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States and approved by a 
vote of 1,326% to 5123: 


In addition to bearing an equitable share 
of the general tax burden, the road users 
should pay the entire cost of maintenance 
of improved highways through special taxes 
levied against them, such special taxes be- 
ing applied exclusively to that purpose. 


Meanwhile at the request of ex- 
President Emmons a member of the 
committee attended the session of the 
National Tax Association and obtained 
the adoption by that association of a 
resolution for the appointment of a 
committee of seven to investigate tax- 
ation of transportation agencies for 
highway construction and maintenance. 
The report of this committee will be 
presented at the September session of 
the National Tax Association. 

“Educational Taxation Publicity. 
The fourth matter referred to the 
committee was the suggesting of such 
forms of publicity as would educate 
the public to the real relationship of 
taxation to transportation by electric 
carriers. The first step in this pub- 
licity program is to make the public 
realize the vital change in utility tax- 
ation which resulted from placing 
utilities under commission control. 
This was illustrated by actual changes 
in the case of one company. Publicity 
methods, including poster material, 
were discussed. 

Special taxes are a burden upon the 
industry, not merely in the amount of 
money which they take but in the fact 
that they force fares to a higher level 
than they would otherwise reach and 
make more difficult the establishment 
and maintenance of the proper public 
relations. When they were first as- 
sessed they took money from the stock- 
holders and ‘gave it to the public. 
Today they take money from the car 
riders, for the benefit of the general 
public. Just in proportion as this fact 
is understood there will develop a 
public sentiment in favor of their abo- 
lition. In other words, it is a matter 
of public education, a matter which 
eannot be accomplished by a single 
advertisement or by a few weeks or 
months of publicity, but a matter call- 
ing for continuous effort, for presen- 
tation of the basic principles again and 
again in as many interesting and at- 
tractive forms as can be devised, and | 
for the use of all available forms of 
publicity. A certain amount of suc- 
cess has been already reached in some 
communities. In others success ean 
be reached in a relatively short period. 
In still others results will be long 
delayed. 

It seems to the committee that it is 
the duty of every carrier to take part 
in a national program of .education 
without regard to the immediate effect 
upon the individual carrier, in order 
that we may have a national under- 
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standing of the problem and a conse- 
quent limiting of the taxes imposed 
upon transportation to an amount 
which represents the industry’s fair 
share of the expenses of government. 
: The report was signed by F. C. 
-Chambers, A. T. Davison, Edwin Gruhl, 
H. A. Mitchell, A. G. Neal, A. M. Rob- 
ertson, H. B. Sawyer, Ernest Stenger, 
Paul Shoup, executive committee mem- 
ber, and W. H. Maltbie, chairman. 


Work of the Chamber 


of Commerce 


In his report as national councillor 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, J. 
N. Shannahan, Hampton, Va., spoke on 
the work done by the chamber as 
highly important and constructive, and 
as affording the only practicable way 
in which business can make itself felt 
on important questions of the day. He 
‘also spoke of the special work done in 
the study of transportation questions 
by the chamber, and in conclusion 
urged active participation by the mem- 
bers present in the civic and business 
affairs of the country. 


The first address of the morning was 
by Allen G. Hoyt, vice-president Na- 
tional City Company, New York. He 
was introduced by President Budd as a 
man having not only wide experience 
in financing but also contact with elec- 
tric railway operation as president of 
the Kansas City, Clay County & St. 
Joseph Railway and director of the 
Chicago Rapid Transit Company. An 
abstract of Mr. Hoyt’s address will be 
found elsewhere in this issue. 

Prof. T. N. Carver of Harvard Uni- 
versity then read a paper on “Customer 
and Employee Ownership of Electric 
Railways.” It appears in abstract on 
another page. 

C. W. Kellogg, Stone & Webster, 
Boston, presented a discussion of Pro- 
fessor Carver’s paper, which appears 
elsewhere, as does also a written dis- 
cussion by Fred Scheel, vice-president 
of the Utility Securities Company, 
Chicago. 

Vice-President J. N. Shannahan pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to Mr. Hoyt and 
Professor Carver for coming to At- 
lantic City and presenting their papers, 
and the meeting then adjourned. 


Thursday’s Session American Associatian 


HE second session of the Ameri- 

can Hlectric Railway Association 

was called to order in the Greek 
Temple by President Budd at 10:10 
Thursday morning and the report of 
the committee on nominations was pre- 
sented. It was read by H. B. Potter of 
Baltimore, in the absence of C. D. 
Emmons, chairman of the committee. 
The report follows: 


NOMINATIONS 


For president: J. N. Shannahan, 
president Newport News & Hampton 
Railway, Gas & Electric Company, 
Hampton, Va. 3 

First vice-president: F. R. Coates, 
president and general manager Toledo, 
Ottawa Beach & Northern Railway, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Second vice-president: W. H. Sawyer, 
president East St. Louis & Suburban 
Railway, East St. Louis, II. 

Third vice-president: R. P. Stevens, 
president Republic Railway & Light 
Company, New York. 

Fourth vice-president: J. P. Barnes, 
president Louisville Railway. 

Treasurer, Barron Collier. 

* For members of the executive com- 
mittee: Harry Reid, president Inter- 
state Public Service Company, Indian- 
apolis, and C. E. Morgan, second vice- 
president and general manager Brook- 
lyn City Railroad, Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
represent the railways; E. P. Waller, 
manager railway department General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, and 
B. A. Hegeman, Jr., president National 
Railway Appliance Company, New 
York, to renresent the manufacturers. 

Arthur W. Brady, Anderson, Ind., 
then presented the report of the com- 
mittee on uniform regulatory laws. An 
abstract follows: 


Uniform Regulatory Laws 


This committee was created by ac- 
tion of the executive committee after 
the 1923 convention for the purpose of 


considering regulatory laws affecting 
electric railways and other transporta- 
tion facilities furnishing similar serv- 
ice, with a view to ascertaining the 
possibility of securing greater uniform- 
ity in those laws. Generally speaking, 
these measures are smilar in their 
broader aspects, but in important fea- 
tures of principle and detail they .are 
widely dissimilar. For instance, power 
to fix rates and to prescribe service is 
conferred on public commissions by 
practically all laws regulating trans- 
portation agencies and other public 
utility services. On the other hand, 
there are great differences in those 
laws with respect to such fundamental 
matters as the term and kind of fran- 
chise, license or permit which may be 
granted, the public agency through 
which such grant may be secured, and 
the extent of local control. 

A striking instance of dissimilarity 
of especial importance at this time to 
the electric railways is found in the 
power of the regulatory commissions 
to prevent or control the establishment 
of a new but unnecessary or wasteful 
transportation service in compet tion 
with an established agency furnishing 
similar service. In some jurisdictions 
the commissions are vested with full 
power over such competition, in others 
they have limited power, and in still 
others they have none at all. 

The lack of harmony that exists in 
case of laws regulating electric rail- 
way and other transportation agencies 
exists also with respect to laws regu- 
lating other classes of public service. 
The results are harmful to public and 
private interests alike. One evil effect 
of this discord is the resultant state 
of mind of the investing public. What- 
ever creates uncertainty on the part of 
investors adds to the cost of procuring 
the vast sums needed for public utility 
life and growth, and the expense of 
such added cost must be included in 
the price for the service charged to the 
public. 


There is no higher authority on this 
subject than the investment bankers 
of the country, who form the interme- 
diary between investors and _ utilities. 
Their position is stated in a report of 
a committee of the Investment Bank- 
ers’ Association of America in October, 
1923, as follows: 

“With a growing industry still re- 
quiring large sums of new capital from 
year to year for some time, it is essen- 
tial, from an investment banking point 
of view alone, that the laws for the 
regulation of the public utilities by 
states be broader and more uniform 
than at present.” 

The National Association of Railway 
Utility Commissioners and the Ameri- 
can Bar Association have also recog- 
nized the serious consequences which 
spring from the more important differ- 
ences in public utility regulation, and 
which will flow in greater volume un- 
less checked. 

At the 1923 annual meeting of the 
section of public utility law of the 
American Bar Association a committee 
was appointed which reported at the 
1924 meeting in Philadelphia the draft 
of a proposed “uniform public service 
act,” accompanied by a full d’scussion 
of the subject. The proposed bill was 
referred by the association to the Con- 
ference of Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws, in whose hands it now 
rests. 

The “uniform public service act” rep- 
resents the work of a committee of five 
lawyers of ability, and in itself, as well 
as by the accompanying discussion, evi- 
dences the painstaking care and the 
breadth of view of its authors. It is 
intended to cover every phase of public 
utility regulation, and should receive 
the careful consideration of all persons 
interested in seeing that such reeula- 
tion be placed on the proper basis. 
Your committee quotes two portions of 
the bill of especial interest to the elec- 
trie railways. 

In considering the subject of uniform 
regulation as applied to the electric 
railways, the fact should be borne in 
mind that in so far as those railways 
are common carriers by railroads en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, the tend- 
ency of federal legislation is and for 
many years has been in the direction of 
a single system of country-wide regu- 
lation. To the extent that the laws 
enacted by Congress are applicable, 
uniformity in regulation already ex- 
ists. In the case of the steam carriers 
this un‘formity, of course, extends 
much farther than in the case of the 
electric railways, since it is only a part 
of the latter that fall within the terms 
of. the interstate commerce act, and 
these are* omitted from some of the 
regulations to which the steam carriers 
are subject. 

The committee has not undertaken 
to prepare for submission to the asso- 
ciation a bill for the uniform regula- 
tion of electric railways and kindred 
systems of transportation. The draft- 
ing of such a bill on behalf of a single 
branch of the public utility industry 
would perhaps complicate instead of 
simplify the situation. There are cer- 
tain principles which apply equallv to 
all kinds of public utilities, and which 
should be constantly observed when 
regulatory legislation is proposed. A, 
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regulatory act applicable to all public 
utilities which recognizes and awards, 
proper weight to these principles 
should meet the needs of the electric 
railway industry and of the public 
which it serves. 

The committee recommends that the 
association favor and do what it can 
to further the efforts being made to 
bring about greater uniformity in regu- 
latory laws. 

L. 8S. Storrs, New Haven, presented 
the report of the publications commit- 
tee, in which was reviewed briefly the 
work being done by Aera. The report 
stated that more material had been 
published than heretofore, that the 
editorials were forceful and that the 
magazine was gaining in value and 
popularity. 

The report on valuation was presented 
by F. W. Doolittle, New York. The 
report follows, somewhat abstracted: 


Valuation 


For the current year the committee 
has continued its study of the weight 
of the various evidences of value as 
disclosed by court and commission de- 
cisions, has made a study of the eco- 
nomic principles which must govern if 
the industry is to continue to render 
adequate service, and has also made 
three special studies of terminology, 
depreciation, and of a group of engi- 
neering and accounting problems. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. That there is a general tendency 
of courts and commissions to broaden 
the scope of evidences of value, so as 
to include all elements that would in- 
fluence the price offered by a pro- 
spective purchaser, and to recognize 
the importance of direct testimony as 
to present fair value. 

2. That the weight which should be 
given to each of the several evidences 


of value must depend upon conditions 


in each. individual case, the prime ob- 
ject of a valuation being to safeguard 
present and future financial require- 
ments and recognize and protect in- 
vestment honestly and prudently made. 

3. That under existing legal condi- 
tions the industry should be assured 
sufficient revenue to protect itself from 
the risk that future valuations will 
lead to a rate base below original cost 
of property now being installed, and 
must face the probability of revalua- 
tion from time to time with the re- 
sulting expense and disturbance of 
financial programs. 

4. That the lack of standard practice 
in the use of technical valuation ter- 
minology is responsible for much of 
the confusion in the decisions and opin- 
ions of commissions and courts of re- 
view. 

5. That technical terms employed in 
valuations should be carefully defined 
and their use standardized, and to this 
end the committee reports a series of 
suggested definitions. | 

6. That the larger property elements 
are rarely retired on account of age 
or wear but usually on account of ob- 
solescence, inadequacy, or change of 
public demand. 

7. That the trend of commission and 
court decisions is away from the older 
practice of deductions from  rate- 
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making value on account of accrued de- 
preciation and toward limiting such 
deductions to the amount of reserves col- 
lected from the public and invested in 
plant extensions. 

8. That in the electric and gas ac- 
counting systems the factor of uni- 
formly and definitely accruing deprecia- 
tion has given place to a retirement 
reserve applicable to the property as a 
whole and accumulated with due regard 
to the prosperity of the business, and 
that such methods are properly appli- 
cable to electric railway accounting. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. That member; companies in all 
valuation proceedings should submit 
complete evidence as to original cost, 
present-day reproduction cost, and 
present and probable future - trend of 
unit costs, and direct testimony as to 
fair present value. 

2. That the association through ap- 
propriate committees undertake to 
co-operate with the state commissions 
in replacing the requirement of uni- 
form charges for depreciation based 
upon estimated life by the more flex- 
ible system of appropriation to a gen- 
eral retirement reserve. 

3. That the determination of public 
utility values can be promoted by co- 
operative effort of the Accounting and 
Engineering Associations with the view 
of establishing clearer distinctions be- 
tween certain related but not identical 
phases of the problem and that to this 
end these associations consider among 
other matters the standardizing of in- 
vestigations and records of property 
life, the collection of more definite and 
detailed information on miscellaneous 
construction expenditures and the re- 
vision of methods of accounting there- 
for, the methods of determining and 
proving going value under the various 
conditions which confront member com- 
panies, and the collection of the neces- 
sary data and the publication of cur- 
rent index numbers of electric railway 
construction costs. 

4. That every effort should be made 
to reduce the expense of valuations 
and that in particular appraisers should 
adopt the standard methods of esti- 
mating in use by engineers and con- 
tractors as a means of reducing un- 
necessary delay in the presentation of 
the case and the examination of wit- 
nesses. 


LEGAL PRINCIPLES DISCLOSED BY TREND 
OF COMMISSION AND COURT DECISIONS 


The various decisions of the commis- 
sions and courts reported during the 
period beginning June 1, 1923, continue 
to exhibit wide divergence in point of 
view as to the proper. basis for the de- 
termination of fair value; but the gen- 
eral tendency seems to be to drift away 
from a recognition of any particular 
element of cost as a controlling or de- 
terminative factor, a tendency which 
is probably the direct outcome of the 
action of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone case, 262 U. S., 276, and its 
definite rejection of the prudent invest- 
ment theory as set forth by Justice 
Brandeis. This tendency is not, how- 
ever, universal. 

The decisions rendered by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States dur- 
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ing the past year show no variation 
from the procedure established in the 
leading case of Smyth vs. Ames “that 
a public utility is entitled to receive 
from the public a fair return upon the 
fair value of its property.” In its 
opinions the court still maintains the 
position that, before a fair value can 
be determined, consideration must be 
given to (a) original cost of construc- 
tion plus subsequent net capital ex- 
penditures; (b) amount and market 
value of stocks and bonds; (c) present 
as compared with original cost of con- 
struction; (d) probable earning capac- 
ity of the property under the particu- 
lar rates prescribed by statute or the 
commission; and to any other matters 
which are germane to the determina- 
tion of such a value of the property. 

The recent decisions of the courts, 
however, continue to exhibit a growing 
tendency to focus attention more and 
more upon (1) original cost plus sub- 
sequent net capital additions, and (2) 
reproduction cost as of the time of the 
inquiry. It should be understood that 
the committee, in using these two 
terms, assumes that not only the physi- 
cal but the non-physical elements of 
value are included to make up a valua- 
tion element upon each of these bases. 
A summary of the decisions of the 
higher courts during the past year 
shows no substantial tendency toward 
increasing the weight to be given to 
either of these elements. There has, 
however, been a tendency to reject the 
decisions of the lower tribunals, which 
exhibit a palpable failure to give sub- 
stantial recognition to current repro- 
duction cost in spite of statements to 
the contrary contained in the decisions 
of the tribunals under review. 

Utility companies engaged in valua- 
tion proceedings should not be content 
with, mere proof of the amounts com- 
prising each of the several elements of 
value to which consideration must be 
given, but should go beyond this point 
at which the utility’s proof ordinarily 
ceases, and show by an analysis of the 
financial history, and more especially 
by the present requirements and finan- 
cial position of the utility, what rate 
base as a practical matter, entirely 
aside from the engineering problem, is 
actually necessary to enable the utility 
efficiently to function. It is submitted 
that it is the duty of the companies to 
aid the courts and commissions in de- 
termining what weight should be 
given to the several elements of value 
if a just decision is to be reached. 

A public utility, unlike a manufactur- 
ing enterprise or other business which 
is not affected with a public use, cannot 
choose the time at which it enlarges its 
plant and facilities. A utility is 
obliged to provide additional facilities 
when required by the public, irrespec- 
tive of whether in its judgment the 
cost of such additional facilities may, 
at that time, be much in excess of the 
sum for which they could be con- 
structed at some time subsequent 
thereto. Under these circumstances, 
equity demands that the investors. in 
public enterprises should be protected 
in some fashion against the conse- 
quences which would follow if a subse- 
quent material recession in cost levels 
should occur, assuming that the fair 
value of the present property, without 
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reference to subsequent additions at 
that time, is to be fixed upon the basis 
of its then reproducticn cost new. 

If reproduction cost new is to be the 
main criterion of value, investors in 
public utilities are entitled to create 
out of earnings, or, in other words, 
out of specific contributions by the rate- 
payer, a sufficient sum not only to take 
care of retirements, but also to create 
a reserve which will offset a possible 
loss in value due to a future lower con- 
struction cost level. If this is not done, 
a substantial part of the capital in- 
vested in public utility enterprises dur- 
ing the last few years is subject to a 
hazard which the investor in such en- 
terprises shonld not be called upon to 
bear. His profits are limited by regu- 
lation to little more than the rate of in- 
terest required on his capital invested 
in the property. Unlike the investor 
in industrial enterprises, he is not al- 
lowed the prospect of extraordinarily 
large profits as compensation for such 
risks. 

The outstanding feature of recent 
years in public utility finance has been 
the inauguration and development of 
the customer-ownership movement. If 
this movement is to succeed, and par- 
ticularly if the sale of common stock 
of public utility enterprises is to be 
made possible, it follows that the junior 
investment in public utility enterprises 
must be safeguarded in rate-making 
proceedings. 

Any rule of valuation which has for 
its practical effect the wiping out of a 
part of the investment of the utility 
tends to wipe out all or a large part of 
the investment represented by the com- 
mon stock and perhaps even of the 
preferred stock. Apply this principle 
to a hypothetical illustration; if a prop- 
erty has been almost entirely con- 
structed during the past decade (which 
has been the case with many large and 
prosperous electric utilities) and as- 
suming that 60 per cent of the invest- 
ment is represented by bonds, 20 per 
cent by preferred stock and 20 per cent 
by ‘co:nmon stock, it would follow that 
if at some subsequent time construction 
cost Jevels should fall 20 per cent be- 
low those which prevailed during the 
last ten years, the reproduction cost 
new of the now existing property, on 
the basis of prices then prevailing, 
would be no greater than the amount 
of the funded debt and preferred stock 
then outstanding. The common stock 
investment would have been entirely 
wiped out; the margin of protection for 
the preferred stock would have disap- 
peared; the funded debt of the prop- 
erty, instead of being 60 per cent of its 
value (which had been the case at the 
time it was constructed), would then be 
75 per cent of its fair value, if that is 
based upon its then reproduction cost 
new—a proportion too high to meet the 
requirements of conservative investors. 
Under such circumstances, the utility’s 
credit would be destroyed; it would be 
unable to sell bonds, because the pro- 
portion of its funded debt to the valua- 
tion fixed would be too high, and it 
would be unable to sell stock because 
of the fate which had befallen those 


who had previously invested in its 
stock. 
Under such circumstances, it is 


clearly to the public’s interest. as well 


as to that of the investor in utility en- 
terprises, that fair value should be de- 
termined upon common-sense lines. The 
United States Supreme Court, in hold- 
ing that no single standard of value 
should be followed but that each should 
be given such weight “as may be just 
and right in each case,” obviously had 
in mind that the underlying equities of 
the situation should control. A de- 
termination of fair value, in the last 
analysis, cannot equitably be made un- 
less the equities are carefully analyzed 
and the financial requirements of the 
property, both present and future, fully 
safeguarded. Protection of investment 
honestly and prudently made in utility 
enterprises will tend to lower the rate 
ot yield demanded by investors and 
will, therefore, secure capital at the 
lowest possible rates. A policy which 
introduces extraordinary hazards will 
stunt the growth of utilities, increase 
the cost of capital to them and may 
even drive capital out of the field. The 
future progress of the customer-owner- 
ship movement depends upon whether a 
utility’s earnings shall at all times be 
sufficient to enable it to pay dividends 
upon its junior securities and to earn 
in addition thereto a sufficient amount 
to keep its junior securities at or near 
par, permitting the utility to sell addi- 
tional amounts of junior securities 
when and as required to provide new 
capital or to refund maturing obliga- 
tiens, 

The foregoing analysis of the eco- 
nomic principles controlling the de- 
termination of value may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. The committee repeats the recom- 
mendations hertofore made by its pred- 
ecessors in the preceding year that 
member companies in all valuation pro- 
ceedings should submit complete evi- 
dence as to original cost, present-day 
reproduction cost, and present and 
probable future trend of unit costs. 

2. In spite of its advantages, as re- 
gards the stability of the rate base and 
the added security of investments in 
public utilities, the committee recog- 
nizes the legal limitations upon the evi- 
dential value of the investment in the 
property as the sole criterion of fair 
value. These limits were well stated 
by the predecessor of this committee 
in the following language: “So long as 
the courts continue as at present to 
hold that the taking of the property for 
public use comes at the time of the 
establishment of the rate, rather than 
at the time the property is first devoted 
to the public service, the ‘return on in- 
vestment theory,’ whatever may be its 
economic virtues, has no legal standing 
or foundation in state or federal con- 
stitutions and that the utility which 
attempts to base its rights upon this 
theory will find itself deprived of its 
final protection against legislative ag- 
gression.” 

3. The committee is of the opinion 
that the weight to be given to each of 
the several elements of value varies to 
some degree in each individual case. A 
determination of fair value, however, 
cannot equitably be made unless the 
financial requirements of the property, 
both present and future, are fully safe- 
guarded and investments, honestly and 
prudently made, are recognized and 
protected. No value can be a fair value 
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unless it accomplishes those two things. 
The committee therefore recommends 
that such weight be determined accord- 
ing to the equities of each situation. 
The United States Supreme Court, in 
holding that no single standard of value 
should be followed but that each should 
be given such weight “as may be just 
and right in each case,” obviously had 
in mind that the underlying equities of 
each situation should control. 


DEPRECIATION 


The 1919 committee on valuation 
recommended that no deduction for ac- 
crued physical depreciation be made in 
determining the fair value of well 
maintained railway property whether 
this value were based upon investment 
or cost of reproduction. This recom- 
mendation was made without extended 
discussion of the subject of deprecia- 
tion and of the possibilities of arriving 
at the same results in a rate case 
whether or not deductions for deprecia- 
tion were made. In _ indorsing this 
recommendation of the 1919 committee 
the present committee suggests certain 
limitations or reservations and presents 
a discussion of the principles involved 
through which it hopes that the at- 
titude of the association on the subject 
may be more specifically set forth. 

it is often held, in partial opposition 
to the recommendation of the commit- 
tee, that although accrued depreciation 
should not be deducted from invest- 
ment, it should be deducted from cost 
of reproduction, at least under present 
conditions when such cost materially 
exceeds the investment, on the ground 
that appreciation and depreciation, be- 
ing of similar character but opposite 
effect, should either be considered to- 
gether or else both excluded. Such 
reasoning does not appear to be sound, 
to the extent at least that appreciation 
is due to a decrease in the purchasing 
power of the dollar by which value is 
measured. The intrinsic value of prop- 
erty is not changed when the yardstick 
by which it is measured is shortened. 
Depreciation, on the other hand, is a 
physical characteristic involving the 
age and probable future useful life of 
physical property, and having, there- 
fore, no connection with measures of 
value based upon prevailing economic 
conditions. The committee therefore 
urges that no distinction be made with 
respect to accrued depreciation between 
valuations based upon investment or on 
cost of reproduction to the extent that 
the difference between such valuations 
is caused by the varying value of 
money. : 

The theory of accrued depreciation 
rests upon the assumption that prop- 
erty is gradually consumed in service 
and that the loss in value may, in part 
at least, be measured by lapse of time 
or extent and character of service. It 
is undoubtedly true that many elements 
of railway property, such as ties, rail, 
poles, trolley wire, etc., do wear out or 
deteriorate with some approach to uni- 
formity. However, when such elements 
reach the end of their useful lives they 
are commonly renewed through charges 
to operating expense, and no standard 
accounting system now in effect re- 
quires the regular accumulation of any 
specific reserve against which the re- 
tirements of such elements might be 
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charged, and the uniformity of re- 
newals of such elements in a mature 
property of substantial size makes a 


“reserve for such purposes superfluous. 


Any deductions from the value of such 
elements on account of their age or 
condition therefore involve injustice and 


’ confiscation. 


In the case of larger property ele- 
ments, such as cars, buildings, power 
stations, power station equipment, etc., 
retirement of units is very rarely due 
to age or wear, but rather to obso- 
lescence, inadequacy, or public demands 
for different equipment or service. De- 
preciation or loss in usefulness in most 
of these cases do not gradually accrue, 
but rather occur more or less abruptly 
from causes which cannot be foreseen 
with any approach to accuracy. 

Within certain limits it is possible to 
foresee retirements due to inadequacy, 
but in general no accurate forecasts are 
possible as to the time when important 
elements of railway property must be 
retired, and if such forecasts were pos- 
sible it would be inequitable in many 
cases to charge the users of existing 


property with the cost of its premature 


retirement because the advantages re- 
sulting from such retirement, such as 
more comfortable, safe, or efficient sub- 
stitute equipment, are enjoyed by the 
users of such equipment. In view of 
the facts that the minor elements of 
railway property which gradually wear 
out are renewed through operating ex- 
pense without the accumulation of re- 


serves, and that more important ele- 


ments rarely wear out but abruptly 
cease to be useful at times which can- 
not be foreseen or, if foreseen, should 
not have their retirement provided for 
in advance, the committee is of the 
opinion that computations of and de- 
ductions for accrued depreciation based 
upon inspection of property or its esti- 
mated useful life should have no part 
in valuation proceedings’ for rate- 


making purposes. - * 


The committee does not hold that no 
reserves should be accumulated for 
future retirements of property not nor- 
mally chargeable to maintenance. On 
the contrary it urges that sufficient re- 
serves be accumulated reasonably to 
provide for anticipated retirements and 
for contingencies. Such reserves may 
be substantially less than required to 
offset the theoretical depreciation above 
considered. It may not always be wise 
to limit reserves to these purposes and 
proportions. Where the commissions 
having jurisdiction over public utility 
property or the courts to which appeals 
may be taken have a definitely estab- 
lished practice of making deductions 
for accrued depreciation in determining 
fair value, or where existing franchises 
or other agreements provide for munic- 
ipal purchase of public utility property 
under conditions which permit of de- 
ductions for depreciation, it is wise to 


‘accumulate adequate depreciation re- 


serves as an insurance against loss in 
such proceedings. Even in the absence 
of such impelling reasons for liberal 
reserves, the committee would not 
eriticise their accumulation to the ex- 
tent possible under moderate rates of 
fare and without curtailment of normal 
returns to investors. 

It is pointed out, however, that such 
insurance’ usually involves higher 
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charges to patrons on account of the 
unnecessarily large reserve which they 
are called upon to create, and that the 
protection thereby afforded to the 
utility at the expense of its customers 
serves no useful purpose whatever 
other than insurance against a practice 
involving depreciation which has: no 
logical foundation under the conditions 
surrounding regulated public utilities. 
Any insurance against a contingency 
which is wholly avoidable is econom- 
ically unsound and a needless extrava- 
gance. It is such insurance that is 
often responsible for claims for depre- 
ciation annuities in rate cases in excess 
of appropriations actually made to re- 
tirement reserves, with counter charges 
that the utilities are inflating their 
costs of service to be covered by rev- 
enues from patrons. There is nothing 
illogical about such claims of a public 
utility if it prefers to segregate on its 
books its reserve for retirements only 
and to retain in its surplus such 
further provision as may be needed for 
insurance against confiscation, the two 
provisions being combined for simplicity 
in rate cases. ° 

It is sometimes contended that the 
active advocates of the accrued depre- 
ciation theory are in some cases en- 
deavoring to accumulate reserves for 
depreciation largely in excess of retire- 
ment needs in order that in due time 


governmental agencies may take over - 


the properties at a cost far less than 
the investment therein through the de- 
duction of the excessive reserves. Any 
such motives for the accumulation of 
excessive reserves should not prevail 
unchallenged and without publicity. If 
the patrons of public utilities are op- 
posed to their ownership and operation 
by governmental agencies because of 
demonstrated inefficiency and political 
handicaps, they should not be led into 
such ownership because of a favorable 
purchase price established through re- 
serves which they have themselves un- 
wittingly contributed. If advocates of 
municipal ownership wish the patrons 
of public utilities gradually to provide 
funds for municipal purchase of utili- 
ties, these funds should be openly accu- 
mulated and should be distinct from 
necessary provisions for retirements. 
A study of the decisions of regu- 
latory commissions and courts in re- 
cent years discloses a definite trend 
away from the older practice of deduc- 
tions for accrued depreciation.. This 
trend has doubtless come about through 
a clearer understanding of the peculiar 
conditions surrounding property dedi- 
cated to public service as distinct from 
that engaged in unregulated industry. 
Numerous decisions, not only of com- 
missions but of state and federal courts 
and the United States Supreme Court. 
have wholly repudiated the theory of 
accrued depreciation deductions from 
value for rate-making purposes. 
Coincident with this repudiation of 
the accrued depreciation theory there 
has developed primarily among the 
regulatory commissions a practice of 
making deduction from valuation to 
the extent only of reserves which utili- 
ties have accumulated from revenues 
derived from their patrons and in- 
vested in the property devoted to public 
service.. It is the contention in these 
decisions that the property acquired 
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through funds which the reserves rep- 
resent should not earn a return for in- 
vestors in the property for the reason 
that investors have made no sacrifice 
in creating the reserves. It is further 
contended that the reserves, having 
been contributed by the patrons for the 
upkeep of the property, should be held 
and invested by the managers as a 
trust fund, the income to be used either 
to increase the fund or to replace reve- 
nues otherwise collected: from patrons. 
It is sometimes held that the deduction 
of the reserve from the value of the 
property as a whole, thereby eliminat- 
ing the revenue derived from the re- 
serve, works no hardship to any in- 
terested party if the reserves are 
otherwise adequately maintained and in- 
vestors are provided with a suitable re- 
turn on the property which they have 
furnished. 

Without undertaking to oppose this 
view, the committee points out the 
danger of injustice to investors in as- 
suming that accumulated reserves have 
in fact been contributed by ‘patrons 
rather than through a sacrifice in re- 
turn which investors have made to ac- 
cumulate reserves during periods of 
inadequate revenues. The facts in each 
can be established only through a study 
of the financial history of the property, 
which will ordinarily be available for a 
sufficient period to show whether or 
not the cumulative return to investors 
has been reasonable or otherwise. If 
such return has been deficient, the ques- 
tion arises as to whether the reserve 
belongs to the property or to the in- 
vestors, or should be divided between 
them. It is the opinion of the commit- 
tee that reserves wholly created at the 
expense of the investors out of inade- 
quate.revenues should not be considered 
for purposes of deduction in determin- 
ing the rate base, and the decisions of 
a number of the commissions and the 
regulations of the Federal Power Com- 
mission indorse this view. In the event 
that with inadequate past revenues the 
reserve is nevertheless assigned in any 
cases to the property and not allowed 
as belonging to the investors, the pro- 
priety of an offsetting allowance for 
some form of non-physical value should 
be given special consideration. It 
would appear simpler in such cases to 
recognize the reserve, together with 
the surplus, as the property of the in- 
vestor, and correspondingly to reduce 
the allowance otherwise appropriate for 
non-physical value. 

The committee is of the opinion that 
deductions in valuation for depreciation 
even to the extent of existing reserves 
really serve no useful purpose, and -< 
that the entire question of such deduc- 
tions may be avoided through a method 
adopted by certain commissions which 
avoid injustice to any _ interested 
parties. In its decision in the Duluth 
Street Railway case (1923) P.U.R. 
19238D 705, 7386, the Wisconsin Com- 
mission established a rate base without 
any deduction for accrued depreciation 
but held that the income from the re- 
serve should be credited to the reserve, 
thereby reducing the current provisions 
for retirements to be collected from 
patrons. 

The committee indorses this proced- 
ure adopted by the Wisconsin Com- 
mission as a sound and logical solution 
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of the question of accrued depreciation 
and a means of avoiding further con- 
troversies over this problem, which has 
confused many past valuations. 

The committee finds recent decisions 
and the action of the National Associa- 
tion of Railroad and Utilities Commis- 
sioners in recommending uniform 
classifications of account for electric 
and gas utilities, these classifications 
being the only national system so far 
developed by the state commissions to 
be in accord with its recommendations 
in this and previous reports, in that 
reserves aye provided not for accrued 
depreciation but, rather, to equalize the 
cost of retirements and to make reason- 
able provision for contingencies. The 
word “depreciation” does not anywhere 
appear in the uniform system of ac- 
counts already adopted by more than 
one-half of the state commissions hav- 
ing jurisdiction over the accounting of 
electric and gas utilities, the word “re- 
tirements” being substituted, thereby 
avoiding the indefiniteness, confusion, 
and misunderstanding which the use of 
the term “depreciation” involves. 

It-is significant that, consistent with 
the provisions of these uniform ac- 
counting systems, certain state com- 
missions have fixed definite limits to 
the accumulation of retirement re- 
serves, which limits have no apparent 
relation to theoretical depreciation ex- 
isting in the properties. There is fur- 
ther significance in the flexibility in 
retirement appropriations provided for 
in the electric and gas accounting 
systems, which recognize that there is 
no such factor as a uniformly and 
definitely accruing depreciation, but 
rather, that retirements which occur 
without regularity can adequately be 
provided for by a reserve applicable to 
the property as a whole and accumu- 
lated with due regard to the prosperity 
of the business. It is believed that re- 
serves for railway property as a whole 
based upon available experience can be 
fixed with greater accuracy than is 
possible through separate consideration 
of the various component parts of the 
property. 

The committee recommends that the 
association, through appropriate com- 
mittees, undertake to co-operate with 
the state commissions in eliminating 
from accounting methods for electric 
railways any requirement for uniform 
charges for depreciation based upon 
estimated useful life of the property, 
and in substituting therefor the more 
flexible system of appropriations for 
retirements prescribed for other utilities. 


TERMINOLOGY 


No little confusion is added to the 
complex problem attending the deter- 
mination of. values of properties of 
publie service corporations by the un- 
fortunate and loose choice of terms in 
the presentation of valuation cases be- 
fore regulatory commissions. And 
often the confusion does not stop here, 
but is passed along by the commissions 
and perpetuated in commission deci- 
sions and opinions of courts of review. 

Terminology, in its application to 
valuation law and literature, embraces 
not only the choice of technical terms, 
but in its general aspect extends to a 
definite use and a correct distribution 
of these terms. 
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The present lack of uniformity in the 
choice and accommodation of terms in 
treatments of the subject of valuation 
proceeding from different sources Is a 
situation that can perhaps be con- 
doned, but such condonement ought not 
to be extended to cases where those 
responsible for the presentations on 
the subject use loose and contradictory 
terms in the same report or decision. 

Until such time as it is found pos- 
sible to go into the matter of a re- 
classification it seems desirable to 
limit this portion of the committee’s 
report to recommendations covering 
definitions of such items as will be 
made more definite thereby. 


Valuation.—The committee recommended 
that the term ‘valuation’ be used to in- 
dicate the final value fixed by a duly con- 
stituted authority. It is suggested, how- 
ever, that qualifying adjectives such as 
“fair,” “final” or “official” be used in con- 
nection with the term ‘valuation’ so as to 
give definite indication of value fixed by a 
duly constituted authority. 

Appraisal.—F ollowing the general lead 
indicated by courts and commissions in 
their use of the term “‘valuation’’ in official 
findings of property worth, it is recom- 
mended that the term “appraisal” be used 
to indicate a complete engineering estimate, 
embracing all the elements of value ‘pro- 
ceeding from a given hypothesis. When 
the term ‘appraisal’ is used as applying 
to engineering estimates, the hypothesis 
from which it proceeds should be plainly 
stated, such as ‘‘engineer’s reproduction cost 
appraisal,’ ‘engineer’s historical cost ap- 
praisal,” ete. 

Reproduction Cost, Cost of Reproduc- 
tion.—These terms with no qualifying words 
or phases should be used only when the 
figure presented represents the cost of 
producing the property at wage rates and 
material prices prevailing as of the time 
of inquiry. The determination of this figure 
necessarily involves the exercise of judg- 
ment as the inventory of an established 
utility property is sure to include some 
items not on the market at the date of 
inquiry. The engineer’s appraisal on this 
basis is, therefore, an “estimate” and 
there should be no hesitancy in so desig- 
nating it. 

Historical Cost.—This term applied to 
engineering appraisals is defined as mean- 
ing the estimated cost of a property result- 
ing from the pricing of the various items 
or groups of items in an inventory, taken 
as of the date of the inquiry, as of the time 
or times when acquired, constructed, or 
installed. This determination also involves 
much of estimate. ‘‘Historical investment,” 
“book cost” or ‘factual cost” are the terms 
that should apply to the results of an 
accounting analysis that is comparable to 
the engineering appraisal. 

The following definitions 
the words and phrases used in the 
schematic presentation, illustrating the 
classification of terms commonly used in 
engineering appraisals and in the deter- 
mination of “fair value.” 


Final or Official Value is defined as the 
figure determined upon by legal authority 
as representing “fair value,’ after con- 
sideration of all relevant facts. 


Value of Fixed Physical Property is the 
figure which results from the consideration 
of land, the cost of specific construction of 
property other than land, with the neces- 
sary and concomitant general and mis- 
cellaneous construction expenditures. Hs- 
timates of the value of physical property 
may be made to proceed from different 
hypotheses and it is therefore necessary 
that the basis of the engineering appraisal 
be clearly stated. 


Land of a street railway or other utility 
company may consist of right of way or 
other land used in utility operation. 

Community Value of land is that value 
which the land in the proportion that it 
may be held has for ordinary community 
purposes. It is the normal market value 
of similar and contiguous land. 


Consequential Damages as an element in 
the cost and value of land is defined as the 
excess above the market value of the land 
for ordinary community purposes that must 
be paid for, severance, abutting and other 
damages. 

Acquisition cost of land is defined as 
being the sum total of the expenditures 
made incident to the actual negotiations for 


are given for 
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and purchase of the land, such as com- 
missions, cost of plats, title insurance, cost 
of abstracts, notarial fees, cost of record- 
ing deeds and all similar expenses incurred 
in connection with such acquisition. 


Specific Construction is defined as the 
sum resulting from the application of unit 
costs to the discoverable items that appear 
in an inventory plus allowances for 
omissions in inventory and in price. 


Priced Inventory is defined as the result 
obtained by the application of unit prices 
to the discoverable items appearing in the 
inventory. The priced inventory should 
include, , either in material quantities or 
in the unit costs, allowances for inevitable 
losses, due to waste, breakage, theft of 
materials, in amounts determined from ex- 
perience. All costs determined for applica- 
tion to items of inventory should include 
the cost of non-productive time, direct 
supervision, transportation of employees, 
and all direct supervisory expense. 
Material costs should include freight and 
handling and all purchasing and _ stores 
expense. 


Omissions in Inventory and Pricing.— 
It is necessary to make allowances for 
undiscoverable items and for deficiencies 
in price determinations in order to obtain 
an approach to the full and complete cost 
of specific construction. Omissions in this 
sense are defined to be such allowances as 
are necessary to overcome the natural 
tendency toward understatement in studies 
inyorans the consideration of innumerable 

etails, 


General and: Miscellaneous Hapenditures. 
—This term when applied to valuation 
studies refers, of course, to construction 
expenditures. The term as defined in this 
connection included not only the expendi- 
tures which cannot conveniently be 
allocated to specific accounts, but also the 
expenditures designated ‘‘Franchises” in 
the classification of accounts prescribed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
adopted by numerous state commissions. 
The accounts included are No. 501— 
Engineering and Superintendence; No. 545 
—Franchises; No. 546—Law Expenditures; 
No. _547—Interest During Construction; 
No. 548—Injuries and Damages; No. 549— 
Taxes During Construction; No. 550— 
Miscellaneous. 


Lngineering and Superintendence includes 
all expenditures for services of engineers, 
draftsman and superintendents employed 
on preliminary and construction work and 
also all expenses incident to construction 
work. All such expenditures are properly 
included under I. C. C, Road and Hquip- 
ment Account, No. 501. 


Franchises. — The courts have quite 
generally held that in the determination of 
fair value nothing shall be included for 
franchises except expenditures actually 
made to a state or to a political sub- 
division thereof in consideration for the 
privilege of doing business. Franchise costs 
are included with general and miscellaneous 
construction expenditures in this discussion 
only because they are so treated by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
classification of accounts prescribed by that 
body. It is, of course, recognized that elec- 
tric street railway companies have in the 
past paid for franchises and are from time 
to time required to make expenditures for 
the purpose of perpetuating their rights 
to do business in accordance with the 
terms of franchise agreements. Often the 
exact amount of the expenditures, how- 
ever legitimate they may be, are not of 
record. Where such payments are known 
to have been made, they should not be ex- 
cluded in an engineer’s appraisal, or from 
the final valuation, because of the necessity 
of resorting to estimates of the amounts 
expended. Such expenditures are of the 
order of franchise costs and it is recom- 
mended that they be included under the 
heading “Franchises” in addition to actual 
recorded amounts paid in consideration of 
franchise grants. Of course, such pay- 
ments must not be confused with payments 
ne cee operating Pes ost property 

i ; earnings taxes 
for special taxes. Re «Ete 


Law Ha«penditures embrace all expendi- 
tures for legal services in cohneching Rite 
the construction operations of the roperty 
whether such services be render during 
the specific period when construction work 
is going on, before such period or subse- 
Saanouln ca ee ee expenditures are 

) cluded under I. C. Cc. 
Equipment Account, No, 546, prone ma 


Interest.—I. C. C. Road and uipm: 
Account, No. 547, bears the heading “inter: 
est During Construction.” It is recom- 
mended that this heading be restricted to 
the one word “Interest” in the presentation 
of engineering appraisals and that in the 
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" presentation of valuation cases it be made 


to include all interest properly chargeable 
to capital, whether accruing during con- 
struction, prior to construction or. subse- 
quent to construction. 


Injuries and Damages.—This term is in- 
tended to embrace all expenditures for in- 
juries and damages made in connection 
with the construction operations of the 
property whether the actual disbursements 
occur during the specific period when con- 
struction work is going on, before such 
period or subsequent thereto. All such ex- 
penditures are properly.included in I. C. C. 
Road and Equipment Aceount, No. 548. 


Taxes.—This term as used in presenta- 
tion of engineering appraisals is defined as 
including all taxes assignable to construc- 
tion operations and properly chargeable to 
capital. 


The term Miscellaneous as used in con- 
nection with general construction expendi- 
tures is defined as including the following: 
(a) Incorporation, (b) Organization, (c) 
Financing, (d) Promotion, and (e) Admin- 
istration. 


Incorporation.—This term as applied to 
engineering estimates is defined 4s includ- 
ing fees paid to governments for incor- 
poration. 

Organization is defined as including office 
and other expenses incident to organizing 
corporations, also counsel fees in connec- 
tion with organization, 


Financing as applied to engineering ap- 
praisals is defined as embracing the cost 
of preparing and issuing stock certificates ; 
and also the financial sacrifice on the part 
of the electric railway company repre- 
sented ‘by the amount charged by bankers 
and investment brokers for underwriting 
security issues, such amounts being the 
difference between the price at which such 
issues are sold to the underwriting agen- 
cies and the amounts paid for same by 
the investing public. 


Promotion is defined as including cost of 
preparing and distributing prospectuses, 
cost of soliciting subscriptions for stock, 
fees paid to promoters for their services in 
organizing the company. 


Consolidation usually results in a prop- 
erty with some duplication in. equipment 
and with a total cost in excess of the 
necessary cost of a single system to serve 
the community. On the other hand the re- 
sult of a consolidation is usually the estab- 
lishment of a unified service at a lower 
fare than was possible under competition. 
So much of consolidation costs as measures 
the expenditures resulting in direct benefits, 
to the users of the service, either in rates 
charged or in the convenience of the serv- 
ice, is defined as a reasonable amount to 
be included in historic cost appraisals pre- 
sented as a consideration in the determina- 
tion of fair value. 


Superseded Property.—To the extent that 
it represents property in the acquisition of 
which reasonable business judgment was 
exercised and to the extent that the con- 
tribution by users of the service through 
the fare box have not provided for its re- 
tiral, is defined as a proper inclusion in an 
historic cost appraisal as a consideration 
in the determination of fair value. 


Other Non-Physical Elements.—Undoubt- 
edly, there are cases where the circum- 
stances that have attended the creation of 
electric railway and other utility proper- 
ties demand the consideration of non-physi- 
cal elements other than those which are 
herein mentioned, but the attempt is not 
made here to enumerate all such consid- 
erations, 


Administration—under this heading are 
to be included the salaries and expenses of 
general officers of an electric railway under 
construction, assistants, clerks and other 
employes in general offices engaged on 
construction accounts or work; rents and 
repairs of Seneral offices and all office ex- 
penses incident to construction operation, 
whether such services are rendered during 


‘the specific period when construction work 


is going on, before such period or subse- 
quent thereto. 


Working Capital is defined as those float- 
ing assets, cash and materials and supplies 
so essential in the establishment and pres- 
ervation of the credit of the company and 
the proper maintenance and operation of 
its physical plant. 

Non-Physical Elements of Value are de- 
fined as such elements as are not suscepti- 
ble of physical enumeration or measure- 
ment, but which represent real and genuine 
value attaching to a property that has 


eesod tt conception, maintained its ex- 


stence, and demonstrated its serviceability 


in the life of the community, 


Going Concern Value is that|value which 
a plant possesses by reason of the fact it 
has advanced from the state of a mere col- 
lection of physical units just ready to com- 
mence operation to the state where it is 
an operating plant, functioning and doing 
business; it is such value as it possesses 
over and above a like plant which is oper- 
able but not actually operating. 


ENGINEERING AND ACCOUNTING 
PROBLEMS 


Whatever legal and economic prin- 
ciples may eventually be held to be 
controlling, the actual fixing of values 
will continue to depend upon the cor- 
rect and practical application of sound 
engineering and accounting principles. 

Life of Property.—The relation of the 
age of a particular unit of property to 
its remaining service life is frequently 
discussed in valuation proceedings, 
particularly by those engineers or com- 
missions who believe that property 


should be depreciated on a life table 


basis, and in many other investigations 
the probable service life of units of 
property is a matter of practical im- 
portance. : 

Lives of different classes of property 
vary with differing conditions of use, 
not only from city to city but even in 
the same city from time to time. No 
table of lives can be prepared which 
will be of general or continuous applica- 
tion, but mcthods of recording and com- 
piling life data can be developed which 
will make possible more accurate esti- 
mates than any now available. This is 
particularly true if the estimate is 
confined to retirements due to actual 
use. When, however, service life is so 
defined as to include the influence of 
possible inadequacy and obsolescence, 
no accurate estimates are possible. 
Bearing in mind that inspection by com- 
petent engineers familiar with both 
conditions of operation and with the 
progress in the art is the only satisfac- 
tory basis for judgment as to the future 
usefulness of property, whether now in 
service or about to be acquired, it 
should be possible to standardize 
methods of engineering inspection and 
forms of recording valuable data which 
will cast much light up the difficult 
problem of providing for necessary 
property retirements. 

Miscellaneous Construction Hupendt- 
tures.—In the past much confusion has 
resulted from) lack of uniformity in 
methods employed to determine miscel- 
laneous construction expenditures or 
construction overheads. More recently 
substantial progress has been made in 
associating with specific construction a 
greater part than heretofore of the 
miscellaneous expenditures and in 
clearly defining the nature and the ex- 
tent of these miscellaneous expenses 
which cannot be so associated. There 
is still an opportunity for improvement 
and the Engineering and Accounting 
Associations can be of assistance to the 
industry by developing and recommend- 
ing practices which will enable ap- 


‘praisers to prove from records cur- 


rently kept the amounts of the several 
miscellaneous construction - expenses 
claimed. 

Economy in Appraisal Work. — The 
committee fully concurs in the findings 
of its predecessors that much unneces- 
sary time and expense have been em- 
ployed in the making of valuations and 
that, in so far as possible, time and ex- 


pense should be kept at a minimum. 
Reference has been made in previous 
reports to the so-called “yardstick” 
method of appraisal. It should be 
borne in mind that no one “yardstick” 
can be chosen which is applicable under 
all conditions, and in each case that 
“vardstick” should be chosen which in- 
volves detail commensurate with the re- 
quirement of the case in question. 

Because of the practice frequently 
indulged in by counsel of examining 
appraisers in the most minute detail 
on the nature and value of the.smallest 
physical units in order if possible to 
show items which have been overlooked 
or errors which have been made and by 
imputation thus to reflect unfavorably 
upon the whole appraisal, engineers 
have been driven to the practice of 
making appraisals in detail wholly in- 
commensurate with the necessities of 
the case and detail which lends but 
specious accuracy to conclusions. So 
long as courts and commissions permit 
the dissection of reports into insignifi- 
cant and inconsequential detail it will 
be necessary for appraisers to spend 
time and money necessary to protect 
their conclusions against an attack of 
this nature. 

There are in use by engineers and 
contractors methods of estimating as a 
basis for the preparation of bids which 
are recognized as more or less stand- 
ard practice. We would suggest that 
the -adoption by appraisers of such 
methods is the best protection against 
the unnecessary and inconsistent ex- 
amination by counsel referred to above. 
Conclusions reached by a method which 
is in frequent, if not in general use, 
have a weight considerably exceeding 
that of conclusions following equally 
good but less generally used methods. 

The investigations and recommenda- 
tions of the Accounting and Engineer- 
ing Associations concerning estimating 
practice would be of substantial help 
to the industry if they resulted in the 
recognition of certain methods as 
standard. 

The principal possibility of effecting 
economies in the making of appraisals 
apparently lies at this time along the 
line of a closer contact between the en- 
gineering and legal staffs and in the 
agreement between parties as to in- 
ventory in advance of the trial of any 
case. : 

Evidences of Going Valwe.—Going 
value is generally recognized by courts 
and commissions, but not infrequently 
allowances are inadequate because the 
evidence submitted is fragmentary or 
otherwise unconvincing. A most useful 
service can be rendered by the Engi- 
neering and Accounting Associations in 
making a study of the methods of proof 
of going value most appropriate under 
different circumstances. 

Index Numbers—Authoritative index 
numbers of electric railway construc- 
tion costs would be most useful in de- 
termining the effect on an appraisal of 
pricing as of various dates. If such 
index numbers were available they 
would permit such determinations with 
sufficient aecuracy for many purposes 
without the great labor involved in 
detailed repricing of inventories. It 
is appreciated that no single index 
number can be developed which can 
be applied indiscriminately to all 
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classes of electric railways—urban, in- 
terurban, rapid transit, ete. To achieve 
flexibility in application it is necessary 
that the index number for individual 
use be a composite of several primary 
index numbers relating ‘to different 
classes of property and to different ele- 
ments of cost. With the relative weight 
of the different classes and elements of 
cost known the primary index numbers 
may be combined into general index 
numbers suitable for use with different 
types of property. 

The detailed work of developing such 
index numbers is considerable, but once 
developed they may be brought to date 
from time to time with reasonable ef- 
fort. Some data have been assembled 
and the committee feels that the pos- 
sibilities of constructive work along 
this line are such that they warrant 
further study. 

The report was signed by E. J. Bech- 
tel, H. M. Brinckerhoff, H. A. Clarke, 
Thomas Conway, Jr., W. Findley Downs, 
J. A. Emery, T. E. Francis, C. W. Gil- 
lespie, J. B. Klumpp, W. H. Maltbie, 
L. R. Nash, A. S. Richey, Frank Silli- 
man, Jr., W. B. Tuttle, E. D. Uhlendorf, 
W. H. Sawyer, executive committee 
member; J. P.. Barnes, executive com- 
mittee member; F. C. Hamilton, vice- 
chairman, and F. W. Doolittle, chair- 
man. : 

G. A. Richardson, vice-president and 
general manager Chicago Surface 
Lines, presented the report of the com- 
mittee on unification and co-ordination 
of all forms of local transportation. 


Unification and Co-ordination 
of Local Transportation 


The purpose of a city’s transporta- 
tion system is to carry people who de- 
sire to ride, in the quickest and most 
convenient» manner possible, safely and 
at a reasonable fare. The wide variety 
of service to be rendered in the various 
sections of a city requires the use of 
several methods, but in order to per- 
mit the tremendous variety of routes 
necessary to the individual citizens, the 
parts of the system should be under 
a single management, and should be so 
carefully co-ordinated as to provide the 
maximum of service at a minimum 
cost without discrimination or special 
privileges. 

The entire cost of transportation 
must be paid for by the fares collected. 
Compet‘tive or duplicate service is 
wasteful, and under existing public 
regulatory methods should not be per- 
mitted in the best interests of public 
welfare. 

Proper unified service may involve 
the use of various types of vehicles for 
various methods of operation, but the 
present flurry of opinion that the street 
railways may be supplanted cannot be 
sustained. Many authorities might be 
quoted, but the following comments 
published in the proceedings of the 
A.E.R.A, for 1920 are probably most 
interesting since they come from repre- 
sentatives of the largest motor-bus sys- 
tem operating under conditions and 
traditions most peculiarly fitted to 
motor-bus service. This quotation is an 
extract from a paper written by Messrs. 
George J. Shave and Frank C. Pick of 
‘the London General Omnibus Com- 
pany, Ltd. 
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“Tt is possible to frame an ascend- 
ing scale of densities of traffic, and to 
note the limits in the scale which mark 
the service capacity of different instru- 
ments of transport. Such a rough scale 
prepared for London would be as fol- 
lows: Very light—under 500,000 pas- 
sengers per mile of route per annum, 
light—from 500,000 up to 1,000,000; 
medium—from 1,000,000 up to 4,000,- 
000; heavy—from 4,000,000 up to 
6,000,000; very heavy—over 6,000,000 
passengers per mile of route per 
annum. (Mile of route is here used to 
define ‘mile of street,’ or the operation 
in both directions. ) : 

“Then, calculating the maximum pos- 
sible carrying capacity of the flow of 
motor omnibuses or tramcars through 
the streets or of trains on a railway 
and the minimum possible load for each 
class of service which would be eco- 
nomical, we can decide as follows: Very 
light passenger traffic can only be 
economically carried by motor omnibus; 
light passenger traffic is best carried 
by motor omnibus, but can also be 
economically carried by street car; 
medium passenger traffic can be ear- 
ried by motor omnibus, street car or 
railway train; heavy passenger traffic 
can only be carried by street car or 
railway train; very heavy passenger 
traffic can only be carried by railway 
train. 

“Such a scale may be applicable to 
American conditions without change, 
but probably the maximum limits for 
medium and heavy traffic are slightly 
higher.” 

A general review of the present-day 
situation is all that can be stated, be- 
cause each specific problem can only 
be answered by a careful analysis of 
the factors involved. 

The ideal development of a city as to 
its growth, zoning, transportation plan, 
or any other essential feature, cannot 
be made to exist, but the nearest prac- 
ticable approach may be worked out on 
the basis of the fundamental principles 
herein outlined. 

In the development of city transpor- 
tation through the last seventy years 
various types of vehicles have been 
used, each new type supplanting its 
predecessor when proved more efficient 
and more serviceable. As the cities 
grew in size the tendency toward 
competition and promotion grew also, 
but the development of the electric car 
put a new enthusiasm in the public 
mind and promoters built lines wildly. 

Resulting confusion, speculation and 
lack of system in routing ultimately 
proved disastrous, and in all cities a 
partial or total consolidation of lines 
became necessary. This grouping of 
various routes has permitted the street 
railways to serve the communities ade- 
quately for a relatively low fare, and 
has stimulated the growth of the 
various neighborhoods as natural con- 
ditions warranted, since the unlimited 
ride for one fare, with liberal transfer 
privileges, has enabled the people to 
choose their home locations w:thout too 
much regard for the location of their 
places of employment. The result of 
consolidation, too, has been to permit 
simpler car routings, to create greater 
reliability of service; has removed 
duplicate or waste investment, and has 
enabled the desirable and necessary ex- 
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tension work to be carried financially 
in the beginning by the lines of heavy 
riding. Maximum service to the pub- 
lic at the lowest cost is only obtainable 
under a unified system. 

The rapid development of the auto 
mobile started a new wave of promo- 
tion and speculation in transportation. 
From the irresponsible jitney has 
grown the motorbus, and because of 
the enthusiasm over a new idea in 
transportation having a real semblance 
of value, destructive competition has 
been freely established and publicly 
welcomed. War conditions in some 
instances prevented railway develop- 
ment of the motor bus as an auxiliary, 
while the natural hesitation of dis- 
criminating and informed railway 
leaders, who saw the weaknesses of 
the new vehicle, left to the promoter 
the whole field of motor-bus exploita- 
tion. 

The situation in many cities is now 
too much like that early period of 
street railway promotion and must 
develop toward an economical co-ordi- 
nation of all essential public carriers. 

Three general classes of public car- 
riers are well recognized as workable 
and desirable in proper circumstances. 

1. Rapid. Transit lines, using ele- 
vated, subway, private rights-of-way, 
or combinations of these. 

2. Surface street railways, operat- 
ing single cars, with two men or one 
man, or part time each way; operating 
motor and trail trains; or two motor- 
car trains; operating on streets, or 
private rights-of-way, and in subways 
in congested areas. 

3. Motor buses. 
busy routes; 
traveled lines. 

Each of these can have a_ logical 
place for operation, but an electre 
street railway can and does serve com- 
pletely and most effectively in many 
cities. The possibilities of economic 
use of rapid transit lines or of motor 
buses is extremely limited, as compared 
to the use of surface street railways. 
Each type of service is undergoing 
development, and none needs develop- 
ment as much as the newest of the 
three, the motor bus. 

A rapid transit system, involving a 
very expensive right-of-way, is only 
justified where the density of travel 
can create sufficient use for the invest- 
ment, Elevated railroads cost at least 
four times as much as surface street 
railways, and subways four or five 
times as much as elevated lines. Yet 
when cities reach a size above three 
quarters of a million, the congestion 
of some streets slows down operation 
of all vehicles on these thoroughfares 
and so concentrates travel in certain 
directions as to make it a civie neces- 
sity ta cut new special streets, or 
create new levels for the transportation 
of the great volumes of passengers. 
The congested area, or number of such 
routes affected, varies with the popu- 
lation and topography of the city. The 
most economical answer is in each case 
only decided by the special local cir- 
cumstances. But rapid transit, or 
special right-of-way transit, is an abso- 
lute necessity in some cit*es and serves 
its purpose best when used to carry 
people rapidly between congested areas 
and various distributing points, to or 
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from which they are carried by other 
units using the uncongested public 
streets. 

It is evident that the rapid transit 
system must be a trunk line collecting 
most of its passengers from surface 
lines and carrying them from the point 


‘of transfer to the business section at 


high speed over unobstructed right-of- 
way. Electric trains on private right- 
of-way provide the speediest, most 
comfortable and most economical 
method of handling large volumes of 
passengers without interference to or 
from local traffic along the line’ of 
travel. 

No form of increasing street capac- 
ity in congested areas is so effective as 
a subway-elevated combination rail- 
road, but the necessary economy for 
the system as a whole demands that 
the use of surface lines be rearranged 
on the building of rapid transit lines, 
so as to cause maximum use of the 
expensive structures in saving time for 
passengers and limiting street conges- 
tion.’ 

Surface lines are still the most eco- 
nomical and most desirable vehicles for 
transportation in most sections of all 
cities. In even the largest cities only 
a few traffic routes support rapid 
transit lines, and the passengers can- 
not all live within walking distance of 
rapid transit stations. Besides acting: 
as feeders, the surface lines must 
serve the great part of the city’s area. 
They do so with good speed and at a 
minimum cost with maximum comfort 
and safety. 

In cities of 750,000 population, or 
less, and in some cases in cities up to 
a million, the entire service can be 
provided without rapid transit trains. 
On the heavier routes, which are yet 
not heavy enough to support the ex- 
pense of rapid transit, two-car multiple- 
unit trains, able to couple and un- 
couple on the road with the second 
car operating as a one-man car to and 
from the depot, will move with greater 
speed, economy and convenience than 
the same number of single cars. 

It is essential that the city and state 
authorities recognize for the most 
traveled highways the approaching 
need of rapid transit, so as to retain 
and maintain for the surface cars a 
clear r‘ght of way for the speediest 
and safest operation. This is funda- 
mentally necessary because the use of 
the streets should be so arranged as to 
provide the maximum good for the 
greatest number. 

Street cars carry passengers along 
the street with an efficiency in use of 
street area varying from ten to twenty 
times the efficiency of private automo- 
biles, and public interest, therefore, 
demands special freedom of movement 
for street cars and the making of busy 
lines into “through 
traffic streets,” with preference of right 
of way over cross streets. 

The riding public must, in some way, 
pay the cost of transportation. The 
streets are intended for maximum 
service of the city’s population, and 
when they become inadequate new 
streets must be bought and paid for by 
the public, directly or  ind‘rectly, 


whether in the form of street widening, | 


subways, or elevated structures for 
electric trains. 


‘served, 
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It is then equally logical that the 
public set apart the street railway 
trunk-line streets for the principal use 
of the street railway lines that are 
such a predominant convenience. Such 
action postpones the time of building 
subway or elevated lines, and can pro- 
vide speedy transit for the majority of 
the people, while good pavements on 
other than street railway streets can 
give sufficient routes for other vehicles, 
such as private automobiles, trucks, 
ete. In a heavily congested area relief 
can be largely provided by the build- 
ing of subways for surface cars before 
it is necessary to develop a rapid 
transit system. 

The street car has been developed to 
operate with the maximum economy 
under various circumstances. . Two-man 
cars can be coupled to operate as three- 
man two-car trains. Single motor cars 
can be used as either one-man or two- 
man cars, depending on the volume of 
business. Special one-man cars can 
operate on lightly traveled lines. Each 
unit has been developed so that its 
maintenance is low and its cost of 
operation well below that of any other 
type of vehicle, even with fixed charges 
for track structure included. The use 
of these units is well understood. 

The new unit in transportation is the 
motor bus, and its place and function 
have not yet been well established. In 
its present form it shows great possi- 
bilities, but much improvement can yet 
be developed to make it a more eco- 
nomical vehicle, and to permit it to 
serve with greater effectiveness. 

The open-top double-deck bus has 
limitations in carrying capacity in in- 
clement weather. Much of its appeal, 
in pleasant weather, is because of the 
open top, but this is like the original 
summer street car and has sufficient 
drawbacks ultimately to eliminate the 
open-top vehicle as a regular means of 
transportat on. It is unnecessary and 
wasteful duplication of service to pro- 
vide for general use a vehicle having 
less than 50 per cent of its seats avail- 
able in inclement weather, since the 
rest of its passengers must then be 
cared for by other means of trans- 
portation, so that there are in regular 
operation double facilities for passen- 
gers, one of which is used on rainy 
days and the other on clear days. Im- 
provements which will provide a steady 
earning capacity must come, sihce the 
sight-seeing value of the open top is 
really a serious factor only with the 
Fifth Avenue service in New York. | 

It is highly improbable that buses 
can ever operate at a cost. as low as 
that of a street car with fixed charges 
left out. Under comparable cond‘tions 
the bus is’ not able, on either congested 
or free streets, to operate at so high a 
speed as the street car. In the rela- 
tive use of street space, per passenger 
considering area of vehicles 
and speed of movement, street cars 
are approximately twice as efficient as 
buses. 

Since it is more costly to operate 
and more wasteful of street space, the 
double-deck bus should be limited to 
that class of service giving special 
accommodation in seats and _ limited 
stops. This appeals to a certain part 
of the traveling public, and is justifi- 
able if a higher fare is collected for 


‘be feeders. 


its limited service, and if it does not 
interfere too much with the operation 
of street cars serving the greater por- 
tion of the people. It should not 
normally operate on railway streets. 
The adding of bus lines on a double- 
track street is the equivalent of creat- 
ing a four-track street. 

The single-deck bus has a compar- 
atively low carrying capacity and can 
be operated by one man. It serves its 
purpose to give a reasonable headway 
on such streets as cannot economically 
support the investment in a street rail- 
way line, either in short routes or as 
extensions or feeders for railways. The 
single-deck bus cannot economically 
compete in operating cost with the 
surface cars except on lines of light 
loads and headways of more than 15 
minutes. The relative economy de- 
pends on the cost of track and aux- 
iliary structure, and its effect on cost 
per mile operated. 

In smaller cities, where the down- 
town area is not congested, single-deck 
buses of a co-ordinated system may 
properly be routed to the heart of the 
city where the point of delivery from 
the logical feeder bus route to the 
street railway line would come so close 
to the downtown district as to make a 
transfer between bus and car unde- 
sirable. 

Bus operation that competes with 
street railways is manifestly wrong. 
Any bus system operating in or 
adjacent to metropolitan areas served 
by street cars is competitive. Since 
buses operate on public streets without 
being charged for paving maintenance 
and installation cost which the street 
railways bear, they are collecting a 
higher fare with a very low invest- 
ment, and are rendering only such serv- 
ice as is profitable, leaving the lean 
lines, light hours, and most of the 
service in inclement weather to be fur- 
nished by the railways. Destructive 
competition of this sort is totally un- 
fair and unjustifiable. 

The sp‘rit of promotion, or of ex- 
ploitation, prevails in most motor-bus 
developments. Public enthusiasm over 
gasoline-driven vehicles is clouding 
sound judgment. Many bus lines are 
being developed solely to force pur- 
chase by an established railway, others 
to promote bus sales. 

Among the interesting opinions bear- 
ing on the general subject. is that in 
the case of the Washington Rapid 
Transit Company (P.U.R. 1923 B, 
328) in which it is said: “In our 
opinion there is a legitimate field for 
bus service, but it does not lie in the 
multiplication of lines or of vehicles 
reaching the heart of the city. It lies 
rather in providing service in extension 
of the street car lines into territory 
so thinly settled as not to justify the 
large investment necessary for street 
railway service. The bus lines should 
They should create busi- 
ness and not rob the street railways 
of the just reward due their heavy 
investments for the public benefit. An 
exception to this principle arises when 
the existing street railway service 
proves to be inadequate and, for rea- 
sons either physical or financial, addi- 
tional street railway lines cannot be 
created. In such cases, even in thickly 
settled territory, the obvious recourse 
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is to bus lines; but, in the absence of 
legal objections, the best interests, of 
the public will be promoted by causing 
such lines to be owned and operated, by 
the street railway companies and tg,co- 
ordinate . them -with,.the car; lines 
so that transfer privileges and. other 
desirable joint relations may result.” 


CONCLUSIONS Gay 

1. The electric street ra‘lway is, and 
will continue to be, the predominant 
factor in, city transportation. : 

2,.Modern transportation uses, under 
various. circumstances, three general 
methods, rapid transit trains, surface 
street cars, and;:in a -slight. degree, 
motor buses.. The proper use of each 
must be made clear in:the public mind. 

3. Competitive conditions in trans- 
portation should :not be permitted since 
the riding public must pay a higher- cost 
due to duplication. Competition from 
new organizations is largely developed 
for promotional reasons. 

4. The value of a well regulated co- 
ordinated system, adequately serving 
the community and sufficiently com- 
pensated therefor, must be made clear 
to the railway managements, to the 
regulatory bodies, and to the public. 

5. If more than street cars in their 
various forms and combinations are 
needed, electric railway managements, 
and the American Electric Railway 
Association,.should advocate proper 
and sufficient use of the various trans- 
portation factors to make a suitable 
corelated system giving adequate and 
convenient service. 

6. Analysis shows the very effective 
use of street area by surface cars. 
The use of streets should be arranged 
for the maximum public good. by 
greatly reducing vehicle interference 
with surface cars. Great public benefit 
would result from segregation of traffic 
giving busy car lines such freedom of 
movement as is provided for private 
automobiles by boulevards or through 
traffic streets. 

7. Further investigation and report 
should be made, tabulating opinions 
and rulings of commissions and public 
authorities, so as to show the need for 
creating a regulated monopoly of local 
transportation which would establish 
favorable financial conditions, proper 
traffic control and distribution, and 
greatly increase the safety and speed 
of street cars. In the public interest, 
heavy investments in elevated and sub- 
way lines should be obviated on as 
many routes as possible, by special 
development of surface streets to per- 
mit safe, speedy, free running by 
street cars. 

The report was signed by H. C. 
Abell, C. P. Billings, B. C. Edgar, W. 
F. Ham. A. D. Mackie, A. T. Perkins, 
DiaWee Pontius, sAniH a Ponter mR nel 
Sullivan, F. R. Coates, C. D. Emmons, 
L. S. Storrs, G. A. Richardson, chair- 
man. 

At this point in the proceedings, 
President Budd read a letter from 
President Coolidge addressed to Vice- 
President W. H. Sawyer. The letter 
appears on this page. 

The meeting was devoted from this 
point on for the next hour to a dis- 
cussion of the co-ordination of motor 
bus and electric railway from two 
points of view—one paper by Mr. Bros- 
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seau, president Mack Trucks, Inc., 
New York, and the other by Paul 
Shoup, president Pacific Electric Rail- 
way Company, San Francisco. _ Both 
papers appear elsewhere in full. 

Hon. Ezra B: Whitman, chairman 
Public Service Commission of Mary- 
land, then made an address on “Co- 
ordination of Transportation.” An 
abstract follows: 


Co-ordination of Transportation 
Systems in Maryland 


Mr. Whitman opened his talk by 
saying that in a case recently before 
the commission the attorney for the 
railway company said he did not think 
the commission had sufficient experience 
or intelligence to decide the case. The 
commission had already made up its 
mind to decide in favor of the railroad, 
but this statement made it hard to do 
so. The speaker then referred to sev- 
eral bus installations in the vicinity of 
Baltimore. In one case the property 
owners in a suburban district wanted 
the United Railways & Electric Com- 
pany to build a trackless trolley line to 
serve a real estate development, but the 
commission knew that the company 
would lose money if it did so. At the 
same time, such an extension would be 
very helpful to the real estate owners 
and would also benefit both the city and 
the county from enhanced realty values. 
It refused to require the extension, but 
the road was built because the realty 
owners raised a fund by which the 
company was guaranteed $10,000 dur- 
ing the first year, $7,500 during the sec- 
ond year, and $5,000 during each of 
three succeeding years, if there should 
be a deficit. Last year the company 


Mr. W. H. Sawyer, 
Vice-President 


is before me. 


panies for a long time to come. 
when greater need existed for the comparison and exchange 
of experience in dealing with these matters. 

: I am glad to have your assurance that the electric railway 
industry is now in a more healthy condition than at any time 
since the war. I feel that broadly constructive policies and 
liberal attitudes are necessary in dealing with these problems, — 
and wish you to extend to the association membérs my con- 
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collected the full amount of the first- 
year guarantee. 

In another case, some wealthy people 
petitioned for the right to put 20 buses 
on Mount Royal Avenue, but the com- 
mission realized that if this line was 
put in service, a considerable part of its 
traffic would undoubtedly come from 
the parallel trolley lines. In conse- 
quence the commission put the question 
of this installation up to the railway 
company, and it was agreed to put the 
line in service. During the first year 
the deficit from operation was $35,000. 

In another instance in Baltimore the — 
company had put in a north and south 
bus line in the,western part of the city 
to connect a number of trolley lines. A 
similar line was desired on the Hast 
Side and an outside company offered to 
put it in, but the commission requested 
the United Railways & Electric Com- 
pany to install the line. 

Maryland has many good roads, and 
leading out of Baltimore are a number 
of fine avenues, most of which have in- 
dependent bus lines. Before the pres- 
ent commission assumed jurisdiction, 
one of these lines ran down town and 
others have now petitioned for the same 
privilege. Up to this time the commis- 
sion has ruled that these must stop at 
the junction with the trolley lines, and 
passengers come into the city by trolley, 
but there is great pressure from users 
for travel without change. This is one 
of the problems of the commission. If 
the bus companies ran down town they 
might be required not to carry local 
passengers, but it would be difficult 
always to enforce this rule as regards 
local riders. ; 

The speaker cited another instance in 
Baltimore. The Roland Park Company 


A Message fromthe President 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 2, 1924. 


American Electric Railway Association 


OUR letter concerning the annual convention of the 
American Electric Railway Association, at Atlantic City, 
I have noted your statement that this conven- 
tion is to give particular consideration to the traffic problem, 
which in recent years has become so serious in our cities. 

; It is gratifying to know that the executives of the urban and 
interurban transportation companies are grappling so vigor- 
ously with the entire set of problems which involve ‘the co- 


ordination of various modes of intramural transportation, 
including buses, with a view to assuring the best service to the 
public at the lowest cost. 

It is apparent that this set of problems must demand the 
attention of municipal authorities and the transportation com- 


There has never been a time 


gratulations on the fact that they are taking these matters up 


in such effective fashion. 


CaLvin Coo.ipceE. 


‘October 11, 1924 


os 4 bis 
hhas developed a very fine real estate 


district and wanted the railway com- 
pany to extend one of its lines 14 miles, 
and agreed to take sufficient bonds to 
pay for the construction of this line and 
to cover deficits within a certain time, 
except that it would receive a credit of 
$50 a year for every house erected. 
When the company declined to accept 
this plan, the park company presented 
the case to the commission. 

The matter has been settled by the 
park company buying a six-wheel bus 
and the railway company operating it. 
The flat fare in Baltimore is 7% cents, 
and an additional charge of 2% cents is 
made for passengers who ride to the 
end of the 14-mile bus extension and 
also use the trolley cars. Here also 
there is pressure for an extension of 
this bus service down town. 

A committee representing various 
civic organizations is now considering 
the question of how the suburban ex- 
tensions should be operated. The rail- 
way company at present is required to 
extend its lines to the city limits, and 
it may be that a charge of 2 or 3 cents 
extra for short extensions, as in the 
Roland Park case, may be the best 
thing. 

Much the same situation occurs in 
the country districts. Thus, in the 
western part of Maryland, the electric 
railway interests in Frederick have or- 
ganized a bus company and there are 
also several independent bus companies. 
The advantages of co-ordination of the 
services are recognized, but it is diffi- 
cult to see how the independents can be 
forced to sell out. 

A very similar situation exists on the 
Eastern Shore, though there it con- 
cerns steam railroads and motor bus 
and motor truck lines. Owing to the 
inroads on its traffic by the latter, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad threatened to 
abandon some of its lines and did so.in 
one case, and was about to do so in 
another. People along this latter line, 
however, petitioned for a continuation 


of railroad service, which they said was. 


necessary for their community exist- 
ence. In the meantime, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad has been installing some 
motor trucks in co-ordinated service 
with its railroad system. 

These are some of the practical ques- 
tions which the commission is trying to 
solve in the right way. 

L. F. Eppich addressed the meeting 
on the subject of the necessity of elec- 
tric railways in communities. His dis- 
cussion was from the point of view of 
the real estate man, and it appears 
elsewhere. 

W. D. B. Ainey, chairman of the Pub- 
lic Service Commission of Pennsylvania, 
addressed the meeting on the same sub- 
ject. He spoke briefly of the mar- 
velous changes of the age in which we 
are living and wondered whether we 
can quite keep pace with them. Yet 
we must, he said. We must revise our 
ideas, as these changes come along, 
for the public outlook has changed. 
Whereas years ago a man with a new 
invention was ridiculed, today the pub- 
lic accepts new things promptly and 
is very quick to respond to the new 
and discard the old. These changes 
bring up many problems which it is 
useless to try to avoid. Mr. Ainey said 
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that electric railway men have the 
American grit, energy and vision to 
solve these problems as they apply to 
transportation. Not only must new 
forms of transportation be accepted 
and utilized, but into the transporta- 
tion business must be incorporated the 
progress made in allied industries, such 
as the great development in the gen- 
eration and utilization of power. 

In Pennsylvania some of the rail- 
way companies are still utilizing power 
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plants which’ consume coal at the rate 


of as high as '4.54 lb. of soft coal per 
kilowatt-hour. Mr.’ Ainey. emphasized 
the fact that railways must take ad- 
vantage of cheaper power development 
as, it comes along, and tie in with the 
super-power development. More care- 
ful scrutiny of railway operation is 
needed, for the type of service which 
was given by electric railways before 
the war is no longer acceptable to the 
public. 


Friday’s Session, American Association 


President Budd called the final ses- 
sion of the American Association to or- 
der Friday morning at 10:15. The first 
report presented was on insurance, by 
John T. Staub, Baltimore, chairman. 
An abstract follows. 


Insurance 
The committee reported that it had 


-held a number of conferences with the 


Central Traction and Lighting Bureau, 
which is a fire insurance organization 
designed to deal with the electric rail- 
way industry, for the purpose of secur- 
ing for the entire industry a reduction 
in fire insurance rates. A statement 
was submitted to that bureau showing 
fire insurance premiums paid, fire 
losses sustained and losses recovered 
during the period from Jan. 1, 1895, 
to Dec. 31, 1922, which showed the 
ratio of losses:sustained to premiums 
paid over this entire period to be 
38.69 per cent and the ratio of losses 
recovered to premiums paid to be 31.96 
per cent. 

On the basis of the figures in this 

statement the committee concluded that 
the loss ratio warranted a reduction 
of 15 per cent in the fire insurance 
rates for the industry and recom- 
mended that member companies ,make 
application for such reductions. It was 
also recommended that the committee 
be. continued. 
The report was signed by O. H. 
Bernd, G. H. Bourne, N. H. Daniels, 
Bod. ‘Denman, Cc. BE. Fahrney, F. M. 
Hamilton, A. D. Knox, J. H. Moran, 
H. A. Nicholl, C. B. Seott, P. E. Wilson, 
C. E. Morgan, and John T. Staub, 
chairman. 

In presenting the report on publicity, 
W. H. Sawyer, East St. Louis, IIl., 
called attention to the assistance which 
the association was able to give in pub- 
licity matters and that many companies 
were not taking advantage. of it. He 
also said that: Barron Collier, Inc., had 
proffered the services of its large staff 
of artists and ad makers to the asso- 
ciation and to its member-companies 
without charge: All designs put out by 
the association within the last few years 
had been contributed by the Collier 
company absolutely without charge to 
the association, and railway company 
members could have the same assistance 
without expense. Mr, Sawyer then pre- 
sented the official report of the commit- 
tee. An abstract follows. 


Publicity 


Using a wide variety of mediums, 
including newspaper ® advertising, car 
signs, news articles and the radio, the 
committee has emphasized particularly 


these facts during the past year: That 
the electric railway industry has come 
back strongly and is going forward to 
perform a greater service than ever 
before. That buses: are not going to 
supplant electric ‘railways, but that 
they will have a supplemental place im 
local transportation controlled by elec- 
tric railway companies. That city 
street congestion must be relieved in 
simple fairness to the electric railway 
passenger. That the electric railway 
industry is burdened with many unfair 
taxes, especially for paving. That the 
fixed fare, whether. 5 cents or any other 
inflexible rate, is economically unsound 
and is being abandoned generally. That 
interurban railways offer the quickest 
and best short-haul freight and express 
service and that their ‘influence in this 
field is widening. That owners of pri- 
vate motor cars ‘should abandon the 
practice of giving free rides to poten- 
tial electric railway passengers. 

To disseminate these facts the com- 
mittee has issued regularly posters. for 
use in, cars, stations, on factory bulletin 
boards,’ ete: -It has also done these 
things: Prepared and distributed, with 
cuts, | Sugges sted newspaper . advertise- 
ments.. Made releases through news- 
papers and magazines whenever news 
value warranted. Co-operated with all 
state committees on public utility in- 
formation in supplying material, par- 
ticularly to the smaller papers, state 
and city officials, libraries, schools and 
colleges.. Issued monthly the bulletin 
“Truth” for clipping by editors, or dis- 
play on bulletin boards. Furnished 
salient news facts about such outstand- 
ing situations as the abandonment of 
service in Akron. to state committees 
and. companies by wire and special 
mail. Prepared and distributed book- 
lets. dealing with outstanding facts in 
the situation. Aided in obtaining 
speakers for conventions, state and sec- 
tional’ and local. ;.Co-operated with 
writers for financial papers, magazines 
and‘ other: publications in the prepara- 
tion. of special articles. 

For the future the committee: sub- 
mits the following recommendations. 
Start. a “Shop Harly’” campaign—10 to 
4 o’clock—immediately in advance of 
the holiday crowds. Continue to em- 
phasize the traffic congestion ‘and pav- 
ing problems particularly. - Strive by 
continued co-operation with the Com- 
mittee on Co-operation of State and 
Sectional Associations to obtain 100 
per cent membership of electric rail- 
ways in state committees on public 
utility information. 

Consider the advisability of produc- 
ing posters in color as has been done 
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so effectively by the Chicago Rapid 
Transit Company and the London 
Underground Railway. The problem of 
producing color work is strictly one of 
financing. Under the present budget 
of the Advertising Section it is virtu- 
ally impossible to obtain artistic poster 
effects and make a national distribution 
of them, but the question of extending 
the section’s activities along this line 
would seem to be worthy of study. 

The report was signed by P. S. Ark- 
wright, Frank L. Blanchard, John S. 
Bleecker, F. R. Coates, P. H. Gadsden, 
L. E. Gould, Luke Grant, J. P. Griffin, 
F. T. Griffith, H. M. Lytle, J. C. Mc- 
Quiston, Martin P. Rice, O. A. Smith, 
L. S. Storrs, E. M. Walker, E. F. 
Wickwire, Barron Collier and W. H. 
Sawyer, chairman. 

Robert G. Gordon of Louisville ad- 
dressed the convention on the Muscle 
Shoals situation. His address appears 
in part elsewhere. The meeting then 
adjourned. 

James Walker, consulting engineer of 
Chicago, presented the report of the 
committee on rapid transit. An ab- 
stract follows. 


Rapid Transit 


In January, 1924, the committee on 
rapid transit was appointed to begin 
the work of collecting facts and data 
in connection with the development of 
rapid transit. Many cities are ap- 
parently going ahead with some con- 
templated provision or actual rapid 
transit installation to relieve their own 
peculiar transit conditions, but without 
regard for the enormous cost involved 
in the building of real rapid systems 
with a sufficient capacity for both pres- 
ent and future needs. 

The committee feels that the whole 
question should be covered in the broad- 
est possible manner in order that the 
range of facts and principles presented 
may include sufficient ground for the 
formulation of true conclusions, and it 
finds: that the work of gathering these 
facts is a large one and that in the 
time afforded there has been oppor- 
tunity only to make a beginning. It 
will be necessary for future committees 
on rapid transit to carry on this work. 

It is believed that a real study of this 
subject should include all the methods 
of local transportation within a com- 
munity where rapid transit already 
exists or is contemplated, to determine, 
if possible, at what point in the growth 
of the large modern city it becomes 
necessary or expedient to start such an 
undertaking. Cities and their collective 
populations are imitative. What one 
has the other wants, until today there 
is a so-called “subway” question in 
many American communities not yet so 
equipped. 

Rapid transit or grade separated 
routes follow three principal forms of 
construction, namely, subways, de- 
pressed lines and elevated railroads. 
Subways hold the public eye chiefly be- 
cause they do not interfere with, but 
rather enhance the value of, contiguous 
land. This enhancement has very prac- 
tically been considered in some _ in- 
stanees as the logical reason for the 
enactment of assessment legislation by 
means of which a substantial part of 
the construction cost might be raised. 
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Enough data have been gathered in 
this connection to prove that the owner 
of property abutting on subway routes 
is a substantial beneficiary. The sub- 
way line also has the advantage of 
protection from the weather. 

On the other hand, either the pub- 
licly or privately owned subway has the 
highest construction cost of any form 
of modern rapid transit route, thus at 
once presenting economic difficulties in 
regard to the public conception of a 
normal rate of fare, The subway is 
noisy so far as the passenger is con- 
cerned, and, as now operated, has no 
higher speed than the elevated or de- 
pressed line and a somewhat lower 
capacity in the number of trains and 
cars per hour. 

The depressed line may be used to 
advantage under certain conditions and 
is next in cost to the subway when con- 
structed through the settled portion of 
the city. Its operation is in the open 
air and its effect on the abutting prop- 
erty has thus far been considered ad- 
vantageous. Manifestly this form of 
construction in most cases results from 
the adaptation of former steam railroad 
right-of-way and would otherwise be 
used only in residential or outlying sec- 
tions of the city rather than through 
the business or downtown sections. 

The elevated line on steel structure 
with ballasted deck has the advantage 
of the relatively lower cost, high speed, 
large capacity in trains and cars per 
hour, open air operation, non-inter- 
ference with sub-surface utilities and 
general adaptability to construction 
through any section of the city. Though 
noisy to abutting dwellers, its general 
record has been that of enhancement in 
the value of contiguous property. The 
cost of elevaied lines is about the same 
whether on public or private right-of- 
way, because the damages in occupancy 
of the street about offset the cost of 
land for private way. 

In order to make a beginning in the 
collection of information a program of 
inquiries. was started covering the 
cities of New York, Brooklyn, Boston, 
Philadelphia and Chicago. This pro- 
gram involves: Description of the exist- 
ing rapid transit properties in various 
cities; statement of cars in operation; 
earnings, operating expenses and 
traffic; aims of the systems in regard 
to service and benefits to the public; 
problems of relationship and financing; 
methods of control and regulation; cost 
of typical and unusual construction; 
genera] descriptive matter; cost of con- 
struction of rapid transit lines at 
present-day prices. Under these nine 
headings are fifty-two sub-headings 
covering detailed information as to all 
the general characteristics of rapid 
transit systems. Investigations are be- 
ing made also of conditions in Cincin- 
nati, Cieveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Pittsburgh and St. Louis, cities which 
are contemplating subway construction. 

It has also been thought desirable to 
obtain information concerning Old 
World cities, such as London, Paris, 
Berlin, Glasgow, and also from Mel- 
bourne and Sydney. The foregoing 
eleven American and six foreign cities 
are being covered by direct inquiry, 
and indirectly through the files of the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL. From the 
latter have been indexed and partly ab- 
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stracted some 16,000 articles on local 
transportation covering the last 30 
years of history of these cities. 

The general function of the rapid 
transit lines should be the movement of 
mass traffic at maximum speed. All 
other local transportation within the 
city can be so related to the rapid 
transit systems as to provide the max- 
imum convenience to the traveling pub- 
lic. Comparative average speeds under 
heavy traffic conditions in city opera- 
tion may now be rated at about 8 to 9 
m.p.h. for bus service and 9 to 10 m.p.h. 
for surface street railways, while the 
local movement in rapid transit is 14 to 
15 m.p.h. and express movement from 
18 to 25 m.p.hi 

Average rush-hour passenger capac- 
ities under operating conditions similar 
to the foregoing measured by one-way 
movement alone would be for the bus 
lines 9,000 to 10,000 passengers per 
hour, surface cars 14,000 to 16,000 
passengers per hour and rapid transit 
trains from 45,000 to 60,000 passengers 
per hour. 

Subways in the business district, 
where underpinning of high buildings 
is required, are estimated to cost 
$8,850,000 per double-track mile. In 
well developed residential and small 
store district, where street traffic must 
be maintained and construction opera- 
tions are considerably hampered, sub- 
ways are estimated at $5,080,000 per 
double-track mile. Subways in sparsely 
developed sections are estimated at 
$3,800,000 per double-track mile. 

The average of these three classes 
is in excess of $5,000,000 per double- 
track mile or $2,500,000 per single- 
track mile. Elevated construction in 
sparsely settled sections is estimated to 
cost only $1,050,000 per mile of double 
track and a double-track surface rail- 
road (overhead trolley), including mod- 
ern pavement in the railroad area, costs 
in some cities today approximately 
$100,000 per mile of double track. 

Based on the above figures, the ele- 
vated rapid transit lines would cost 
about 10 times as much as trolley rail- 
road in the street, and subways would 
cost 50 times as much as a trolley rail- 
road in the street, while the maximum 
capacity for carrying passengers in a 
subway railroad is only approximately 
four times as great as that of a trolley 
surface railroad. 

In closing, the report of the commit- 
tee on rapid transit calls attention to 
the fact that only a beginning has been 
made in the collection of information 
necessary to a better understanding of 
the subject, and that much work yet re- 
mains to be done. 

The report is signed by J. H. Alex- 
ander, EK. J. Burns, Edward Dana, J. S. 
Doyle, B. J. Fallon, R. F. Kelker, Jr., 
W. H. Maltbie, L. H. Palmer, F. R. 
Phillips, G. A. Richardson, W. S. Twin- 
ing, James Walker, G. C. Hecker and 
W. S. Menden, chairman. 


Mail Pay 


L. H. Palmer, United Railways & 
Electric Company of Balt’more, pre- 
sented the report of the committee on 
mail pay. It spoke about the hearings 
earlier in the year on the subject of 
adequate compensation from the Post 
Office Department for the transporta- 
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tion of mails by electric carriers. He 
said that the committee had learned, 
on Sept. 22, that no decision would be 
handed down before the present con- 
vention. The report said that the com- 
mittee had made every effort to pre- 
sent all the facts to prove that an in- 
- erease in the payment for transporta- 
tion of mails should be made, and the 
committee expressed its thanks to mem- 
ber and non-member railway companies 
for information furnished. 


Co-operation with State and 
Sectional Associations 


The report of this committee was 
presented verbally by J. P. Barnes, 
Louisville, Ky., chairman. He _ ex- 
plained that the committee had made 
an effort to.be represented by some 
member at the meeting of every state 
and sectional electric railway associa- 
tion during the past year. In this way 
it had encouraged co-operation between 
these associations and the national as- 
sociation. The committee had also in 
this way kept in close touch with the 
various state committees on public util- 
ity information, and this has proved a 
great help. 

Edward Dana, Boston, Mass., pre- 
sented the report of the committee on 
education. An abstract follows. 


Education 


The report of the committee on educa- 
tion was precéded by a personal state- 
ment from Edward Dana, general man- 
ager Boston Elevated Railway, chair- 
man of the committee. He testified to 
the value of the results of educational 
work done on the Boston Elevated 
Railway during the past few years and 
said that his work on the committee 
during three years had impressed him 
with the vital relations that education 
bears to the gradual economic upheaval 
which is going on in all industry. A 
higher level of intelligence on the part 
of all workers is necessary, particu- 
larly those who come in intimate con- 
tact with the public, as do most elec- 
tric railway employees. This intelli- 
gence must be largely developed 
through vocational training in the in- 
dustry itself. 

In reviewing its activities, the com- 
mittee stated that it early reached the 
conclusion that the preparation of 
courses on economics and for trainmen, 
which was among its assignments, re- 
quired the time of a specialist. To 
accomplish this, an appropriation of 
$5,000 was recommended. The execu- 
tive committee deemed such an appro- 
priation inexpedient, but authorized 
the education committee to solicit the 
amount in voluntary subscriptions from 
member companies. A _ considerable 
amount had been subscribed under this 
authorization when the committee 
learned of several public utility courses 
in preparation and decided to wait until 
these were available before proceeding 
with its own work. The same applied 
' to the course for trainmen. It was 
recommended that the preparation of 
both the economics and the trainmen’s 
courses be assigned to next year’s com- 
mittee for action. 

The committee reported that it had 
prepared and circulated a pamphlet to 


arouse interest in educational work on 
the part of employees.* 

The report then summarized the 
work of the preceding two committees, 
reiterating the importance of the com- 
plete educational program outlined 
under ten heads in the 1922 report. 

The body of the committee report 
was occupied with a review of educa- 
tional work being done on electric rail- 
way properties, with an introductory 
statement. This part of the report is 
summarized below: 

The form which will be taken by 
the educational work on an electric 
railway property depends in part on 
its size, in part upon its location with 
respect to special educational facilities 
and in part upon the vital interest of 
the management in the subject and con- 
viction as to its importance. More- 
over, the underlying principle in all 
successful work is simply furnishing to 
ambitious employees the opportunity to 
get such instruction as they need to 
help them achieve their ambitions. 

The instruction may be given on the 
property or it may be obtained in pub- 
lic or private schools. In addition, 
there must be an atmosphere of self- 
improvement, which must be fostered 
by the management. The situation in 
hopeless unless the men at the top be- 
lieve in education for everybody and 
show their faith by their works. 

Large properties can well afford to 
employ men who have had teaching, as 
well as practical experience, to “head 
up’ their educational work. Where 
this is impracticable, the man (or 
woman) who has the strongest convic- 
tions and the requisite executive ability 
and experience should give part time to 
this work. 


INSTRUCTION Now GIVEN BY SEVERAL 
LARGE COMPANIES 


The Employees’ Mutual Benefit As- 
sociation of the Milwaukee Electric 
Railway & Light Company has a well 
organized educational department. With 
the director, who was formerly dean 
of one of the best known vocational in- 
stitutes in the country, the faculty 
comprises 14 men and women. 

The library is an important adjunct 
to this educational work, and a branch 
of the Milwaukee Public Library is 
maintained. The library undertakes to 
provide E.M.B.A. members with refer- 
ence material on special topics in which 
they are interested. A women’s study 
and information class has also been con- 
ducted. It is designed particularly for 
women who meet the public in the ca- 
pacity of secretaries, clerks, telephone 
operators, etc. The follow-up training 
of bus operators has also been con- 
ducted to supplement previous training 
practically completed. The training of 
car repair men on a systematic basis 
with a full time instructor has gone 
on continuously. He is supported by 
instruction manuals and at regular pe- 
riods gives examinations of the type 
which would be found under civil serv- 
ice regulations. There is also in prepa- 


*The title of this was ‘Getting Educa- 
tional Work Started on an WBlectric Rail- 
way.” Several thousand copies of this 
have been distributed at nominal cost, two 
lone properties using 1,000 copies each.— 
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ration a course to be given the super- 
visors of the transportation depart- 
ment, and plans are under way for a 
course in the teaching of courtesy. 
Recently a six-year training course has 
been started, under the direction of the 
Industrial Training Conference of Mil- 
waukee, for picked men who are known 
to have good abilities but who need a 
thoroughgoing type of technical knowl- 
edge to qualify for real advancement. 

The educational work of the Chicago, 
North Shore & Milwaukee Railroad is 
highly organized. Up to March, 1923, 
the services of the educational director 
were confined to work among the 
foreign-born employees, covering Eng- 
lish, citizenship, foremanship, living 
conditions and recreation. Later the 
scope of the educational program was 
broadened to include all departments. 

The educational department has used 
without remuneration the services of 
five employees as teachers. The educa- 
tional director is assisted in hig work 
by an educational committee and he 
has the hearty co-operation of all de 
partment heads. 

The Boston Elevated Railway is co- 
operating with the Massachusetts 
State Department of Education and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in educational work. The 
former conducted three classes on the 
property during the past year, award- 
ing certificates to the numbers indi- 
cated: Public utility economics, 106; 
practical electricity, 15; dynamo-elec- 
tric machinery, 12. The department 
provides instructors and text and the 
company furnishes quarters. The in- 
struction was excellent and the spirit 
fine. The company refunded tuition 
fees to all who completed courses. 
With the M.I.T. the company co-oper- 
ates in a six-year college-grade tech- 
nical course, in which students spend 
alternate terms in college and in indus- 
try. Of the 200 students enrolled, four 
are employees of the “L”’. 

The Arkansas Central Power Com- 
pany, Little Rock, furnishes street rail- 
way, electric light, power and heating 
service. Among its. various depart- 
ments 112 students are enrolled in spe- 
cial courses conducted by the extension 
division of the University of Arkansas. 
If a student makes an average grade 
of 90 in his studies the company pays 
the entire expense of the course. In 
addition, the Little Rock Electric Club, 
to which the company department exe- 
cutives and several of their assistants 
belong, arranged with the superintend- 
ent of the high school a special course 
designed for the benefit of employees 
of utility corporations and firms in all 
branches of electrical industry. A 
number of employees have also taken 
intensive courses in combustion and in 
electric meters at the university. Vice- 
President C. J. Griffith says that of the 
value of educational courses to workers 
in all departments there can be no 
question. . 

The Northern Texas Traction Com- 
pany, Fort Worth, co-operates with the 
federal and state vocational training 
boards. There are 54 men employed in 
different departments of this company 
taking courses with the International 
Correspondence Schools and 11 with 
other correspondence schools and uni- 
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versity extension bureaus. Three 
classes in electric shop practice are 
conducted for the benefit of 44 men in 
the mechanical department, under the 
direction of the Federal Board of Vo- 
cational Education, functioning through 
the Texas State Board for Vocational 
Education and the local school board in 
Fort Worth. On Dec. 1, 1923, the man- 
ager of the company organized all de- 
partment heads into a class for the 
purpose of studying the economics of 
the street railway business. It was 
also planned that department heads 
would organize classes of employees 
within their departments and dissemi- 
nate this information to all employees 
of the company. The total number 
taking educational work is estimated at 
131, or 17.5 per cent of the 750 em- 
ployees of the company. This company 
is now in its third year of systematic 
educational work. : 

The New Orleans Public’ Service, 
Inc., has a “Utility Educational Club” 
composed of employees ambitious to 
advance in their work. During 1923 
the membership grew from 15 to 500. 
The club encourages men to enroll in 
established courses and assists them in 
their studies. At each meeting com- 
pany officials address the club on de- 
tails of operation and upon the oppor- 
tunities which exist for ambitious em- 
ployees. The results to date have been 
highly satisfactory. 

The Beaver Valley Traction Com- 
pany, New Brighton, Pa., has aimed 
its educational efforts toward the em- 
ployees’ homes and has invited mem- 
bers of their families to participate. 
Lessons are given in two sections, at 1 
p.m. and 4 p.m. respectively. 


Mr. McCants EXPLAINS THE SAN 
FRANCISCO TRAINING PLAN 


Being impressed with the importance 
of the work in platform training car- 
ried on by the Market Street Railway in 
San Francisco, the committee requested 
M. McCants, general manager of the 
company and a member of the commit- 
tee, to prepare a paper explaining his 
system in detail. His contribution 
forms an appendix to the committee 
report. An abstract follows: 

Almost two years ago the Market 
Street Railway began to lay plans for 
the revision and improvement of its 
training system for motormen and con- 
ductors. Ten general rules were laid 
down to be followed by those in imme- 
diate charge of the work, and these 
rules played no small part in the ulti- 
mate success of the program. These 
rules (in abbreviated form) follow: 

1. Keep the management in close 
touch with the more significant devel- 
opments of the program. 

2. Develop the program gradually. 

3. Take all members of the training 
department into active partnership. 

4, Start with the essentials. 

5. Put the training system on paper. 

6. Make the “system” understand- 
able. 

7. Make the “system” systematic. 

8. Make the work thorough. 

9. Make the methods objective. 

10. Measure the results of the train- 
ing wherever it is possible and do it in 
terms of figures. 

‘The management wanted to keep in 
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close touch with the growth of the 
training plan to prevent’ serious 
blunders, without taking the initiative 
away from those in immediate charge. 
It asked that the most important plans 
contemplated be submitted in rough 
outline on paper to compel careful 
planning. When a conference of a 
group of instructors was to be held, a 
careful outline of the program was 
prepared in advance and submitted to 
the management. After each meeting 
a carefully organized report was pre- 
pared and submitted to the manage- 
ment.- The management was thus able 
to keep its “finger on ‘the pulse,” to 
suggest timely modifications of plans 
and to obtain some valuable informa- 
tion concerning various conditions. 

One of the chief advantages of go- 
ing slowly was to educate the instruc- 
tional staff. The line instructors were 
men of limited education, with only 
vague ideas of the proper pedagogical 
methods. No phase of the training 
system was installed until it was under- 
stood by all instructors, until all in- 
quiries had been answered and all pro- 
posals for amendment had been care- 
fully submitted. 

One of the greatest helps in guiding 
the discussion was the outline for the 
entire program, approved by the man- 
agement beforehand. This provided a 
definite objective for each meeting. If 
the “minutes” of a meeting failed to 
coincide with the outline, the manage- 
ment was apprised of the amount of 
wandering from the proper subjects. 

In the instruction a start was made 
with only the bare essentials; the 
knowledge that a new man cannot get 
along without if he is to operate safely. 
As time and experience showed that 
the student could be expected to learn 
more during the student period, instruc- 
tional materials were added, but never 
much at one time. 

Equal in importance to “sticking to 
essentials” was the practice of “put- 
ting it on paper.” When instruction 
or materials were developed on paper 
for use by students, by probationers, 
by line instructors and by others an 
immediate and striking improvement 
followed. 

The purpose of making the training 
easy for the student was accomplished 
partly by making the language as sim- 
ple as possible. Whenever the line in- 
structors reported any items in the 
student materials as hard to under- 
stand, these materials were changed 
in the direction of simplicity. It was 
found that if the student was taught a 
few new points each day and if he was 
drilled conscientiously until each point 
was mastered he could learn a surpris- 
ing amount in a very short time. 

It was learned that in trying to make 
the work easy more ground could be 
covered if efforts with the same student 
were not duplicated. The essential 
facts were designated for student in- 
struction; the other materials were re- 
served for instruction during the three- 
month probationary period. 

It was also found imperative to cover 
the entire scope of instruction by 
standardized examinations. Thus, a 
genuine spirit of professional rivalry 
was fostered, not only among individu- 
als, but also among divisions. 
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In the examinations it was not as- 
sumed that all street railway knowl- 
edge is of equal importance for the 
company’s purpose. Instead, it was as- 
sumed that those points should be em- 
phasized which are of greatest prac-’ 
tical value, and as a criterion the cases 
of violations of rules were chosen. 
Company records of violations were 
examined for a period of several years, 
and if any rule was on record as hav- 
ing been violated such questions as 
these were asked: (1) How often is 
the rule violated? (2) How serious is 
such a violation? (3) How much can 
it be reduced by training? (4) What 
form of training will have the best 
effect? : 

Thus the field was canvassed, and 
the scope of the training work, the 
nature of the work and the amount of 
emphasis to be placed upon each phase 
were decided. ey . 

By way of determining the result of 
the training, the training department 
was required to furnish data and ac- 
ceptable facts in proof of the results 
accomplished. Comparative statements - 
were asked for, giving the number of 
hours traveled per accident by the new 
men, and, figures were compared month 
by month to ‘trace the improvements. . 
The new men were compared with the 
“old timers” on this basis. Other 
things asked for were the number of 
violations of rules, the number of times 
there were tie-ups on the line, the num- 
ber of errors made when the new con- 
ductors turned in the cash, the number 
of errors made in the various examina- 
tions, the reduction in complaints, the 
increase in commendatory letters. 

By various measures used the man- 
agement was able to say that the im- 
proved system for training platform 
men had actually achieved tangible re- 
sults. And the following “fourteen 
points” are some of them which were 
known to be obtained: (1) Fewer and 
shorter tie-ups on the lines. (2) 
Fewer shop repairs necessary. (3) 
Fewer reports of rough car operation. 
(4) Greater adherence to schedule time 
as noted in inspectors’ reports. (5) 
Better calling of streets. (6) Fewer 
passengers carried past destination. 
(7) Fewer passengers boarding wrong 
car by mistake. (8) Fewer arguments 
with passengers. (9) Fewer com- 
plaints from passengers. (10) More 
commendations from passengers. (11) 
Fewer passengers “passed up” or left 
behind at transfer points. (12) Stu- 
dents voluntarily “break in” for @ 
longer period. (18) Better co-opera- 
tion between conductor and motorman.. 
(14) A reduction in accidents, so that 
in the last three months the probation- 
ers have had a lower proportion of ac- 
cidents than the experienced men. 

The report was signed by V. W. — 
Berry,.E. J. Blair, C. F. Crane, W. J. 
Edmunds, C. B. Fairchild, C. J. Grif- 
fith, R. M. Howard, J. S. Hyatt, M. B. 
Lambert, M. McCants, H. H. Norris, 
A. J. Rowland, Martin Schreiber, J. V.. 
Sullivan, T. S. Wheelwright, C. E. 
Morgan, executive committee member,.. 
Edward Dana, chairman. ‘ 

In the absence of E. F. Wickwire, 
Mansfield, Ohio, the report of the com- 
mittee on co-operation with manufac- 
turers was presented by J. C. McQuis- 
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ton, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
follows. 


An abstract 


Co-operation with Manufacturers 
Last year there were 73 manufactur- 


‘ing companies actively co-operating in 


the work of distributing good-will 
literature. At this time the list in- 
cludes a total of 236 thus actively co- 
operating. The names of the com- 
panies which are participating in the 
work are printed from time to time in 
Aera. The committee feels that the 
increase mentioned is very satisfactory. 
Fred C. J. Dell of headquarters staff 
has greatly helped, through personal 
calls and by mail, in increasing the 
number by explaining the work and 
pointing out the value of it. The pub- 
lication Truth has grown in circulation 
from about 7,000 to more than 25,000 
copies an issue and is being used on 
bulletin boards by a great many com- 


panies which do not publish a house 


organ. It carries interesting facts and 
figures about electric railways. Other 
companies are sending it out to a se- 
lected mailing list of firms with which 
they have considerable influence. 

A year ago the committee report 

mentioned a series of posters entitled 
“Men Behind the Industry,” which was 
widely distributed and well received. 
Another series of posters which has 
met favor is “What Delays You.” 
These posters depict the trolley service 
being retarded on account of competing 
traffic which clogs the line and there- 
fore delays the passenger. A sticker 
which manufacturing company pur- 
chasing agents use on their orders has 
also been published. It calls attention 
to the fact that the manufacturers are 
buying the material ordered for its 
ultimate use on electric railways, and 
the firm receiving the order should 
therefore be interested in seeing that 
the electric railway industry receives 
fair treatment. 
_ “Traction Tom” has made his appear- 
ance this year and has passed through 
one series of posters. Other recent 
publications include booklets . entitled 
“Electric Railways Have Come Back” 
and “Friendlyizing the Public” and a 
leafiet “An Old Friend Is Now Getting 
a Square Deal” has been published. 
The latter is a reissue. 

The committee has worked very 
closely with the publicity committee, 
and the activities of the two commit- 
tees in many ways are identical, as in 
distributing the same literature. It is 
planned to continue this operation and 
to emphasize the need of relief from 
paving charges, the “shop early” move- 
ment and the “traffic congestion’ idea, 
which was started this year. 

There are still some manufacturers 
who refuse to join the movement or 
fail to respond with any definite an- 
swer. In some cases it is quite possible 


there are good reasons for this course. 


The committee has received but one 
strenuous objection from a company 


which had not expressed a willingness 


to co-operate, and was not, therefore, 
listed on the “honor roll’ which ap- 
pears in Aera. This company had the 
wrong idea. The intention is not to dis- 
criminate against a company which 
does not see jts way clear to aid. The 
purpose of the “honor roll” is to give 
credit to companies making the effort. 


The committee appreciates the co- 
operation which it has received from 
both railway and manufacturing mem- 
bers. 

The report was signed by George A. 
Barnes; William C. Bell, W. D. Blatz, 
William H. Boyce, F. R. Coates, C. R. 
Ellicott, C. D. Emmons, E. C. Faber, 
James Ashton Greig, Harry H. Lloyd, 
J. C. McQuiston, E. B. Meissner, George 
R. Rowland, W. S.: vane E. M. 
Walker, E. P. Waller and E. F. Wick- 
wire, chairman. 

Edwin Gruhl, New York, chairman of 
the committee on indeterminate per- 
mits, presented the report of that com- 
mittee. An abstract. follows. 


- Terminable Permit 


Appointed the latter part of 1923, 
this committee made a study of the con- 
ditions existing in the different states 
regarding the duration of franchises, as 
limited by constitutional or statutory 
provisions. The report presents a re- 
view and history of franchise tenure, 
as prescribed by the states, with special 
attention given to those statutes based 
on the principle of the terminable per- 
mit; that is, without specified limita- 
tion. as to duration but subject to 
revocation for cause. Such statutes are 
commonly known as “indeterminate 
permit” laws. 

In making a study of those statutes 
now incorporated in the laws of several 
states, known as “indeterminate permit” 
acts, the committee was impressed by 
the vagueness which has characterized 
the use of the term, and the general 
application to situations and conditions 
not properly coming. within its strict 
meaning. In this respect it is not 
dissimilar to the freedom in usage of 
the word “franchise,” which is variously 
used as denoting not only franchises, 
but grants, privileges, locations, con- 
tracts, permits, etc. 

It was therefore suggested that a 
more appropriate term would be “ter- 
minable permit.” The word “permit” 
is preferable to the use of the word 
“franchise,” as it is a permit issuing 
from the state as an operation of law 
and is not strictly analogous to the 
franchise issuing from the municipality. 

The grant of a franchise is at all 
times subject to regulation and control 
in the proper exercise of the state’s 
police power, either by the state or the 
local authorities. Even with respect to 
exclusive franchises there is an implied 
retention of power in the state to 
regulate their use so as to preserve the 
public health, or morals, or safety of 
the people. 

There has been no uniformity in the 
term of franchises granted throughout 
the country by the legislatures, the 
municipalities and other governmental 
authorities; some have been perpetual, 
some without fixed term, and others for 
periods ranging from 10 to 999 years. 
It would be safe to say that the major- 
ity of them existing at the present time 
were granted prior to the era of com- 
mission regulation of public utilities 
and therefore without consideration 
being given to the effect of state regula- 
tion. 

Most of the early franchises were 
granted without time. limit and are 
therefore to be considered perpetual. 


Especially is this true of grants to the 
telegraph and telephone companies, rail- 
roads and other common carriers. 
Later, and with the advent of the street 
railways, there came a growing tend- 
ency to limit franchises to periods 
ranging from 20 to 50 years. In many 
of the states a fixed period was estab- 
lished in the constitutions. 

The troubles which arose over the 
short term franchises brought out many 
views as to the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the fixed term franchises. 
' Judge McCune, in his recent address 
before the American Bar Association, 
states that there has been no more im- 
portant question in the history of fran- 
chise negotiations than that of deter- 
mining the duration of the franchise. 
He states that the change in the legal 
status of public utilities has brought 
about the general acceptance of the sat- 
isfactory solution through the applica- 
tion of the terminable permit theory; 
that the old view that a franchise was 
simply a contract between the city and 
company and therefore similar to the 
ordinary contract between two persons 
had given way, in the light of opinions 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, to the recognition of the essen- 
tiality of the public service of the util- 
ity, and that therefore no less than five 
parties are interested in the operations 
of a public utility: the utility company 
itself, the customer, the municipality, 
the state from which it obtains its pri- 
mary authority to transact business, 
and last, but by no means least, the 
investor. 


THEORY OF TERMINABLE PERMIT 


The underlying theory of the termin- 
able permit is that of tenure during 
good behavior. In its elementary form 
it has existed in Massachusetts for 
nearly 60 years. However, this ele- 
mentary form, as it also now exists in 
federal grants and certain municipal 
franchises, is to be distinguished from 
the terminable permit principle now 
embodied in the statutes of some seven 
states, of which those of Wisconsin 
were the earliest. That feature which 
is perhaps the strongest point of the 
terminable permit as now generally 
known is lacking in the Massachusetts 
law, in that there is no provision for 
purchase by the municipality at a fair 
compensation. Although recommended 
for incorporation in the law the sug- 
gestion has never been adopted. This 
omission has been the cause of criticism 
of the Massachusetts prescriptive 
tenure law, and while such omission 
may not have been the occasion of any 
serious results in practice owing to the 
rare exercise of the revocation power 
by the street railways in that state, yet 
its absence in such laws of other states 
might result in greatly impairing the 
value of the laws. 

In granting charters or franchises for 
the operation of street railways and 
other utility services, the policy of 
Congress has always been to include a 
reservation of the right to amend, alter 
or repeal the act at any time. The 
earliest. charters granted to the street 
railway company in the city of Wash- 
ington contained such a_ reservation, 
leaving with the public authorities con- 
tinuous control of the street railways. 

The terminable permit principle has 
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been embodied in the federal water 
power act of 1920 to a greater extent 
than in any of the previous federal 
statutes. Under this act a license is 
granted for an initial period of 50 years, 
and it is provided that at the end of the 
50-year term the license shall be re- 
newed under the then existing provi- 
sions of law, unless the property 
operated under the license is taken over 
and paid for by the government, or by 
some other licensee. This is equivalent 
to the terminable permit with the right 
of purchase at stated periods, and with 
the right to terminate for failure to 
observe the provisions of the license. 


THE TERMINABLE PERMIT. UNDER 
STATE REGULATION 


While the Massachusetts plan, the 
federal grants and one or two municipal 
franchises provided for indeterminate 
periods, it remained for the state of 
Wisconsin to incorporate in its public 
utility law of 1907 sections providing 
for terminable permits under state 
regulation. In brief, the statutes pro- 
vided that a public utility could, by sur- 
rendering its franchises and accepting 
in lieu thereof by operation of law a 
terminable permit from the state, 
acquire, in effect, a legally protected 
monopoly and the right to continue 
public service indefinitely, subject only 
to the proper discharge of its functions 
and to termination by the municipality 
with just compensation for its prop- 
erty. 

The laws of the different states are 
not uniform on the subject of the abro- 
gation.of retaining of rights and obliga- 
tions existing in franchises surrendered 
for terminable permits. In Wisconsin, 
it has been held that where, under the 
publie utility statute relating to ter- 
minable permits an indeterminate per- 
mit is taken out, the privilege to be 
enjoyed by the public utility is meas- 
ured by the former franchise, but all of 
the contractual relations of such fran- 
chise are extinguished. Similar provi- 
sions do not exist in the street railways 
statute, and, as held by the Supreme 
Court in the Oshkosh case, the sur- 
render of a street railway franchise in 
order to procure an indeterminate per- 
mit does not relieve the railway com- 
pany from the obligation to pay annual 
installments provided for in its fran- 
chise. 


TERMINABLE PERMIT AS AGAINST 
LIMITED FRANCHISE 


The courts which have considered the 
terminable permit laws have quite care- 
fully and clearly pointed out the advan- 
tages of such laws, as have the several 
economists and writers generally in 
dealing with these laws. That the prin- 
ciple of the terminable. permit is 
superior to the limited or perpetual 
franchise is evidenced by the unanimity 
on this fact, even authorities connected 
with municipalities and those whose 
leanings are toward municipal control 
highly favoring it. 

The advantages clearly apparent in 
terminable permit principle are so 
patent as to recommend its general 
adoption everywhere. Nor are the ad- 
vantages balanced more on the side 
of any one interested party than on 
the others. The benefits to be derived 
therefrom run to the municipality and 
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the state, to the public utility and its 
consumers, and to the investor. 

One appendix contains references 
to such constitutional and statutory 
provisions and citations to the more 
important administrative and judicial 
decisions on the subject. The termin- 
able permit statutes are printed in full. 
A comprehensive bibliography is also 
included as a second appendix. 

The report was signed by Harlow C. 
Clark, Walter A. Draper, Edwin Duffey, 
H. L. Geisse, F. C. Hamilton, G. J. 
Kuhrts, F. B. Odlum, Claus Spreckels, 
R. B. Stearns, Edwin Gruhl, chairman. 


Foreign Practice 


President Budd spoke about the work 
of the committee on foreign practice, 
explaining that the Chicago Rapid 
Transit Company had contributed the 
services of one member of this com- 
mittee, H. A. Johnson, and that the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL had con- 
tributed the services of another mem- 
ber, H. L. Brown. 

James W. Welsh, secretary of the 
association and chairman of the com- 
mittee, explained some features of the 
report. He said that while he was 
chairman, the lion’s share of the work 
was done by the other member's, and 
he referred particularly to the skill 
displayed by Mr. Brown in analyzing 
transportation conditions in the cities 
visited and the indebtedness which the 
committee owed to Mr. Johnson for his 
knowledge of engineering conditions. 
He said the committee was also very 
much indebted for the results of its 
work to the cordial co-operation ex- 
tended to it by the managements of 
the European systems visited. In Lon- 
don, for example, Lord Ashfield had 
personally, and through his staff, 
greatly assisted the committee in sup- 
plying it with information. Mr. Welsh 
then read the summary of the report 
of the committee, which was published 
at the beginning of the full report in 
the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for 
Sept. 20. 

In further explanation of the report, 
H. A. Johnson said that while the re- 
port shows that there are not many 
things which sthe American electric 
railways can adopt from British prac- 
tice, there were some. One is that the 
car shou!ld not be so noisy, and the 
Engineering Association has arranged 
to have this subject taken up by two 
committees during the coming year. 
Another characteristic feature of Brit- 
ish railway practice is the unfailing 
courtesy of the employees and their 
willingness and ability to give infor- 
mation needed by travelers. This was 
not so true in the other countries vis- 
ited. In regard to car design, while 
the British design of car has not 
changed greatly in a number of years, 
as explained in the report, British 
operators and car manufacturers have 
been paying a great deal of attention 
to details in car design and equipment. 
The hardware used on the cars, for 
instance, has been most carefully 
worked out. These are all points which 
can be copied in this country to good 
advantage. 

President Budd said it was now time 
to read the report of the committee 
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on the Coffin prize award. As chair- ~ 
man of the committee, he read the re- 
port in full. The responses of George 
H. Clifford and F. J. Gannon in re- 
ceiving the Coffin prize are given at 
the end of the Coffin committee report, 
which appears on another page. 

President Budd called the newly 
elected officers and executive commit- 
tee members to the platform and pre- 
sented them to the members. Their 
pictures appear on page 588. MHand- 
ing over the gavel to his successor, Mr. 
Budd expressed his appreciation of the 
fine co-operation extended him during 
the time he had been privileged to serve 
the association as president. He 
pledged his full support to the new 
administration. The members then en- 
thusiastically indorsed a rising vote of 
thanks to the retiring president, whose 
administration has been conspicuously 
one of great advancement in the asso- 
ciation work. 

President Shannahan responded to 
his cordial reception and appealed for 
the co-operation of the membership. 
He said it was his desire to make the 
association such a power that no com- 
pany could afford to stay outside its 
membership. He spoke of his pleasure 
in the winning of the Coffin prize by a 
small company. The small companies 
are wanted at the convention, and their 
participation and opinions are wanted 
in the proceedings. 

Continuing, Mr. Shannahan said the 
electric railways have undeniably 
turned the corner. The difficulties of 
financing are passing. Now we must 
be sure to make no backward move. 

The president called for the report 
of the committees on city and interur- 
ban operation, which was presented 
by Harry Reid, chairman of the inter- 
urban committee. H. B. Flowers, 
chairman of the city committee, was 
not present. Regional Vice-Chairmen 
Carbutt, Potter, Porter, Emerson. 
Wood, Bleecker and Welsh presented 
their sectional reports. 

Gen. George H. Harries read the re- 
port of the resolutions committee, 
which follows: 


Resolutions 


The committee recommends: 

1. That this association express its 
sincere thanks to the representatives 
of the public utility commissions, auto- 
motive industry, National Association 
of Real Estate Boards, the banking ~ 
interests, to the Mayor of the city of 
Pittsburgh, the authors of papers 
within our own industry and to the 
chairmen and members of the various 
committees that have presented such 
interesting and instructive addresses, 
papers and reports at this our forty- 
third annual convention. 

2. That this association place on rec- 
ord its appreciation of the services of 
the three committees that have made 
this convention such a notable success: 
The committee on meetings and sub- 
jects for providing such an interesting 
and inspiring program, the exhibit com- 
mittee for arranging and conducting so 
successfully the greatest exhibit in the 
long history of the association and the 
entertainment committee for providing ~ 
such a pleasing and novel program of 
entertainment. 
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8. That this association voice its 
thanks to the exhibitors for their co- 
operation in putting before our mem- 
bers and guests the wonderful display 
of equipment, materials and supplies, 
a truly educational exhibit that has 

’ been tremendously helpful to us in our 
ever-pressing problem of finding the 
best means of supplying the best serv- 
ice to the public. 

4, That this association express its 
thanks to all the others who have con- 
tributed to make this convention such 
a great success, particularly to the 
Convention Daily for its up-to-the- 
minute news and record of the conven- 
tion activities, to the pier contractors, 
to the various friends who supplied 
prizes for the entertainment Wednesday 
night and who assisted in arranging 
for entertainment of the ladies, and to 
the publications which, through an- 


nouncements made in their pages, as- 
sisted in bringing a record number of 
delegates to the convention. 

5. In conclusion, that this associa- 
tion voice its high appreciation of the 
service rendered by President Budd, 
during whose administration new lines 
of activity have been followed, new in- 
spiration given to all of us and great 
accomplishments recorded, and to the 
other officers of the association for the 
inestimably valuable services they have 
rendered the electric railway industry 
through the association. 

The report was signed by C. D. 
Emmons, John J. Stanley and Robert I. 
Todd. 

General Harries also read a resolu- 
tion he had prepared in memory of 
John M. Roach, past-president of the 
association.. It will be published next 
week. The meeting then adjourned. 


American Executive Committee Meetings 


Three Meetings Held at Convention—Committee Reports Are Received 
at Well-Attended Session—Exhibits Committee and Foreign Operation 
Cemmittee Complimented—Newly Elected Officers Meet 


HE American Electric Railway 

Association executive committee 

met Monday, Oct. 6, at the Marl- 
borough, at Atlantic City, with a large 
attendance. 

Routine reports were received from 
the finance, company and _ associate 
memberships, national relations, sub- 
jects and meetings, publicity, company 
section and other special committees. 

Chairman J. C. McQuiston of the ex- 
hibit committee paid the director of 
exhibits, F. C. J. Dell, a special compli- 
ment for the splendid manner in which 
the preparations of the exhibits and ar- 
rangements for them had been handled. 


Mr. McQuiston- reported that the space | 


sold at this year’s convention for ex- 
hibit purposes amounted to 86,349 sq.ft. 


METROPOLITAN SECTION FORMED 


C. E. Morgan reported that the 
metropolitan community section of the 
American Electric Railway Association, 
New York, now has over 300 members, 
and that the movement is under way 
to establish three or four additional 
sections during the coming year. R. P. 
Stevens commented on this _ initial 
meeting in New York to the effect that 
Mr. Morgan was to be congratulated on 
the great work he has done in getting 
this movement started as it means a 
great deal to the association. 


CONTRIBUTIONS MapE To 
SEVERAL PROJECTS 


A proposal to contribute $2,500 a 
year for two years to the work of the 
American committee on _ electrolysis 
was approved on the basis that the 
other national utility associations and 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company contribute a similar amount. 

A contribution of $1,000 to the sup- 
port of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board was also approved. A sug- 
gestion was made that the conference 
be asked to make a study of some sub- 
jects of special interest to the railway 
association, perhaps the economics of 
bus operation, or some such subject. 

A proposal to join in the formation 


of a super-valuation board embodying 


representation from all the major util- 


ity associations was referred to the 
joint committee of the several associa- 
tions. 


FOREIGN COMMITTEE THANKED 


At the suggestion of J. H. Hanna, 
the executive committee passed a vote 
of thanks to the committee on foreign 
operation for the investigation made 
abroad and the various information 
contained in its report. Mr. Hanna 
complimented President Budd on his 
forethought and wisdom in suggesting 
and appointing this committee and said 
that he believed that no piece of work 
has been done in a long time which was 
of as great use to the railway compa- 
nies. It places at their command au- 
thoritative information with which to 
answer the numerous claims which are 
erroneously made about how the bus is 
handling “all” of the transportation in 
London, for example. 

A code of principles drawn up by a 
committee of the Accountants’ Associa- 
tion and submitted to the executive 
committee for approval was referred 
back to the accountants for revision. 
In connection with the plan of the as- 
sociation to have a representative pres- 
ent at each of the meetings of the 
state and sectional associations, a sug- 
gestion was made by M. B. Lambert 
that the vice-chairmen of the commit- 
tees on city and interurban operation 
be delegated to fill these engagements. 

The executive committee was called 
together for a luncheon meeting at the 
Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel on Tues- 
day, Oct. 7. No business was trans- 
acted. Several prominent guests were 
present. 


New Executive Committee 
Has Meeting 


The new executive committee held its 
first meeting at luncheon Thursday, 
Oct. 9,.at the Marlborough, Atlantic 
City. There was a large attendance, 
including several past-presidents and 
the newly elected presidents of the 
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affiliated associations. The latter, W. L. 
Davis of the Accountants, H. D. Briggs 
of the Claims, Charles R. Clark of the 
Engineering and T. C. Cherry of the 
T & T, were introduced and cordially 
received. President Budd conducted 
the new president, J. N. Shannahan, to 
the president’s chair and turned the 
meeting over to him. 

Executive Secretary J. W. Welsh 
was re-elected for another year. 

In recognition of the very able and 
self - sacrificing service which Past- 
President Charles L. Henry has ren- 
dered to the association as chairman of 
the committee on national relations, on 
motion he was elected general counsel 
of the association. 

Having been elected fourth vice- 
president, James P. Barnes resigned as 
member-at-large of the executive com- 
mittee. L. H. Palmer, vice-president 
and general manager United Railways 
& Electric Company, Baltimore, was 
elected his successor. 

A resolution of appreciation for the 
co-operation and services performed 
was passed, mentioning a number of the 
Atlantic City business organizations. 
Votes of thanks to the committee on 
subjects and meetings, to the director 
of exhibits and the exhibits committee, 
and to the entertainment committee for 
the excellent work done were also 
adopted. 

Paul Shoup extended a cordial invita- 
tion to the association to hold its next 
annual convention on the Pacific Coast. 
Mr. Budd expressed the view that this 
invitation ought to be accepted. He 
also urged that an effort be made imme- 
diately to secure facilities so that it 
would be possible to have railway cars 
and equipment at the next exhibition. 
If the convention goes to the Coast 
next year, this means that there is two 
years time in which to accomplish this 
end. 

The executive committee authorized 
the appointment of a committee on 
location of the Midyear Meeting and 
the next annual convention. 


BETTER REPRESENTATION FOR 
MANUFACTURERS 


President Shannahan expressed the 
view that the wonderful work done by 
the manufacturers at this convention 
bespeaks the fact that they are desery- 
ing of greater representation in the 
association. He suggested that it was 
desirable that some plan be worked out, 
either by expanding the number of 
manufacturer representatives on the’ 
executive committee from six to nine 
and include some representatives of 
smaller manufacturers, or perhaps by 
forming a manufacturers’ association 
subsidiary to the parent association. 
Mr. Shannahan is inclined to feel that 
the small manufacturer at present does 
not have proper representation. A 
committee was authorized to give con- 
sideration to changes in the constitu- 
tion to study this situation and other 
suggested changes in the constitution. 

Frank Hedley, president of the Inter- 
borough, New York, was present on in- 
vitation and spoke. Gen. George H. 
Harries also spoke. 

The next meeting of the committee 
will be held at the headquarters of the 
American Electric Railway Association 
in New York, Nov. 21. 
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City and Interurban Committees Report 


A Summary of the Year’s Work Is Followed by the Report of Each of the Fourteen 
Regional Vice-Chairmen—A New Spirit of Optimism and of 
Progressive Development Is Reported for Each 


President Budd said the problems 

of the industry today are to: make 
its service more attractive, to increase 
schedule speeds consistent with safety, 
to obtain relief from traffic congestion, 
increase the efficiency of operation, im- 
prove public relations, develop greater 
volume of traffic, and ‘to determine the 
proper place of the motor vehicle. He 
urged the committees to reawaken the 
imagination of the men in the industry, 
to recreate enthusiasm, and to secure 
information and ideas leading toward 
modernization and development. He 
expressed the belief that the industry 
had not reached the limit of its develop- 
ment and that better service, better 
public relations, and greater energy 
and enthusiasm on the part of manage- 
ments would do a tremendous amount 
of good and result in strengthening the 
industry in its position before the pub- 
lic and the investor. 


BE ON THE WATCH FOR MATERIAL 
FOR FUTURE LEADERS 


As to means by which this modern- 
ization is to be accomplished, President 
Budd suggested that the committees in- 
vestigate the application by individual 
railways of improved apparatus and 
methods and then formulate plans for 
the dissemination of this information 
so that it would be readily available 
to all electric railway companies. He 
expected that the work of these com- 
mittees would stimulate interest on the 
part of railways in the adoption of im- 
proved apparatus and up-to-date 
methods. 

As a by-product of the work of these 
committees, Mr. Budd felt that the 
visits of the regional vice-chairmen 
should make available for committee 
work the names of younger men in the 
industry who are progressive and are 
capable of development as future 
leaders. 

The conclusions of the committees 


[ APPOINTING these committees, 


regarding the industry as a whole, 


based upon studies and reports by re- 
gional vice-chairmen, are as follows: 

Many companies are realizing that 
their business is transportation rather 
than electric railway operation. 

The earnings of all companies are 
influenced by a competitive situation 
resulting from the development of 
highway and street motor vehicle trans- 
portation, and by public relations and 
general business conditions in the 
country and in the communities served. 

Electric railways are adopting the 
bus slowly, sanely and conservatively. 

They are carrying on activities hav- 
ing to do with public relations as 
affecting regulatory legislation, both 
state and local, and franchise condi- 
tions appearing in both old and new 
franchises. 


of the Companies Visited 


Outstanding features are a search 
for equipment and methods which will 
give more comfortable and satisfactory 
service; frank explanation to customers 
and employees of the economics under- 
lying rates of fare which make prac- 
ticable the introduction of the most 
modern methods, and the encourage- 
ment of the public and of employees to 
become investors and part owners in 
the properties, to the end that these 
properties devoted to public service 
may be conserved rather than destroyed 
and that the industry may advance 
with the growth of the communities 
served. 

Efforts to improve gross incomes are 
being made with a full realization of 
the fact that in public service there are 
three parties to the contract—the pub- 
lic, the investor and the employee—and 
that the function of management is the 
maintenance of an equitable balance 
among them which will give to each 


‘his proportionate share of the proceeds 


in the way of service, financial return 
and wages. 

Operating expenses of all companies 
have been affected by, and the industry 
is still suffering from, the high costs of 
material and labor resulting from war 
conditions which have not completely 
readjusted themselves. 

Tardy recognition of proper public 
relations and inadequate depreciation 
reserves have delayed and made diffi- 
cult the introduction of modern, com- 
fortable and efficient equipment. Com- 
panies are giving more serious con- 
sideration now than formerly to effi- 
cient operating methods, to publicity 
and advertising anid to the design of 
equipment. 

Track Seadion, while slight, is off- 
setting approximately track abandon- 
ment. Bus service is being introduced 
to furnish extensions to growing com- 
munities where tracks may later be 
installed when the density of travel 
warrants. 

Franchise conditions governing ex- 
tensions and transportation service are 
undergoing a great change, and burdens 
which make cheap and_ satisfactory 
service impossible are being recognized 
by governing authorities, and in some 
cases are being ameliorated. 

The industry is not going backward 
nor is it standing still. City systems 
are today carrying more passengers 
and rendering greater service in their 
communities than ever before. Inter- 
urban systems are increasing the scope 
of their activities not only by con- 
tinuing their former service but by 
handling freight and express business 
and furnishing parlor car, dining car 
and sleeping car service for the con- 
venience of passengers. In a number 
of instances they are supplementing 
their rail service with buses and 


coaches as feeders and for de luxe, ex— 
press and tourist service. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


As a result of the activities of these 
committees, the information developed 
by personal visits and careful discus- 
sion, the following recommendations 
are submitted: 

1. That the work which had been 
carried on by these commis. be con- 
tinued. 

2. That the cominitioe on city bpers- 
tion and the committee on interurban 
operation be combined into a single 
committee. 

3. That the chairman of this new 
committee be a vice-president of the 
association: 

4. That the responsibility for the 
survey in,each district be placed.on the 
regional vice-chairmen and’ that. suffi- 
cient assistants or members-at-large be 
appointed in each district to cover the 
territory without imposing too great a 
burden upon any one individual member. 

5. That the survey next year em- 
brace Canadian electric railways and 
that for this purpose a regional vice- 
chairman and two members-at-large be 
appofnted, the selection being such as 
to give geographical distribution in the 
Dominion of Canada. 

6. That the handbooks on modern 
methods be combined into a single 
handbook, properly cross indexed. 

7. That new material collected for 
the handbook be prepared and dis- 
tributed to member companies at inter- 
vals not greater than three months. 

8. That in order to compile the ma- 
terial for the handbook in uniform 
style, a standing sub-committee on edit- 
ing be appointed to facilitate its prep- 
aration. 


CoMMITTEE ON City OPERATION 


The report was signed by: 
Regional vice-chairmen—R. F. Car- 
butt, H. B. Potter, C. D. Porter, R. W. 
Emerson, O. J. Shaw, W.-E. Wood, W. 
Vea, 

Publicity Representative — L. K. 
Starr. 

Manufacturer Representative—K. F. 
Wickwire. 

Members-at-Large—W. R. alnerser: 
D. E. Blair, G. H. Clifford, B. C. Edgar, 
Edward M. Graham, C. W. Kellogg, C. 
S. MacCalla, E. J. Mcllraith, J. P. Pul- 
liam, Martin Schreiber, G. C. Hecker, 
secretary; H. B. Flowers, chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERURBAN OPERATION 


Regional Vice-Chairmen—F. W. 
Woodcock, H. pieces Samuel Rid- 
dle, John S. Bleecker, G. W. Welsh,. 
V. W. Berry, W. V. Hill. 

Publicity Representatives aay L. 
Blanchard. f 
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- Manufacturer Representative—E. F. 
Wickwire. _ 

Members-at-Large—D. E. Blair, J. 
F. Collins, F. B. Culley, V. S. Curtis, 
H. A. Mullett, George Newell, J. C. 
Schade, Martin Schreiber, D. W. Sny- 
‘der, Jr., C. E. Thompson, G. C. Hecker, 
Secretary; Harry Reid, chairman. 


Reports of Regional Vice- 
Chairmen 


COMMITTEE ON CITY OPERATION 


District No. 1—Northeastern: (Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, | Rhode Island and New 
York.) 


By R. F. CarsutrT 


Henry L. Doherty & nas 
New York, N. Y. 


Throughout the section visited a vast 
number of modern methods of handling 
city electric railway transportation are 
im effect on the various systems. Some 
companies are using a large percentage 
of the modern methods described in 
the handbook, while others are using 
only a very few of them. In other 
words these modern methods are not 
by any means being used universally. 

Inasmuch as a big percentage of the 
methods to which we are referring do 
not require large capital expenditure, 
it is interesting’ to analyze the reason 
they are not used more nearly uni- 
versally. Those companies which have 
adopted the large percentage of modern 
methods have obtained increased earn- 
ings justifying the efforts made in 
their adoption. 

It is not because the successful com- 
panies have been unwilling to tell the 
secrets of their success. It is not be- 
cause the industry in general was not 
informed regarding a vast number of 
them. Information has been very ef- 
fectively disseminated by the compe- 


tent staff at the American Electric 


Railway Association headquarters and 
by Aera, the ELEcTRIc RAILWAY JOUR- 
NALand Electric Traction. The amount 
of field work performed by our national 
association and by the publications 
mentioned is, we are confident, not gen- 
erally realized by our industry. 

Those electric railway companies 
that have neglected to adopt these 
money-making modern methods, we be- 
lieve, are largely those whose manage- 
ments became disheartened due to the 
heavy and often unfair burdens our 
industry suffered during’ the World 
War and post-war periods and appar- 
ently, as a result, lost faith, to some 
extent, in the industry. i 
The appearance of their properties 
and their own demeanor give one the 
impression that they are in the same 
state of mind as the object of some 
professor’s psychological tests. That 
is, the tests of some one, perhaps, who 
arranged to have several of his assist- 
ants at certain intervals try to make 
the object of the test. sick by telling 
him he jooked seriously ill, that he 
might die any moment, that he never 
could recover, that he ought to give up 
‘all hope and so forth. 

On the other hand, the great majority 
of the twenty-seven companies visited 
in the Northeastern section have had 
faith in the soundness of the general 
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economics of the industry. They real- 
ized they were directing the destiny of 
valuable property, and that careful 
scientific remedial treatment. was nec- 
essary, and not amputation. 

Another reason these modern meth- 
ods have not been more nearly uni- 
versally adopted, we believe, is that 
during the economic struggle of the 
last seven or eight years, in attempt- 
ing to meet the increased operating ex- 
penses due to increased costs of labor 
and material, executive staffs of some 
companies have been reduced to the 
point where there is no free lance with 
the time and the available funds at his 
disposal for investigation purposes. 

As a matter of fact, in some com- 
panies, there does not seem to be any- 
one with the time available to make use 
of the vast amount of data and infor- 
mation on file at association headquar- 
ters, available for the asking; or time 
even to familiarize themselves with the 
modern methods used by others, de- 
scribed in detail in the ELEcTRIC RAIL- 
WAY JOURNAL and Electric Traction. 

Through the forethought of Presi- 
dent Budd these city street railway 
companies now have at their command 
not only one free lance but seven rep- 
resented by the seven regional vice- 
chairmen of the committee on city 
operation. Due to the activities of 
these men, under Chairman Flowers’ 
direction, there is made available, 
through the “Handbook of Modern 
Methods,” a brief but comprehensive 
description of a large number of 
modern methods, a great majority of 
which can be applied to your company, 
if you are one of those who have felt 
compelled to reduce your staff to a 
mere skeleton form and have neglected 
to keep in touch with the up-to-date 
methods of progressive street railway 
organizations. 

An attempt has been made to: keep 
the description of each method con- 
fined to a single page which the busy 
executive can read in two minutes. We 
have given you the name of the com- 
pany practising the method and in 
many cases a reference to where a com- 
plete, detailed description of the method 
is available. We have classified the 
methods under a logical grouping so 
that. ready reference may be had to 
any subject in which you be particu- 
larly interested. 

We do not want anyone to get the 
impression, that all the modern meth- 
ods in use in the operation of the elec- 
tric street railway systems in New 
England and New York State or in 
any other section of the United States 
are described in this compilation be- 
cause that is far from the case. How- 
ever, if this committee is continued 
from year to year, no doubt a much 
larger percentage of these methods 
will be presented to you in the brief 
but concise form used this year in the 
handbook. 


District No. 2—-Mid-Eastern: (West Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maryland and District of Columbia.) 


By H. B. POTTER 
Assistant to the President, the United Rail- 
ways & Electric Company of Baltimore 
IT have been able to cover three large 
properties, the Capital Traction Com- 
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pany, Washington, D. C.; Pittsburgh 
Railways, Pittsburgh, Pa., Public Serv- 
ice Railway, Newark, N. J. 

In addition, I spent a whole week 
covering the following places in Penn- 
sylvania: York, Harrisburg, Williams- 
port, Wilkes-Barre, Scranton, Allen- 
town. 

I have been particularly impressed 
by the general high caliber of the men 
holding executive positions, their great 
enthusiasm in their work and the ab- 
solute lack of the dark blue tinge to 
the atmosphere that seemed to obscure 
the perspective of many street railway 
men during the war period. The prop- 
erties are being rehabilitated, new 
methods installed, and a spirit reminis- 
cent of the early 1900’s is again in evi- 
dence, when most of us were in our 
early twenties—full of pep, carrying a 
chip on each shoulder, and working 48 
hours a day. 

The other side of the picture that is 
most apparent is the great dearth of 
high-grade, well-educated, young men 
in the early twenties that should be 
coming along to take our places. Fur- 
ther, many men were taken out of the 
industry on account of the war—either 
to go into the service or to go into 
other industries—so that in addition, 
we now lack men in the early thirties. 

This raises the question as to whether 
we are holding out sufficient induce- 
ment in the way of positions that are 
interesting at present, show oppor- 
tunity for rapid advancement in the 
future and, above all, pay salaries that 
are comparable to those offered in other 
lines of industry, in which these men 
have an opportunity to select their 
future work. 


District No. 4—North Central: (Indiana, , 


Ohio and Lower Michigan.) 

By R. W. EMERSON 

General Manager Cleveland Railway, 

Cleveland, Ohio 

A survey of the city properties of 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, recently 
completed, indicates an optimistic state 
of mind on the part of owners and 
managers. ~ The temporary setback ex- 
perienced this year, and particularly 
this summer, on practically all proper- 
ties, although serious, is not taken to 
mean permanent retrogression. 

Probably no other industry or public 
utility in the country has gone through 
a more trying period than the electric 
railways, and no other industry has ex- 
perienced such a revolutionary change 
in the conception of the duties devolv- 
ing upon it. 

From the old. attitude of suspicion 
under which public utilities were held 
in the past, there has evolved a better 
feeling of understanding and co-opera- 
tion between the public. in general and 
the public utilities serving them. This 
in itself is a most encouraging sign 
and is caused by a number of con- 
tributing elements, any one of them 
important but all of them emanating 
from the one word “contact,” the key 
word of successful modern operation. 
The disrepute and therefore unsatis- 
factory condition of the street railway 
industry as a whole, which obtained 
fifteen years ago, and which eventually 
threw many properties into receiver- 
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ship or abandonment, came for the 
most part as a result of lack of sym- 
pathetic contact between the public and 
public authorities on the one hand, and 
the public utilities on the other. When, 
however, these two factions came to a 
better understanding of each other’s 
problems and rights, the feeling of dis- 
trust and rancor began gradually to 
disappear and instead there came a more 
friendly attitude on the part of the 
public toward public utilities and a 
more considerate and broad minded at- 
titude on the part of the utilities to- 
ward the public. with the realization 
that each was indispensable to the wel- 
fare of the other. 

The value of friendly public rela- 
tions was recently forcibly illustrated 
on a Michigan property, where the 
municipalities involved voluntarily 
granted an increase in the rate of fare 
when it was shown that the continu- 
ance of service depended upon it. This 
they did despite the fact that the fran- 
chises involved called for a five cent 
fare for some years to come. A fur- 
ther indication of the friendly relations 
which in general exist between the 
municipalities and the transportation 
companies of the various cities regard- 
ing the serious problem of congestion, 
is the willingness of the authorities to 
co-operate in the regulation of traffic. 
For the most part, municipalities are 
coming to the conclusion that mass 
transportation can best be rendered by 
street cars, and to that end are render- 
ing exceptional service by the regula- 
tion of traffic and parking in congested 
districts. 

Probably the greatest contributing 
factor in the development of this new 
contact was systematic, painstaking 
publicity. The value of publicity prop- 
- erly disseminated has now come to be 
recognized as an essential part of suc- 
cessful operation. Whatever form pub- 
licity takes, and the requirements of 
the various communities vary in this 
respect, the dispensing of publicity 
should be in the hands of a man skilled 
in that line of work. 


With the new lease of life which 
came from improved public relations, 
came also the willingness on the part 
of financial institutions to furnish the 
necessary capital for the rehabilitation 
and modernization of properties which 
had fal’en into a woeful state of ob- 
solescense. Today, the public utility 
securities are held in almost as high 
regard by financial institutions as 
municipal securities, and not the least 
of these are the street railways of the 
country. A large financial institution 
in the city of Cleveland has recently 
exchanged bonds of a street railway 
for stock in the same company and 
this company has no fear as to the 
outcome. 

The increased ease with which needed 
improvements can now be financed is 
leading to improvements in track con- 
struction, and in the design of cars, 
adding to their comfort, and conven- 
lence in loading and unloading, a fea- 
ture which has previously been long 
neglected. With the revolution of car 
design has come the introduction. of 
the lightweight car, more economical 
power generation and _ conversion 
through automatic substations, and 
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more efficient consumption of power 
regulated by various power saving de- 
vices. : : 

The tendency at the present time 1s 
strongly toward one-man car operation 
in towns of 150,000 population or less. 
The two-man car seems to be prefer- 
able in towns of greater size. The bus, 
which was formerly supposed to be the 
greatest enemy to the street railway 
industry, is fast becoming recognized 
as an ally instead. Its proper sphere 
seems to be to supplement service 
rendered by street cars. There is an 
almost universal feeling that all buses 
should be operated by the transporta- 
tion companies, that the business of 
transportation is a natural monopoly 
and that better and more satisfactory 
service can be rendered, when admin- 
istered by the recognized transporta- 
tion authorities, properly regulated. 
The rapid strides made in the develop- 
ment of the bus, in its attractiveness 
and comfort, have been instrumental in 
stimulating manufacturers and buyers 
of street cars to work out improve- 
ments in design so that they may be 
better able to compete with buses, 
For that we are largely indebted to 
the bus. 

Another factor which is contributing 
largely to the re-establishment of suc- 
cessful street railway operation has 
been the interest taken by employees 
in the welfare of their company. This 
is being fostered largely by welfare 
work among the employees, the estab- 
lishment of pensions, sick and death 
benefits, and the sale of stock to em- 
ployees. The value of courtesy on the 
part of employees as a means of estab- 
lishing favorable contact with the pub- 
lic is everywhere recognized. The em- 
ployee is the point of contact and his 
value as a go-between varies directly 
with the interest and enthusiasm which 
he throws into his work. 

So far as the question of taxes is 
concerned, very little headway has been 
made toward relief. The tax authori- 
ties are very loath to grant reductions 
in taxes to public utilities. As public 
utilities are possibly the greatest con- 
tributors to the maintenance of govern- 
ment, it is easier to maintain or even 
increase their tax burdens than to dis- 
tribute them among many lesser con- 
tributors with the inevitable protests 
which would follow. There does not 
seem to be sufficient concerted action 
on the part of street railways to lead 
to substantial reductions in tax bur- 
dens. 


Throughout the territory which was 
observed, there seems to be a decided 
change for the better in the matter of 
paving. Cities are coming to recognize 
more and more that pavement between 
the rails is not a function of street car 
operation and there are notable in- 
stances where this burden has been 
lifted from the shoulders of the trans- 
portation companies. 

To summarize, it would appear, from 
a study of the properties visited, that 
this new “contact” has brought about 
a much more optomistic and promising 
condition among the city properties, 
and the problems of rehabilitation and 
modernization are at least well started 
on their way to a very successful com- 
pletion, 
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District No. 5—Midwestern: (Illinois, Wis- 


consin, Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Minnesota and Upper 
Michigan.) 


By O. J. SHAW 


Secretary and General Manager, 
Lincoln Traction Company, Lincoln, Neb. 


My investigations and observation 
justify the statement that during the 
year past the industry has taken long 
forward strides in developing better 
public relations. This has been due, 
perhaps, to a growing consciousness 
that the public cannot be blamed for 
what it has no opportunity to know, 
and that an informed public can usu- 
ally be depended upon to treat fairly 
with its public utilities. The e'ectric 
traction industry is highly technical 
and is not understood either as to 
operation or financing by the class that 
affords its largest volume of patron- 
age. To this end the tendency has 
grown quite general to adopt policies 
of publicity and education: First, 
through employees’ organizations; sec- 
ond, through the paid advertising col- 
umns of the newspapers; third, 
through the spoken word, and fourth, 
through the use of bulletins or leaflets 
in cars. 

Reports from plants varying in size 
froma five-car equipment to the larg- 
est plant in the district lead to the 
conclusion that financing developments 
have varied tremendously. Local con- 
ditions, short crops, general stringency, 
or local surplus in the money markets 
have been the controlling factors in 
the smaller cities. Political agitation 
for home rule regulation or municipal 
ownership of utilities has been imme- 
diately reflected in efforts to finance 
locally. Customer ownership has been 
successfully carried on in some in- 
stances but the street railway industry 
has not been as popular in the esteem 
of the wage-earning capitalist as the 
light and power industry. 

Increased activities are evident in 
employees’ relations with their com- 
panies, many special entertainment 
features such as employee picnics in 
the summer and dinners and dancing 
in other seasons in company employee 
quarters. Informative talks are given 
by the officials about the company’s 
business and safety matters. 

The very small or the very large 
companies would seem to have better 
trained employees than the companies 
operating in medium sized cities. It 
is obvious that in the smaller com- 
panies personal contact between the 
administrative heads and the men 
makes for a better mutual understand- 
ing of the problems and difficulties; 
also, that in the very large companies 
specialists are maintained in charge of 
important departments because the 
over-head costs are less in proportion 
to the number of employees and the 
gross income. 

I firmly believe that the more rea- 
sonable men of each community, those 
on whom we depend for ultimate stabili- 
zation of economic matters, look with 
growing interest toward the electric 
railway as an essential element in the 
growth of an industrial city. The 
novelty has long since passed in the 
street car business. It is my theory 
that fanciful appeals for popularizing 
trolley riding is that much wasted 
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effort. The economy of the problem is 
the only sensible appeal. 

Relief from unfair burdens imposed 
on street railways comes slowly. Most 
of us are still paying taxes for Old 
Dobbin, long since deceased. Old Dob- 

‘bin’s ghost is the most directly expen- 
sive heritage of the pioneer days. It 
is a sentiment and an excuse but in 
most cases it works. We have shown 
that street car conductors are deputy 
tax collectors and that the man with 
the dinner-pail is paying for the pave- 
ment over which his motor-owning 
neighbor glides and parks tax-free. 
But the custom sticks like the itch and 
only in rare cases have companies been 
freed of paving between tracks in new 
streets and almost never of the main- 
tenance of present trackage pavement. 

In conclusion I wish to say that in 
small cities the future of the street 
railway business is questionable and 
only the most careful and economical 
management will assure these cities 
permanent transportation facilities. 


Street railways in larger cities are fast - 


coming into their own again and the 
investing public is quickly recognizing 
this. 


District No. 6—Southwestern: (Kansas, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Texas and Colorado.) 

By W. E. Woop 

Manager Houston Electric Company, 

Houston, Tex. 

The regional vice-chairman of Dis- 
trict No. 6 did not have the oppor- 
tunity of visiting all of the properties 
within his district, but a great many 
of them were covered personally. The 
_ general impression gained is that the 
properties within his district are 
rapidly modernizing, both as to their 
methods and equipment. 

El Paso furnishes a happy example 
of what can be accomplished through 


the development of good service fol- 


lowed by aggressive publicity of the 
right sort. In setting their case before 
the public, they have so impressed the 
importance of their successful opera- 
tion to the city, that they have been 
able to request automobilists not to pick 
up prospective street car customers 
along their lines, this rather drastic 
request being taken by the public in 
all seriousness and without the slight- 
est resentment. . 

The furnishing of transportation in 
the larger cities such as St. Louis, 
Kansas City, New Orleans, Denver, 
Houston and Dallas is greatly handi- 
capped on account of acute traffic con- 
gestion in the downtown district. The 
managements of all these companies 
have been keenly aware of the traffic 
situation and, in many cases, have done 
a great deal to alleviate it. 

Through the co-operation of the city 
authorities, Kansas City enjoys traffic 
regulations and non-parking zones 
during the busy hours to such an ex- 
tent that their cars are able to move 
through ‘the down-town district with 
‘great facility during the rush hours. 
Many of the other cities are receiving 
such co-operation as will greatly im- 
prove their conditions. 7 

Active campaigns to increase car 
riding are in progress in many of the 
cities within the district. 
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City bus operation in connection 
with the street railway system is be- 
ing tried in several cities and its prog- 
ress watched and analyzed with great 
care. 

In Houston there has been in opera- 
tion for several months a most success- 
ful city bus line which was inaugurated 
to take the place of a competing jitney 
line, on the jitney’s elimination from 
Houston by popular vote. 

A strong feeling is developing among 
the companies that where city bus lines 
are necessary or warranted they 
should be operated by the local trans- 
portation company and that the local 
transportation company should impress 
the public with the fact that they are 
in the transportation business and are 
entirely willing to furnish the most 
modern, comfortable and efficient trans- 
portation, whether it be by street car 
or buses, using whichever a survey of 
the situation shows to be the best in 
each particular case. 

The speeding up of service is receiv- 
ing great attention in all localities. 
Kansas City,; New Orleans, Dallas, 
Houston and other cities are loading 
and dispatching their cars through the 
down-town district more expeditiously 
by the use of street collectors and 
traffic aids. Types of equipment are 
being designed that facilitate a more 
rapid loading and unloading of passen- 
gers. Unnecessary stops are being 
eliminated in many places. The desig- 
nation of stops in the down-town dis- 
trict in Kansas City has proved most 
beneficial. 

Civie authorities are being brought 
to understand that anything which 
tends to speed up the street cars, fur- 
nishes the passengers a more attractive 
service and at the same time tends to 
reduce its cost. 

It_was our privilege to attend a for- 
mal opening of a new street car ex- 
tension in Shreveport. A meeting was 
held at the end of the new line and 
talks made by different individuals. 
The occasion was reported very care- 
fully in the local papers, and the pub- 
licity which it afforded undoubtedly 
helped the local street railway com- 
pany to better establish itself with the 
public in general. 

The importance of employees’ edu- 
cation is becoming more and more ap- 
parent throughout the district. It is 
through the employees that béoth an 
economical and courteous service may 
be recommended. The employees are 
also a most important factor in in- 
forming the public and it is recognized 
that the more they are taught concern- 
ing our business, the more efficiently 
can they perform these requirements. 
At the present time, educational work 
is being carried on through many dif- 
ferent agencies. With a continued in- 
terchange of ideas and experiences, this 
phase of our business should prove 
most beneficial to our organization. 
In some of the companies, we found 
more than half of the employees of the 
railway were enrolled in some form of 
study. 

The outlook for the future through- 
out the district we found to be gen- 
erally promising, and the spirit of the 
different organizations is decidedly 
optimistic. 
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District No. %—Pacific: (California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Utah, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Montana, Wyoming and Idaho.) 

By W. V. HILu* 

Manager California Electric Railway Asso- 

ciation, San Francisco, Cal. 

There are 66 electric railways, oper- 
ating 5,652 miles of track in this sec- 
tion, exclusive of the four municipally 
operated lines in San Francisco, Eu- 
reka, Tacoma and Seattle. 

Following is a summary of the “high 
spots” of the industry in this section 
for the current year. This informa- 
tion has been obtained through per- 
sonal visits, and by correspondence 
with officials of the companies in states 
where time did not permit personal 
visits. . 

Arizona—Four companies, operating 
53.79 miles of track. 

The Phoenix Railway Company, the 
largest company operating in the State, 
has suffered a steady decline of busi- 
ness for the past four years. Its 
gross revenue in 1920 was $237,000 
and estimated to be $148,000 in 1924. 
The line was recently offered to the 
city for $165,000 cash, but the offer 
was not accepted, although it has 
tended to stop several political agi- 
tators in their attacks on the company. 
A 5-cent fare prevails and no buses 
are being operated. The company is 
paying an unusually high rate for power 
—2z cents per kilowatt-hour on city 
lines and 6 cents per kilowatt-hour on 
the line running to Glendale. 

The company operating in Tucson is 
showing increased earnings, due, it is 
claimed by the management, to speed- 
ing up service, new one-man cars and 
reconstructed track. 

Nevada and New Mexico—There are 
two small lines operating 14.75 miles 
of track. They are simply existing, 
according to reports. 

Montana—Five companies, operating 
242.08 miles of track. 

Earnings have been disappointing, 
due largely to use of privately owned 
automobiles and general business de- 
pression. One-man cars are operated 
on all city lines; there is no bus com- 
petition and no bus operation by the 
companies. One company operates a 
baseball park which, it is claimed, is 
helping revenues during summer 
months by creating travel. There has 
been some track reconstruction, one 
company using steel ties and concrete. 

Idaho — Three companies operating 
100.20 miles of track. 

The outlook is not very bright. One 
company is in the hands of a receiver 
and will probably be sold and junked; 
another is seeking to abandon several 
non-paying lines. Reports are that the 
companies are scarcely making operat- 
ing expenses. The interurban lines are 
suffering from unregulated stage and 
truck competition. In this connection 
I would state that we have supplied 
data and information to these com- 
panies. with a view of bringing about 
proper regulation and taxation of the 
motor carriers. 

Utah — Five companies 
504.83 miles of track. 


operating 


*Mr. Hill is also regional vice-chairman 
of the committee on interurban operation 
in District No. 7. His report, therefore, 
embraces his activities on both committees. 
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Unable to obtain any information to 
date from this State. 

Oregon—Hight companies operating 
744.54 miles of track. 

The lines in the vicinity of Portland 
are adopting the bus as a feeder in the 
newly developed sections and also in 
interurban service. There was some 
track reconstruction during the cur- 
rent year but no new cars were pur- 
chased. 

The earnings of the lines in the state 
are off slightly, due to the increased 
number of private automobiles in use, 
the decreased tourist travel and the 
slowing down of lumber activities. The 
interurbans are constantly increasing 
their freight business. 

Washington — Sixtxeen companies, 
operating 767.61 miles of track. 

The earnings of the lines in this 
state are somewhat off this year, due 
to the recession in the lumber business 
and the slight general depression pre- 
vailing. 

The Pacific Northwest Traction Com- 
pany, operating a high-speed interur- 
ban electric railway and stage service 
between Seattle and Bellingham (the 
stage service acting as a bridge be- 
tween Everett atid Mount Vernon) is 
doing a very satisfactory business. The 
stages are the last word in construc- 
tion and the service in general is well 
patronized and highly appreciated by 
the public. 

The Puget Sound International Rail- 
way & Power Company, operating the 
local system in Everett, has partially 
substituted buses for the electric cars 
and the public appear to be very well 
satisfied with the change. The sub- 
stitution of buses has enabled the com- 
pany to broaden its scope of operations, 
serving parts of the city that were not 
served by the electric lines. 

The Puget Sound Electric Railway, 
operating between Tacoma and Seattle, 
has recently inaugurated half hourly 
service instead of hourly service, which 
has tended to popularize and increase 
the earnings of the company. It is 
also operating stage lines as feeders 
to Olympia, the capital of the State, 
a distance of 32 miles. 

Most of the interurban lines in the 
state have joint traffic arrangements 
with stage lines, which have so far 
proven successful. 

Hawati—The railway in Honolulu, 
operating 385 miles of track, has a new 
indeterminate franchise carrying the 
right of purchase and fair return. The 
company has paid 8 per cent dividends 
on a five cent fare until this year. 
They have recently expended $600,000 
on new safety cars and other equip- 
ment and expect to ask for a seven 
cent fare, with four tickets for 25 
cents. The commission is now making 
a valuation. The new cars purchased 
are modern and large and are designed 
for semi-tropical climate. 

California. — Twenty-six companies, 
operating 3,171.33 miles of track. Gross 
earnings this year will show a slight 
decrease over the highwater mark of 
1923, when the gross receipts exceeded 
$60,000,000, an increase of $6,000,000 
over 1922. The earnings of 1923 were 
the largest in the history of the indus- 
try in this state. 

The slight recession in business this 
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year is) due primarily to the scarcity 
of rainfall last winter, affecting crops 
in general; the hoof and mouth dis- 
ease among animals, affecting less than 
one per cent of the total, but having a 
most unwholesome effect on our tourist 
crop through quarantine embargoes by 
adjoining states as well as between 
counties in the state. California also 
felt some of the depression which has 
prevailed throughout the country, 
although perhaps not as severely as in 
some other states. 

The exceptionally light rainfall and 
snows in the mountains last winter 
created a serious situation in the val- 
leys and in southern California. In 
the valleys crops were retarded and 
output reduced below normal. In 
southern California, especially in Los 
Angeles and vicinity, where hydro- 
electric power has been used almost 
entirely for years, the electric rail- 
ways and other consumers of power 
were compelled to effect a 25 per cent 
reduction in consumption. The two 
large steam power plants of the elec- 
tric railways in Los Angeles have been 
reconditioned after having been idle 
for 10 years, and placed in service 
by the power company supplying them 
with hydro-electric power in the past. 
Through the timely co-operation -of 
state and city regulatory bodies and 
the public utilities and the public, the 
situation has been satisfactorily han- 
dled. War-time skip-stops were inaug- 
urated and schedules reduced on all 
lines to a minimum. Interurban lines 
cut down the size of trains and city 
lines cut down off-peak service. 

The lines in San Diego and vicinity 
were not affected, for they rely entirely 
on steam generated power, and fuel 
oil is plentiful. 

One interurban line has suffered a 
loss of $20,000 in freight revenue due 
alone to the reduction in the size of the 
apple crop in its territory resulting 
from shortage of rainfall. 

One company abandoned a 10-mile 
branch line, which had never paid oper- 
ating expenses, and installed a bus 
service, which so far has been showing 
a comfortable net return. 

Several efforts have been made 
through the filing of applications with 
the Railroad Commission, to abandon 


lines in small cities that have been ~ 


running behind in making operating 
expenses. The mileage in these cities 
ranges from 2:to 10, and with prac- 
tically every family owing an automo- 
bile and using them 365 days in the 
year, the business is not to be had at 
any fare or for any service performed. 
Strong opposition has been voiced be- 
fore the commission at these hearings, 
however, to the abandonment of the 
local lines, and the offer to substitute 
bus service which will not pay operat- 
ing expenses does not appease the pub- 
lice Sites recognized that to lose its 
electric railway service, a city is losing 
a considerable amount of prestige. The 
question of making electric railway or 
bus service pay in cities of ten thou- 
sand or less, in California at least, is a 
difficult one to solve. 

Notwithstanding this temporary set- 
back, the electri¢ railways in Califor- 
nia are expending approximately $20,- 
000,000 during the current year: in’ new 
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rolling stock, electrical machinery and 
reconstruction of tracks.. A- number 
of extensions are being made, including 
a 22-mile, high-speed interurban line 
by the San Diego Electric Railway; 
a mile long subway in the heart of Los 
Angeles by the Pacific Electric; and 
also extensive freight yards to handle 
the constantly increasing freight traffic. 

The three interurban lines entering 
Sacramento have under construction 
there a Union Terminal Station, esti- 
mated to cost in excess of $250,000. 

The San Francisco-Sacramento Rail- 
road is concreting a tunnel a mile in 
length, using concrete ribs weighing 
4,500 lb. each, in order to hold the 
weight of the mountain: This is expen- 
sive work, and handling traffic through 
it without delay is quite a problem. 

The Key System Transit Company 
has added two new ferry boats to its 
fleet at a cost of $1,000,000, and is now 
figuring on two more to care for the 
constantly increasing commutation 
traffic across San Francisco Bay. New 
steel interurban cars have been added. 

The San Francisco-Sacramento Rail- 
road and the Sacramento Northern 
Railroad operate through parlor car 
and dining car service between Oakland 
Pier and-Chico, a distance of 180 miles. 

Ten companies are operating ap- 
proximately 200 buses of various types 
in supplementary rail service, includ- 
ing 25 double-deck buses in Los 
Angeles. 

The officials of the lines in Califor- 
nia are in an optimistic frame of mind 
and express the view that there is a 
great future for the electric railway 
industry in that state. If there is a 
feeling anywhere to the contrary 
throughout the country, my advise 
would be to come out and get the spirit 
prevailing on the Pacific coast. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERURBAN OPERATION 
District No. 1—Northeastern: (Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island and New York.) 
By F. W. Woopcock 


Manager Public Utility Management 
Department, Day & Zimmermann, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Replies received from letters aene out 
to interurban roads in territory em- 
braced in first district indicate 

1. Falling off in gross earnings due 
to automobile competition. 

2. Increase in operating expense due 
to higher costs of labor and materials. 

None of the roads replying indicated 
any particular action to offset the fa!l- 
ing off in earnings except that one 
road had installed the “weekly pass.” 

Further, none of the replies indicated 
or mentioned any severe bus competi- 
tion, but practically all referred to the 
private automobile competition. Appar- 
ently properties in this district haye 
not had as severe bus competition as 
exists throughout the Midwest Section. 
Some of the tendencies noted were as 
follows: 

1. The use of motor iu as a feeder 
to supplement railway service. 

2. General tendency toward estab- 
lishing a base bus fare of 10 cents. 

_ 8. Increased advertising and public- 
ity. 

4. Use of lighter weight and more 
attractive equipment. / 
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5. Study of fare situation. 

6. Generally improved maintenance 
of properties. = 

7. General tendency toward studying 
operating expenses more carefully. | 

8. Development of freight and _ ex- 
press business. 
_ Undoubtedly some of the interur- 
ban traction lines will be shut down 
‘where the traffic can be more conveni- 


ently and economically handled by 


motor bus. This, of course, depends 
‘on the route, volume of traffic, speed, 
ete. Most of the properties, however, 
are economic necessities to the com- 
munities which they serve and every 
effort should be made to obtain legis- 
lation to protect the tractions against 
bus competition, because, generally 
speaking, the tractions can not be suc- 
cessful unless the transportation busi- 
ness is recognized as a _ regulated 
monopoly. 

It is highly important that all rail- 
way men work toward securing ade- 
quate legislation in those states which 
do not at the present have acts con- 
trolling the operations of motor vehi- 
cles for transportation of passengers 
and freight. 


District No. 2—Mid-Eastern: (West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland and District of Columbia.) 

By H. L. MitTcHELL 
Vice-President West Penn Railway, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

From reports received and _ inter- 
views with several managers there is 
noted an optimistic feeling for the 
future of electric railways. 

All important factors contributive to 
successful operation are now being 
given serious consideration by prac- 
tically every company. Many compa- 
nies are putting. their cases before the 
public through newspaper articles, dis- 
play advertising and by speakers be- 
fore civic clubs and chambers of com- 
merce. : 

Since the advent of the motor car 
and more particularly the privately 
~ owned automobile, managers of electric 
railways have finally appreciated the 
fact that there is a close community of 
interest between the public and the 
utility. The loss experienced first by 
urban properties through diversion of 
traffic by the privately owned car is 
- now being keenly felt by the inter- 
urban companies, and the same is being 
intensified where rapid progress is 
being made in road improvements. 
Sooner or later the use of the different 
means of transportation will be con- 
' tro‘led by the true economic forces. 

For several years the engineer held 
the attention of managers in his effort 
to introduce extreme economy in car 
design. It is, however, paramount that 
public comfort be first considered and 
economical features embodied after- 
ward. The automobile manufacturer 
first sensed the wants of the public and 
educated their demands to a more ex- 
acting point. The electric railway 
practically existing without competi- 
tion of its kind too long remained 
indifferent to these changes and influ- 
ences created by the automobile. 

Reports received indicate that man- 
agers are seriously considering this 
phase of the transportation problem 


and where conditions prevent the pur- 
chase of new equipment, alterations of 
old equipment are being made to im- 
prove appearance and comfort. It is 
doubtful if a car may be designed that 
will be accepted by all, but certainly 
many conveniences may be embodied 
that will appeal to the public. The 
first requisite for good service is suit- 
able equipment. 

Undoubtedly, the greatest hardship 
fastened upon the industry today is 
the paving obligation. That there is 
relief in, sight is not to be questioned, 
but it will be slow and tedious. 
ever, the results to be secured will war- 
rant the patient effort in convincing 
the public of the unfairness and injus- 
tice in maintaining street surface for 
the benefit of a competitor, and more- 
over, imposing upon the car rider 
through such indirect methods, a tax 
which should be principally borne by 
the real users and destroyers of pav- 
ing. 

Developing good relations between 
management and employees ranks next 
in importance. To improve the per- 
sonnel of its trainmen nearly every 
company is adopting some form of 
welfare work. It would require volumes 
to give in detail the various methods 
practiced. 

The initiation of safety campaigns 
has assumed a very important part in 
the industry. Larger companies are 
using a safety director or engineer for 
closely following up this work. This 
is recommended when the system can 
support such a specialist, the respon- 
sibility being too great to impose 
directly upon the managers or depart- 
ment heads. Although much assist- 
ance is offered by the A.E.R.A. and 
the National Safety Council in the way 
of posters and bulletins, and much can 
be accomplished by meetings, posters, 
ete.; nothing in our opinion provides 
so effective a means of reducing acci- 
dent liability as team contests and cash 
awards, organized and supervised by 
an enthusiastic safety director. 

Only two of the reporting compa- 
nies seem to have had any experience 
with the bus as an auxiliary. The Citi- 
zens Traction Company of Oil City, 
Pa., reports very satisfactory results. 

One of the most progressive steps 
recently taken by interurban railways 
is the inauguration of through freight 
service between Erie and Syracuse and 
by connections with a trucking com- 
pany at Erie reaching Youngstown 
and Cleveland, Ohio, on the west. 

It is important that all railways 
operating in the same community ar- 
range to extend the use of their respec- 
tive facilities. An illustration in point 
—the Pittsburgh Railways and West 
Penn Railways have in addition to in- 
augurating inter-line freight service, 
entered into an arrangement whereby 
either company may operate chartered 
cars over the tracks of the other. 


District No. 3—Southeastern: (Kentucky, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia 
and Florida.) 


By SAMUEL RIDDLE 
Vice-President Louisville Railway 
In studying the interurban operation 
of this district, your regional vice- 
chairman made two trips occupying a 


How- | 
“lotte, N. C. 


week each, visiting the following prop- 
erties and discussing with the officials 
operating them what was being done to 
modernize equipment and practices: 

Virginia Railway & Power Company, 
Richmond, Va. 

Richmond-Fairfield Electric Railway, 
Richmond, Va. 

Richmond-Ashland Railway, 
mond, Va. 

Petersburg, Hopewell & City Rail- 
way, Petersburg, Va. 

Newport News & Hampton Railway, 
Gas & Electric Company, Hampton, Va. 

Piedmont & Northern Railway, Char- 


Rich- 


Savannah Electric & Power Com- 
pany, Savannah, Ga. 

Augusta-Aiken Railway & Electric 
Company, Augusta, Ga. 

Georgia Railway & Power Company, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Nashville Interurban Railroad, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Union Traction Company, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Gulfport & Mississippi Coast Trac- 
tion Company, Gulfport, Miss. 

Birmingham Railway, Light & Power 
Company, Birmingham, Ala. 

Memphis & Lake View Railway Com- 
pany, Memphis, Tenn. 

Chattanooga Traction 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Chattanooga Railway & Lighting 
Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Kentucky Traction & Terminal Com- 
pany, Lexington, Ky. 

Louisville & Interurban Railroad, 
Louisville, Ky. 

At the outset, it should be said that 
there is a relatively small amount of 
interurban operation in this district. 
Practically all the companies visited 
operate outside of the cities in which 
they have their main offices, but with 
three exceptions this operation is of a 
suburban rather than interurban char- 
acter. In this suburban operation, 
though, several operating practices, 
pieces of machinery and novelties of 
equipment were encountered which, it 
appears, profitably could be utilized in 
interurban operation. 

But first a word as to general con- 
ditions in the Southeast. Possibly be- 
cause all suburban and interurban 
railroads in the Southeast are adjacent 
to and parallel improved highways, all 
operating companies have suffered from 
competition of the automobile. Reve- 
nues have been reduced to some degree 
by unregulated and uncontrolled bus 
and truck competition, but in the main 
it is the privately owned automobile 
that is furnishing the formidable com- 
petition. Justification for the use of 
the word formidable is to be found in 
the fact that not one of the properties 
visited at the present time is earning 
an adequate return on the investment. 

Fares vary widely in. the district, 
roughly averaging around 2 cents a 
mile. .Zones almost without exception 
are made the basis for fare collection, 
but they differ widely in length. Fam- 
ily and commutation tickets are sold 
on all lines at reduced rates. 

Attention everywhere is turning to 
the desirability of lightweight equip- 
ment to effect economies. As a matter 
of fact, however, although all compa- 
nies are interested in lightweight equip- 
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ment, practically all still are using the 
heavier types of cars, there being a 
very general reluctance or inability to 
make the expenditures necessary to 
replace present equipment with lighter 
cars. In general, it may be said that 
all companies feel themselves obligated, 
at least for the present, to do the best 
they can with the equipment they have. 
One-man safety operation, though suc- 
cessful where tried, is not general in 
the South. 

Another characteristic of the operat- 
ing companies in this district that de- 
serves mention is that without excep» 
tion, in addition to their transportation 
business, they engage in a general 
power and lighting business or else, 
in the case of many of the smaller 
companies, purchase their current. 

The importance of public relations 
everywhere is realized. Improvement 
in this field is being sought by fre- 
quency of service, clean and comfort- 
able cars, courteous employees and 
affiliation with chambers of commerce, 
boards of trade and civic and luncheon 
clubs. 

Operating practices, modifications of 
equipment and special devices encoun- 
tered in the survey which may be of 
interest to the industry, all of which 
are described in detail in the hand- 
book, include: { 

The Memphis & Lake View Railway 
is setting up, with the experience of 
other years as a basis, a fund for 
accidents and suits, and then is divid- 
ing with employees any balance in this 
fund. The Louisville & Interurban 
Railroad has an employee safety coun- 
cil which is considered a potent force 
in reducing accidents. This company 
also has taken out with Lloyd’s an 
insurance po'icy which protects it in 
case of accidents costing more than 
$25,000. 

One-man operation, generally avoided 
because of fear of complications under 
“Jim Crow” laws, is being successfully 
carried on by the Kentucky Traction 
& Terminal Company and the Louis- 
ville & Interurban Railroad. The Gulf- 
port & Mississippi Coast Traction also 
has one-man operation between its ter- 
minal cities, with two-man operation 
in those cities. 

Improvement of public relations and 
traffic stimulation are being sought by 
the Petersburg, Hopewe'l & City Rail- 
way, Gas & Electric Company with a 
special week-end reduced rate; by the 
Savannah Electric & Power Company 
with a series of advertisements based 
on the history of the city of Savannah, 
and by the Kentucky Traction & Ter- 
minal Company with a personal solici- 
tation of persons living along its lines. 
The Piedmont & Northern Railway is 
aggressively seeking freight business, 
employing’ solicitors, writing patrons 
letters of thanks and building ware- 
houses which it leases. 

The Savannah E’ectric & Power 
Company has on its safety cars auto- 
matically functioning lifeguards; the 
Birmingham Railway, Light & Power 
Company has equipped some of its cars 
so that the space given white and black 
passengers may be varied; and the 
Louisville & Interurban Railroad is 
using a supplemental dash light as well 
asa headlight on the top of its cars. 
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This last company also has in use zone 
destination tickets designed to prevent 
over-riding and to facilitate computa- 
tion of zone fares. : 

The Birmingham Railway, Light & 
Power Company is operating its own 
foundry, is effecting economies in track 
construction by the use of slag instead 
of concrete as a base, is using thermit- 
weld joints exclusively and has a dig- 
ging machine mounted on a truck. The 
Nashville Interurban Railroad Com- 
pany has in service a weed burner. 

In Birmingham, it may be mentioned 
though this, strictly speaking, is not 
a detail of interurban operation, pedes- 
trians are required to observe stop and 
go traffic signals just as are automo- 
biles and vehicles. 


District No. 4— North Central. (Indiana, 


Ohio and Lower Michigan.) 
By JoHN S. BLEECKER 
Day & Zimmermann, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Such a Jarge proportion of the inter- 
urban railways in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan are faced with the problem 
of highway competition that this sub- 
ject seems to be the outstanding fea- 
ture of importance for attention. The 
results of the development of the high- 
way appear in one or more of several 
ways: 

1. Décreased passenger business. 

2. Decreased freight business. 

3. Lack of growth in passenger busi- 
ness. 

4. Lack of growth in freight busi- 
ness. 

5. Excessive service. 

6. Uneconomic rate schedules. 

The illogical situation produced by 
attempts to regulate competitive serv- 
ice or to compete with a regulated 
service is not always evidenced by the 
direct operation of vehicles on highways 
immediately paralleling the lines of an 
individual company, but may, never- 
theless, exist over the general territory 
or in the state and produce indirectly 
the same ruinous conditions as if a 
line of buses or trucks were actually 
operating between the terminals of the 
traction company. 

There is, in my opinion, little good 
to be hoped for from the local appli- 
cation of temporary remedies and ex- 
pedients. One company may speed up 
its passenger service and put on lim- 
iteds, dining cars, sleeping cars, and 
the like; another may offer rapid 
freight handling facilities, engage in 
active pub‘icity and advertising, or in- 
stall modern and attractive equipment 
and facilities; other roads may reduce 
rates or introduce some special form 
of ticket, pass or fare adjustment; 
other lines may install buses of their 
own, handle freight in trucks, or intro- 
duce a door to door delivery and pick-up 
system. Examination of the activities 
of the interurban railways in my re- 
gion indicates that the various compa- 
nies are trying one or another of the 
above expedients in an effort to control 
or secure patronage. 

As against the efforts of various 
kinds which are being made to get 
business, some of the companies are 
introducing methods for reducing oper- 
ating expenses, by purchasing power 
from transmission companies instead 
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of manufacturing it in small plants; 
by operating lighter weight equipment 
and thereby reducing power consump- 
tion and maintenance of track; by re- 
ducing train crews from two men to 
one man; by introducing automatic 
devices in place of manually operated 
ones; by safety campaigns and the re- 
duction of accidents and their conse- 
quent cost; by the adoption of simpli- 
fied accounting and record keeping; 
and by the encouragement, through 
pensions, publicity or prospective profit 
sharing, of efficiency of its personnel; 
also, by many other detail and re- 
sourceful experiments. 

In all of these efforts, the handicap 
of the uneconomic basic situation of 
competition in a field where a reg- 
ulated monopoly furnishing a complete 
service is the only logical condition, 
will continue until it is remedied at the 
source by adequate legislation. 

The makeshift expedients are inter- 
esting and, in some instances, neces- 
sary for a continuation of service of 
any kind. They are not, however, 
fundamental, complete or permanent as 
remedies for the industry as a whole. 

The operators of interurban railways 
are to be commended: for their untir- 
ing and~painstaking efforts to apply 
local remedies to such ailments as may 
be evidenced to them in their partic- 
ular locality. : : 

In my opinion the situation of inter- 


urban railways in my territory can. 


be likened to an individual whose con- 
stitution has been so. rundown that he 
is suffering from an outcropping of 
earbuncles in various places on his 
anatomy. Mark Twain said he looked 
in the dictionary for the definition of 
a “carbuncle” and he found that it was 
a “precious jewel,” whereupon he re- 
marked that “humor was out of place 
in a dictionary.” Until such time as 
a constitution is properly built up by 
applying basic rather than local rem- 
edies, there can be little hope for a 
complete recovery of the patient. 

- It is encouraging to observe that the 
public generally, and through it the 
legislators and their agents, the utilities 
commissions, are coming to a definite 
although somewhat tardy recognition 
of the necessity for applying these 
basic remedies. : 

To enter into a discussion of the 
laws governing the control and reg- 
ulation of interurban transportation, 
whether by rail or highway, wou'd 
undoubtedly be outside of the scope of 
the research work expected of the 
committee, but until this discussion is 
entered into, conclusions reached and 
action taken, the industry as a whole 
will not be permanently and vitally 
benefited. 


District No. 5—Mid-Western: (Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Minnesota and Upper 
Michigan.) 

By G. W. WELSH 
Chief Engineer East St. Louis & Suburban 
Railway, Hast St. Louis, Tll. 

The survey made in the fifth or Mid- 
Western District of the Committee on 
Interurban Operation shows above all 
that there is no cure-all solution for 
the interurban problem. In the case 
of properties visited and those with 
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which I have had correspondence, the 
chief prob'em to be solved is the prob- 
‘Jem of private automobile competition 
and to a minor extent the problem of 
motor bus competition. These prob- 
lems will require different solutions on 
different types of interurban railways. 
_ If it were a question of fundamentals 
the solution might be simpler but the 
further the survey progressed the more 
it became evident that local conditions 
have a distinct bearing in each case. 

Generally speaking there are three 
types of interurban railroads: 

1. The long line interurban operat- 
ing between two large centers of popu- 
lation and performing passenger and 
freight service practically the same as 
that furnished by an electrified steam 
railroad. Examples of this type are 
the Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee 
and the Ilinois Traction System. 

2. The comparatively long line inter- 
urban operating between cities of mod- 
erate size and passing through towns 
and smaller cities between terminals. 

8. The short line interurban with 
terminus in a large center of popula- 
tion or moderate size center of pop- 
ulation and running out “fanwise” 
into smaller cities and towns or in some 
cases into sparsely settled territory. 

It can readily be seen that the same 
solution of the private automobile prob- 
lem wi!l not apply equally in all three 
cases. In the case of the hundred 
mile line, the automobile owner gen- 
erally will take the interurban rather 
than drive the long. distance even 
though highways may be good. On the 
short interurban of say 25 miles the 
tendency in many cases is to use the 
automobile rather than the interurban. 
What all three sections must do, how- 
ever, is to provide attractive comfort- 
able equipment operated frequently and 
on time and keep road beds in such 
shape that the ride will be comfortable, 
and above all to maintain such rela- 
tions with employees and the public 
that business may be readily secured. 
Business cannot be secured without 
good public relations and good service. 

Analysis of possibilities of freight 
transportation shows that it follows 
closely the passenger business. —Out- 
side of the steam railroad the chief 
competitor is the automobile truck and 
again on the hundred mile run this 
does not become as serious a factor 
as on the 25 mile run from large cen- 
ters of population where, unless steps 
are taken to check the growth of the 
truck business it will be found that the 
trucks carry considerably\more less than 
carload freight than the interurban 
railways. Several companies are actively 
engaged before state commissions and 
courts in fighting the trucking business 
with a fair measure of success. Some 
trucking companies have secured cer- 
tificates of convenience and necessity 
to operate as public utilities, but most 
of them are wildcat operators without 
any legal standing. 

All companies visited are giving 
serious attention to the use of light 
weight car equipment and after analyz- 
ing operating conditions on a number 
of roads, it became more and more 
dificult to define a light weight car. 
Cars equipped with comfortable seats 
which weigh as low as 13 tons were 
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found, and such cars were adapted to 
the service they were giving. In other 
cases 25 ton cars could be considered 
as light-weight cars. I do not believe 
I would be wrong in stating that the 
45 and 50 ton cars of the Chicago, 
North Shore & Milwaukee Railroad can 
be considered as light-weight cars, tak- 
ing into account all service conditions. 

It was found generally that master 
mechanics, superintendent of equip- 
ment and other department heads on 
all roads are availing themselves of 
modern methods depending on the 
amount of money available on a par- 
ticular property. Practically every re- 
pair shop visited showed some interest- 
ing shop kinks which in many cases 
were home-made. 

One of the most interesting develop- 
ments noted was on the Illinois Valley 
Division of the Illinois Traction Sys- 
tem. This line is 85 miles long, ex- 
tends from Joliet to Princeton and 
operates through four or five towns of 
from 5,000 to 15,000 population. The 
management have been operating two- 
man cars weighing 50 tons, geared for 
60 m.p.h. with a 2-hour headway be- 
tween towns. It has purchased new 
car equipment weighing 19 tons, geared 
for about 45 m.p.h. and proposes to 
operate one-man cars with one-hour 
headway. Special attention was given 
to the design of the seats in the new 
cars and sixteen different types of seat 
cushions were tried out before one was 
finally adopted. The change to one- 
man operation involved a change in 
other operating practices so that in the 
end on account of doubling the service, 
there is practically no saving in oper- 
ating expenses. It is predicted that 
the increased revenue due to the more 
frequent, attractive and comfortable 
service will be sufficient to more than 
make up for the fixed charges on the 
expenditure for new equipment. 

Another interesting feature noted 
was through service from Rockford, 
Illinois, to Chicago, inaugurated by the 
Rockford and Interurban, the Elgin & 
Belvidere Railway, and the Chicago, 
Aurora & Elgin “Railroad. Without 
any increase in operating expenses 
these three companies so arranged 
their schedules that fast through serv- 
ice over a distance of 90 miles is being 
given, and by. making the rate 2 cents 
per mile instead of the steam railroad 
rate of 3.6 cents per mile a very satis- 
factory proportion of the available 
business is being secured, in spite of 
the disadvantage of slower running 
and lack of baggage accommodations. 

In freight transportation the Chi- 
cago, North Shore & Milwaukee Rail- 
road and the Illinois Traction System 
are showing real progress. The for- 
mer road handles principally merchan- 
dise despatch or less than  carload 
freight and has built up the business to 
a point where it represents 20 per cent 
of the gross revenue. The Illinois Trac- 
tion System handles all classes of 
freight and now has reached a point 
where its freight business is 40 per 
cent of the gross revenue. 

Both the Chicago, North Shore & 
Milwaukee and The Milwaukee Elec- 
tric Railway & Light Company are 
operating extensive interurban bus 
schedules, in some cases over extremely 


long routes, and on account of being in 
the field themselves, have very little, 
if any, competition. 


District No. 6— Southwestern: (Kansas, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Texas and Colorado.) 


By V. W. BERRY 
General Superintendent Northern Texas 

Traction Company, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Although this section covers a great 
area, there are only thirty-two inter- 
urban companies, and these are scat- 
tered over the entire district. Un- 
fortunately, it has been impossible for 
me to personally visit all these com- 
panies during the past year, but I have 
been able to visit the larger ones, and 
with the smaller companies the work 
of the committee has been carried on 
by correspondence. 

A great deal of good was derived 
from the publicity issued early in the 
year through Association headquarters, 
and the committee work in this section 
was vastly aided by the information 
published in trade journals, state pub- 
lic service information bureaus and 
daily newspapers. 

In all the companies there was a 
disposition to assist the work of the 
Committee, and in every company 
visited there was manifested hearty co- 
operation. However, many of the local 
operators took the attitude that your 
representative was a sort of doctor 
who could prescribe the cure for what- 
ever disease affected their properties. 
We had to confine ourselves to point- 
ing out the remedy used by some other 
operator in somewhat similar circum- 
stances. In disseminating information 
of this character we found a great 
need for a handbook of electric railway 
practice, such as is now being issued. 

In every case the interurban com- 
panies in this section are making every 
effort to furnish the best service of 
which they are capable, although local 
conditions in the various places make 
impossible a single standard of service. 
All are, however, keenly interested in 
modernizing their roads and are mak- 
ing every improvement which their 
finances permit. In order to modernize 
their service, new and up-to-date roll- 
ing stock, including in a few instances 
light-weight one-man cars, is being in- 
stalled to replace heavy and antiquated 
equipment. Automatic substations are 
gradually replacing manua!ly operated 
substations, and in this section during 
the last. year approximately 100 miles 
of new interurban line ‘has either been 
put into operation or construction has 
been started. 

Many of the roads have been sub- 
jected to unfair automobile competition 
and this has been reflected in the com- 
panies’ finances. However, by using 
modern merchandising methods and im- 
proving service by modernization of 
equipment, this competition has been 
considerably reduced, and in many 
cases entirely eliminated. Where local 
conditions permit, aggressive cam- 
paigns have been made to secure addi- 
tional freight business, and this is 
proving a profitable source of revenue. 

Bus operation, as a feeder for inter- 
urban lines, has been considered by 
many of the companies in this section, 
and several have already started 
operation of this class of equipment. 
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Subjects and Meetings 


HE committee on subjects and 

meetings made the following recom- 
mendations with reference to the sub- 
jects that should be studied during the 
coming association year. Its report 
was presented at the final meeting of 
the old executive committee of the 
American Association. 

Modernization — The committee on 
city operation and the committee on 
interurban operation in their joint re- 
port to the 1924 convention recommend 
the consolidation of these committees. 
This suggestion was approved and the 
committee recommended that this work 
be carried on. It is further suggested 
that the consolidated committee be 
designated during the coming year as 
the “Committee on Management and 
Operation.” 

Valuation—The committee on valua- 
tion in its report to the 1924 conven- 
tion recommends attention by the Ac- 
countants’ and Engineering Associa- 
tions to certain phases of the valuation 
problem. The subjects and meetings 
committee recommended that a joint 
committee or sub-committee of the 
American, Accountants’ and Engineer- 
ing Associations be formed to handle 
the particular matters in which the 
accountants and engineers can assist 
the valuation committee. It was recom- 
mended that the valuation committee 
be instructed to continue its study. 

Special Taxes — While this subject 
has been covered from year to year, 
special taxes are always with us and 
the public should not be permitted to 
forget their effort upon fares and serv- 
ice. Accordingly, it was recommended 
that the committee on special taxes be 
continued and that it review again the 
unjust burdens which railway compa- 
nies have to bear. 

Education — Recommendation was 
made that this committee be continued 
and that further efforts be made to- 
ward obtaining greater co-operation 
from technical and public schools and 
also greater attention on the part of 
the companies to the education of their 
employees. 

Survey of Community Transporta- 
tion Needs—The subjects and meetings 
committee recommended that a com- 
mittee to be designated “Committee on 
Community Transportation Require- 
ments” be appointed, and that this com- 
mittee embrace in its activities the 
work heretofore performed and that 
recommended to be performed in the 
future by the committee on unification 
and co-ordination of all forms of local 
transportation. It is suggested that 
this committee consider the need for 
a survey of the transportation require- 
ments in local communities and indicate 
general principles along which such 
surveys may be conducted. Such a 
survey should reveal whether transpor- 
tation service and facilities are being 
provided in each community commensu- 
rate with the requirements in its vari- 
ous sections. The association has had 
three reports dealing with the place 
of the motor bus in mass transporta- 
tion and the position of the industry 
on this question is well established. 
The subjects and meetings committee 
declared its belief that we now might 


go further and consider how all the 
various means of mass transportation 
may be used to best advantage. 

Committee on Bus Franchises—It is 
recommended that a special committee 
be appointed to study the form of fran- 
chises or permits best suitable for the 
establishment of bus routes, having in 
mind the association’s policy of co- 
ordination. 

Committee on Co-operation with 
Manufacturers — This committee has 
beein doing very effective work in the 
assistance of manufacturers in telling 
the story of the electric railways to 
the public. It is recommended that the 
work of this committee be continued. 

Committee on Rapid Transit — This 
committee was newly organized rather 
late in the association year and has 
not had a sufficient opportunity to com- 
plete its work as indicated in its re- 
port. It is recommended that it be 
continued and instructed to proceed 
along the lines heretofore suggested. 

Committee on Mail Pay—The work 
of this committee is limited to its 


presentation of the application for in- 
creased rates before the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission, which is now 


pending. It is recommended that the 
committee be continued. / 

Insurance Committee—This commit- 
tee has in individual instances been 
able to assist companies in securing 
reduction in rates. It is recommended 
that the committee be continued. 

Committee on Uniform Regulatory 
Laws—This committee was newly or- 
ganized at the beginning of the year 
and has not had an opportunity to 
develop this subject. It is recommended 
that it be continued. 

Charles A. Coffin Prize Committee— 
It is recommended that this committee 
be authorized for the coming year. 

Committee on National Utility Asso- 
ciations—It is recommended that the 
work of this committee be continued. 

The report was signed by H. L. 
Brown, J. K. Choate, H. C. Clark, F. W. 
Doolittle, E. C. Faber, G. H. Harries, 
Cc. S. Howley, W. H. Hyland, H. A. 
Johnson, C. W. Kellogg, J. K. Punder- 
ford, A. S. Richey, E. M. White and 
F. R. Coates, chairman. 


Canadians Discuss Next Convention 


HOSE members of the Canadian 
Electric Railway Association who 
attended the Atlantic City convention 
held a meeting Oct. 7, which was at- 
tended by 21. The meeting was called 
to order by Walter R. McRae. After 
the minutes of similar meetings held 
at Atlantic City last year were read 
by Secretary Eustace Smith, Jr., the 
following committees were announced: 
Valuation, Maintenance and Depre- 
ciation of Street Railway Assets.—H. 
E. Weyman, manager Levis County 
Railway, chairman; W. S. Hart, 
Quebec; W. G. Hewson, Toronto; L. 
Tait, London; G. E. Waller, Hamilton; 
Bae Mallison, Montreal, and H. C. 
Patten, Toronto. 

Safety—W. R. Robertson, general 
superintendent Hydro- Electric Rail- 
ways, Toronto, chairman; W. H. Dar- 
racott, Winnipeg; W. R. McRae, To- 
ronto; R. M. Reade, Quebec; J. F. H. 
Wyse, Toronto; G. E. Waller, Hamil- 
ton, and A. Gaboury, Montreal. 

Motor Truck and Bus—Maj. F. D. 
Burpee, manager Ottawa Electric Rail- 
way, chairman; C. H. Dahl, Winnipeg; 
G. Gordon Gale, Hull; W. G. Murrin, 
Vancouver; W. R. Robertson, Toronto; 
I. S. Fairty, Toronto, and A. H. 
Foster, Brantford. 

Legislation. — Maj. F. D. Burpee, 
manager Ottawa Electric Railway, 
Chairman; W. L. Weston, Halifax; 
J. A. Olive, St. John; N. B.; G. E. 
Tanguay, Quebec; C. L. Wilson; To- 
ronto; E. Anderson, Winnipeg; D. W. 
Houston, Regina; C. J. Yorath, Ed- 
monton, and V. Laursen, Vancouver. 

Standards.—D. E. Blair, superin- 
tendent of rolling stock Montreal 
Tramways Company, chairman; E. P. 
Coleman, G. Gordon Gale, Hull; H. 
T. Gibbs, Hamilton; W. G. Gordon, 
Toronto; Hugh Millar, Montreal; W. 
G. Murrin, Vancouver, and W. R. 
McRae, Toronto. 

At this point W. R. Robertson en- 
tered and took the chair. The resigna- 


meeting there next year. 


tion of C. J. Yorath, city commissioner 
for Edmonton, who acted on the as- 
sociation’s legislation committee’ for 
that province, was announced unoffi- 
cially. 

Chairman Robertson called atten- 
tion to the questionnaires which have 
been sent out to member companies, 
one dealing with the testing of hear- 
ing and eyesight of employees, and 
the other dealing with the practices in 
effect in regard to exterior advertising 
on street cars. He desired to impress 
upon member companies the importance 
of getting answers to these and other 
questionnaires as early as possible on 
account of the value of the informa- 
tion to the association. 

The meeting place for the 1925 con- 
vention was discussed. Invitations 
have been received from Niagara 
Falls, Windsor and Winnipeg. Charles 
Currie, president London Street Rail- 
way, London, Ont., extended an invita- 
tion to the association to hold the 
The question 
also arose as to whether the conven- 
tion would be held in connection with 
the Canadian Electrical Association. It 
was the sense of the meeting that a 
joint convention would be desirable and 
the members present expressed them- 
selves in favor of London. This in- 
formation will be given the executive 
committee for its use. 

The chairman announced the resigna- 
tion of C. B. King as auditor of the 
association, following his resignation 
as manager of the London Street Rail- 
ways. Mr. Fairty moved that the 
secretary draft a letter of regret to 
Mr. King on the occasion of his resig- 
nation. 

J. F. Neild moved that the’ thanks: 
of the Canadian Association be ex- 
tended to the American Electric As- 
sociation for the courtesies extended 
in connection with this convention and 
in placing facilities at its disposal for 
today’s meeting. 
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Broad Economics 


of Employee 
Ownership’ 


By T. N. Carver 


Professor of Economics, Harvard University 


Labor and Capital Now in 
Process of Economic Evo- 
lution — Employee Stock 
Holdings in Their Companies 
Now Runs Into Millions— 
Modern Business Improves 
by Increasing Rather than 
by Decreasing the Supply of 
Capital 


HE World War produced a num- 

ber of political revolutions in Eu- 

rope. It has not yet produced an 
economic revolution. A number of old 
governments have been overthrown and 
new ones set up in their places. In 
some cases this resulted in a tem- 
porary economic débacle, but wherever 
industry has begun to function again it 
looks so much like that which existed 
before the revolution as to be difficult 
to distinguish from it. No significant 
improvement over the old forms of in- 
dustry has yet been produced in any 
European country by any of these 
political revolutions. Their ultimate 
effects go no deeper than those that fol- 
low the ousting of one gang of politi- 
cians from the government of an 
American city and the substitution of 
another. 

The only economic revolution now 
under way is going on in the United 
States. It is a revolution that is to 
wipe out the distinction between labor- 
ers and capitalists by making laborers 
their own capitalists and by compelling 
capitalists to become laborers of one 
kind or another, because not many of 
them will be able to live on the re- 
turns from capital alone. This is some- 
thing new in the history of the world. 

The labor movement in this country 
is passing out of the stage in which 
_ leadership concerned itself mainly with 
the immediate tactics of battle. It is 
passing into the stage where it is con- 
cerning itself with the higher strategy 
of labor. This higher strategy takes 
account of the permanent economic 
forces and puts labor in a position 
where these forces work for it rather 
than against it. Instead of fighting 
capital they are beginning to recognize 
its power and to use it as an imple- 
ment for their own improvement. 
There are at least three kinds of evi- 
dence that indicate roughly the extent 
to which laborers are becoming their 


*Abstract of a paper before the annual 
convention of the American Electric Rail- 
rice ee Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 
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own capitalists in this country: first, 
the rapid growth of savings deposits; 
second, the investment by laborers in 
the shares of corporations; third, the 
growth of labor banks. 

Some idea of the financial power of 
laborers may be gained by a reasonable 
interpretation of the statistics regard- 
ing savings deposits, the assets of build- 
ing and loan associations and the pre- 
miums of insurance companies. The 
total figures as given by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce are: 

For savings deposits of all 

kinds on June 80, 1923...$15,260,959,300 
For total assets of building 

and loan associations ....  3,342,530,953 
Add to these the total amount 

of life insurance premiums 


paid during the year of 
TIN VAR) 8 ARO ed 2 RE ee 2,336,444,586 


MOE oa eo cies ca ea ee $20,939,934,839 


Of course, these savings are not all 
made by manual workers.. Probably a 
relatively small proportion of the life 
insurance premiums are paid by them; 
but it is known that a fairly large pro- 
portion of savings deposits and pay- 
ments to building and loan associations 
are by working people. Discount this 
as much as we dare, it is still a fair 


inference that the share of working 


people in the twenty billions of savings 
will at least be somewhere in the bil- 
lions. Any day the laborers decide to 
do so, they can divert a few billions of 
savings to the purchase of the common 
stock of industrial corporations, rail- 
roads, and public service companies, and 
actually control them. This is not 
necessarily a good policy, but it is 
within their power to do so if they de- 
cide that it is to their interest. 

As to the investment of laboring peo- 
ple in the shares of corporations, some 
interesting figures are available, though 
the half has not yet been told. The 
Financial World recently sent a ques- 
tionnaire to 1,000 of the leading cor- 
porations of the country for the pur- 
pose of finding out how far the move- 
ment had progressed. Only 129 replies 
were returned. Of these 104 showed 
that employees below the grade of offi- 
cials owned stock, though 118 of the 
replies stated that the management 
favored the plan. Of those that showed 
employee ownership, only 54 had offered 
special inducements to persuade em- 
ployees to buy stock. What are known 
as public utility corporations showed 
the strongest tendency toward the plan. 

The largest number of employee 
stockholders in any single -industrial 
corporation is 50,020, owning 689,703 


‘sharing plan. 


shares. Two others show 15,000 em- 
ployee stockholders each, owning in one 
case 450,411 shares and 200,000 in the 
other. One smaller corporation reports 
that all its common stock is owned by 
its employees, but does not tell how it 
is distributed between the official class 
and the manual workers. Another re- 
ports that 12,000 of its 18,000 employees 
own stock. Still another reports that 
3,000 of its 6,000 employees own $2,500,- 
000 worth of stock. A number of cor- 
porations that did not reply to the 
questionnaire are known to have a con- 
siderable number of employee stock- 
holders. 

Of the 171 public utility corporations 
listed, 83 replies were received, 32 of 
which report employee stockholders. 
One reports that 94 per cent of its em- 
ployees own from 1 to 50 shares each; 
another that 149 of its 151 employees 
own stock; still another that 510 of its 
543 employees own 5,211 shares. The 
most striking case, however, is a well- 
known traction company all of whose 
11,500 employees own stock amounting 
to 120,000 shares. One company re- 
ports that none but officers own stock. 

Among those that did not reply to 
the questionnaire, the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Company has published 
in its annual report the statement that 

“The Employees’ Stock Purchase 
Plan, under which employees may sub- 
seribe for capital stock of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company on 
favorable terms, continues in effect. On 
Dec. 31, 1923, more than 5,900 em- 
ployees were subscribing for 17,496 
shares. Since the introduction of the 
existing plan in May, 1921, more than 
14,000 employees have exercised their 
privilege of participation and a large 
percentage of employees of your com- 
pany already are shareholders of record. 
The plan provides not only a means 
for acquiring a high-grade investment 
stock but as well a means for pro- 
moting systematic saving.” 

A report on employee thrift and 
savings plans, prepared by the policy- 
holders’ service bureau of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, men- 
tions a number of other companies in 
which the plan is in operation, in one 
of which—a large motor company—94 
per cent of the employees are partici- 
pating in the plan for employee stock 
ownership. Ina large soap manufactur- 
ing company, 60 to 85 per cent of the 
employees own $1,600,000, par value, of 
stock. This report shows that a con- 
siderable number of companies that did 
not reply to the questionnaire of the 
Financial World are making use of the 
plan. 

In the chapter on The Workman as 
Stockholder in “Labor’s Money,” by 
Richard Boeckel, the following informa- 
tion is given: 

“Twenty-one thousand of the em- 
ployees of Swift & Company, consti- 
tuting more than one-third of the total 
number of men and women employed 
by the company, hold Swift shares with 
a total par value exceeding $21,000,000. 

“Ninety-four thousand of the em- 
ployees of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company are making’ pay- 
ment in installments upon stocks 
subscribed under the company’s profit- 
Of this number approxi- 
mately 46,000 hold shares upon which 
payment has been made in full. 
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“The E. I. du Pont de Nemours Com- 
pany has distributed stock valued at 
$20,765,999 among its employees since 
the inauguration of its plan. The total 
distribution in 1923 amounted to 14,484 
shares with a total par value of $1,448, 
400. 

“Six thousand employees of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, one out of 
every 12 employed, hold 270,000 shares 
of common stock in that corporation, 
valued in excess of $4,000,000. 

“Employees of Sears, Roebuck & 
Company own 55,700 shares in that en- 
terprise, purchased through: the em- 
ployees’ profit sharing fund, and 77,600 
shares purchased outside the fund. 

“Seventy per cent of the workers em- 
ployed by the International Harvester 
Company hold common stock in the 
company, the aggregate value of their 
holdings exceeding $5,000,000. 

“Practically every, workman employed 
by the Procter & Gamble Company is a 
shareholder in the enterprise. Ninety 
per cent of the employees of the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Company are 
stockholders. Every third man in the 
employ of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company holds one or more shares of 
stock. 

“Other corporations in which em- 
ployees hold large blocks of stock in- 
clude the Standard Oil companies, the 
General Electric Company, the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, the J. B. Stetson Company, the 
National Lead Company, the National 
Biscuit Company, the Republic Iron & 
Steel Company, and the Studebaker 
Corporation. 

“The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, called by Samuel Untermyer ‘the 
greatest enemy to industrial peace in 
America,’ was a pioneer in employees’ 
stock distribution. The corporation was 
chartered in 1901. Its stock subscrip- 
tion plan was put into operation in 
1903. In every year but one since 1903 
the corporation has offered large 
amounts of its stock, bought in the 
open market, for subscription by its 
employees. In the beginning only pre- 
ferred stock was offered, but offerings 
since 1916 have all been of common 
stock. Employees are allowed three 
years in which to pay for stock sub- 
scribed. An annual bonus of $5, in 
addition to the regular dividends, is 
paid to each employee holding his stock 
for a period of five years. In recent 
years all the corporation’s offerings to 
employees have been largely oversub- 
scribed. 

‘ “Owing to the meager reports it is 
impossible to give any satisfactory 
figures as to the total amount invested 
by American workingmen in the stock 
of the companies that employ them. 
About all that can be said is that it 
clearly runs up into billions of dollars.” 


THE LABOR BANK AN IMPORTANT 
NEw Factor 


In addition to the accumulation of 
savings by working people and the in- 
vestment in the stock of corporations 
we have in this country a strikingly 
new phenomenon in the form of the 
labor bank. The general facts regard- 
ing them are well stated in “Labor’s 
Money,” by Richard Boeckel. Accord- 
ing to a recent statement of War- 
ren §. Stone of the Brotherhood of 
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Locomotive Engineers, there are thirty 
labor banks now in existence in this 
country and many more are organizing. 
They already have resources of $100,- 
000,000 and are doubling these re- 
sources every year. The movement has 
already developed far enough to have 
its own organ, a well edited and pros- 
perous journal, called the Labor 
Banker. Its editorials and articles 
compare favorably with those of other 
financial journals, and it shows a prac- 
tical common sense, worthy of a disciple 
of Benjamin Franklin. 

Where else in the world is it possible 
today to find anything corresponding to 
these labor banks? 

If we add to the savings of laborers 
their investments in the shares of cor- 
porations and the funds in the labor 
banks, the large funds already in the 
treasuries of the labor unions, we will 
begin to see that the financial power of 
the American laboring people is a fac- 
tor to be reckoned with. All good 
citizens who are interested in the ex- 
pansion of American industries should 
take account of this. Here is a new 
source of capital that may be so di- 
rected as to increase the productive 
power of the country and to create an 
additional demand for labor. Every 
time the laboring people of this country 
materially increase their savings and 
sound investments, they are helping 
themselves in two distinct ways. In the 
first place they are gaining a new source 
of income. In addition to this, and 
perhaps more important, there is the 
effect upon the labor market. The more 
capital there is seeking investment, the 
more easily can new and productive en- 
terprises be financed. The more new 
productive enterprises that are properly 
financed and put in operation, the more 
jobs there are calling for men, the 
higher the wages of labor will be, and 
the less unemployment there will be. 
Laborers are beginning to appreciate 
this and to engage in what may be 
called the higher strategy of labor. 


EcoNoMic STRATEGY DISPLACING 
PRIMITIVE FIGHTING 


At this point we should stop to notice 
the essential difference between prim- 
itive fighting tactics and the higher 
economic strategy. In primitive war- 
fare you gain in proportion as you thin 
out your enemies. The more uncom- 
fortable you can make it for them, the 
fewer there will be of them and the bet- 
ter it will be for you. All our ancestors 
for thousands of years had to think in 
these terms. It will take some time to 
breed this idea out of our people. The 
clear, cold fact is that in the modern 
economic world you gain in proportion 
as you increase the number of your 
enemies on the market. . 

Take the simple case of producer and 
consumer. When they are dickering 
over prices they are opponents. If they 
become irritated at one another, they 
are likely to fall back into the old way 
of thinking and try to treat each other 
as enemies. If the producers are domi- 
nated by this ancestral habit of 
thought, they will hate all consumers. 

“Hates any man the thing he would 
not kill?” 

It is, of course, obvious to the most 
elementary student of economics that 
what producers should do if they knew 
their own interest would be to try to 
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increase the number of consumers. 
What they are very likely to do when 
they become angry is to try to thin 
them out. : 


SuGAR AND CRANBERRIES ~ 


During the sugar shortage of the 
war, the cranberry growers on Cape 
Cod had difficulty in selling their cran- 
berries. The scarcity of sugar almost 
destroyed the demand for cranberries; 
the reason being that people do not 
want cranberries, they want cranberry 
sauce, and cranberry sauce is not made 
of cranberries alone; it is made of cran- 
berries and sugar. If one ingredient in 
that delectable compound is missing, 
the other is not of much use. 

Suppose the cranberry growers had 
been incensed because of the low price 
of cranberries and the high price of 
sugar, and had acted naturally, accord- 
ing to the principles of behaviorism. 
They would have started some sort of 
a war against sugar importers and re- 
finers and would have made it uncom- 
fortable for them, and probably driven 
some of them out of business. Every 
student of economics knows that while 
this might be a perfectly natural pro- 
cedure, it would not do the cranberry 
growers any good; in fact it would do 
them’ harm. They would merely be 
engaged in the very common practice 
of biting off their own noses to spite 
their faces. 

This is the principle that runs 
through all our economic life. Goods 
are not produced by labor; they are 
produced by labor and capital. If one 
ingredient is missing, there is not much 
demand for the other. In proportion 
as capital is scarce relative to the labor 
supply, in that proportion will capital- 
ists be well off and laborers badly off. 
What the laborers really need is more 
capital. This is just as clear and 
definite as that the cranberry growers 
in the former illustration needed more 
sugar. When the laborers begin to 
think in terms of the higher strategy, 
they will be trying to increase the 
quantity of capital. They can do this 
both by increasing their own savings 
and by encouraging saving on the part 
of other people. 

In terms of the higher economic 
strategy, every encouragement, of 
course, should be given to laborers to 
organize their own banks and to run 
those banks as banks ought to be run, 
by safeguarding the capital of de- 
positors and financing real, productive 
enterprises. But it is also to the in- 
terest of labor that other banks should 
be started to do the same thing. The 
more banks there are performing these 
two essential functions, the more cap- 
ital there will be available for the 
financing of new and productive enter- 
prises. 

If there is enough capital in the 
country and there are enough wise in- 
vestors, no really productive enter- 
prise will ever fail to secure adequate 
financial backing. When that happens, 
there will be so many productive en- 
terprises in operation as to create a 
greatly increased demand for labor. 
This will put labor in a position of 
great strategic advantage. In other 
words, this is one of those cases where 
it is to the interest of labor to increase 
the number of its so-called enemies. In 
proportion as laborers learn to think in 
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terms of economics rather than in 
terms of the cheap demagogics that is 
taught them by so many loquacious per- 
sons, they will begin to see the ad- 
vantage of encouraging every possible 
accumulation of capital from every pos- 
' sible source. 

' Tf our labor leaders and those who 
are trying to become labor leaders will 
continue to think and act more and 
more in terms of the higher economic 
strategy, decreasing the supply of those 
forms of labor that are oversupplied, 
increasing the supply of capital and 
_ business management, favoring policies 
that will expand industry and so make 
it possible for laborers to become their 
own capitalists, there is scarcely any 
limit to the prosperity that may come 
to our laboring classes without a single 
essential or fundamental change in the 
institutions of the country or in the 
basic principles of the economic system. 
We can have what to all intents and 
purposes might be called a practical 
equality of prosperity without surren- 
dering the principle of voluntarism un- 
der which we are now proceeding. We 
shall have much greater prosperity for 
all classes than can possibly be secured 
under any system of compulsion such as 
they are trying in Russia and such as 
the British Labor party, if it lives up 
to the previously published opinions. of 
its leaders, will eventually try. 


SHOULD LABOR OWN THE SHOPS? 


It has long been the dreams of social 
reformers that laborers would own the 
shops and factories in which they work. 
There are reasons for doubting that 
this would be as desirable from the 
standpoint of the workers as some have 
imagined. It is true that the workers 
would get the profits, if there were any, 
. but it is equally true that they would 


also bear the losses if there were any. | 


On the whole, losses are almost, if not 
quite, as common as profits. x 

Granting, however, that it would be 
desirable for the workers to own the 
establishments in which they work, 
there are three ways—two dishonest or 
revolutionary, and one honest—by 
which they may acquire them. The first 
and most direct of the dishonest 
methods is to seize them by force. 
This is the method openly advocated by 
the so-called “direct actionists” and 
practiced by the Bolsheviki. Aside 
from the dishonesty of it, this method 
has serious drawbacks. The govern- 
ment must first be overthrown. Even 
then, the situation is not secure. 
Though this plan may put the present 
property in the hands of the worker, it 
cannot renew the property when it is 
worn out. There will be no new prop- 
erty to seize. People who never had 
enough thrift and forethought to buy 
and pay for property in the first place 
seldom have enough to keep the prop- 
erty up after they have gained it in 
some other way. When it runs down, 
there will be nothing to steal with 
which to keep up repairs. This the 
Bolsheviki have already discovered to 
their discomfiture. 

Another dishonest way is to gain 
possession of the government and use 
its power to dispossess the present 
owners. This is frankly advocated by 
some of the Guild Socialists. It is to 
be done under the form of constitu- 
tional government, instead of in de- 


fiance of government. In the end, it 
will make little difference whether the 
force that is used to take property from 
one set of owners and give it to another 
is wielded by persons outside the gov- 
ernment or by a perversion of govern- 
ment power. 

If laborers want to own the shops in 
which they work, there is an honest 
way. It is the way by which they may 
own the houses in which they live, their 
clothes, their household furniture, or 
anything else that they have not them- 
selves made. That is, to buy and pay 
for them as other people do. Even if 
they could take possession of the shops 
by force, they could only get repairs 
and replace worn-out plants by this 
method. There is no sound reason why 
they should gain possession of existing 
shops in any other way. 


A FEw MISSTATEMENTS CHALLENGED 


One of the strangest examples of the 
perverseness of the human mind is the 
tendency to misstate, or to accept with- 
out challenge, the misstatement of others, 
regarding the relation of the worker to 
his tools. One-of these misstatements 
is that the industrial revolution. of the 
eighteenth century deprived. manual 
laborers of the ownership of their tools. 
Of course it is impossible to deprive a 
person of ownership of something 
which he never owned. The new tools 
that came into existence with steam- 
driven machinery never were owned by 
manual workers. For the first time in 
history they are in process-of becoming 
in this country largely the property of 
those who work with them. 

Another misstatement is that through 
government ownership the workers 
would become, in effect, the owners of 
the plants in which they work. The 
employees in the city hall do not own 
the city hall; the public school teachers 
do not own the school buildings. The 
employees of the federal government 
do not own the buildings or the navy 
yards in which they work. Moreover, 
the employees themselves in those pub- 
licly owned plants do not feel that they 
are working for themselves or show 
any more interest in their work than do 
the employees in capitalist owned 
plants. 

A third misstatement is to the effect 
that property in tools, machines and 
industrial plants differs fundamentally 
from property in dwelling houses, furni- 
ture, clothing, cooking utensils and 
other things commonly classed as con- 
sumers’ goods. If it is found desirable 
that any class should own its own 
dwelling houses, household furniture, or 
clothes, the method of purchase is open. 
If it is found desirable that another 
class should own the land, livestock, 
and farming implements with which it 
works, the method of purchase is alike 
open. -If it is found desirable that 
still another class should own the fac- 
tories, shops, tracks or rolling stock 
with which it works, the method of 
purchase is open in this case also. 
When these various people buy the 
property in which or with which they 
work, they acquire a genuine owner- 
ship, and they will at once realize a 
significant difference between this and 
government ownership. 

Another misstatement is to the effect 
that modern industrial plants are too 
big to be owned by their own workers. 


The joint stock form of business or- 
ganization was not designed primarily - 
for the benefit of manual workers, but 
it would not have been much different 
from what it now is if it had been. 
Neither state socialism, guild socialism, 
sovietism, nor the ordinary co-oper- 
ative society presents a plan of organ- 
ization so well suited to the needs of 
workers who desire to own their own 
plants as does the joint stock corpo- 
ration. 

An interesting bit of practical ex- 
perience with this form of organization 
was furnished many years ago by the 
Oneida Community. This community 
was formerly, as most of you know, a 
communistic society of) the most idealistic 
sort, having been founded by a religious 
group who were known as perfection- 
ists, and who believed that, for them, 
the Kingdom of God had already ar- 
rived. It continued as a communistic 
society for about thirty years and then 
changed over to a New York State 
joint stock corporation with a capital of 
$600,000, on a plan agreed to by all the 
members, whereby the shares in the 
new corporation were divided among 
men and woman equally and according 
to. years of membership in the com- 
munity. The business of the com- 
munity has grown to such magnitude 
that only a fraction of the work is done 
by actual members. However, they 
have been selling common stock to em- 
ployees for a number of years. 

Here was a communistic society that 
was actually- succeeding. Its business 
was growing and prospering. Yet its 
members decided that the joint stock 
form of organization fitted their plans 
better, and apparently fulfilled their 
ideals satisfactorily. It is mentioned as 
an illustration of the writer’s belief 
that this form -of ownership supplies 
the American laborer with all he needs 
if he seriously desires to share in the 
ownership of the plant in which he 
works. 


EMPLOYEE OWNERSHIP Is ESPECIALLY 
DESIRABLE WITH PUBLIC UTILITIES 


As indicated above, the public service 
corporations showed a higher tendency 
than any other single class toward em- 
ployee ownership. One reason for this 
is probably because in no other class 
of business does good will count for so 
much; or perhaps it would be better tc 
put it thus: that in no other class of 
business does the ill will of the public 
prove so dangerous. ‘Where the car- 
easses are, there will the eagles be 
gathered together.” The politician, 
from this aerial lookout, is always 
watching for evidences of popular dis- 
content. Absentee ywnership, whether 
of land or other property, is universally 
a source of dissatisfaction and irrita- 
tion. In the case of absentee landlord- 
ism, it has never yet failed to produce 
friction and hostility between the resi- 
dent population and the absentee land 
owners, but this result and the condi- 
tions which produce it are not peculiar 
to agricultural people. They are found 
in the case of urban property and urban 
business, as well as in the case of rural 
property and rural business. 

We may approve or disapprove but 


- we cannot deny the fact that absentee 


owners of any business furnish the 
conditions on which the politician 
thrives. In the case of public service 


eee, 


> 
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corporations he has a_ peculiar hold 
upon the business. In a democracy we 
cannot get rid of the politician. The 
only alternative is to substitute so far 
as possible resident ownership for ab- 
sentee ownership. The form of resi- 
dent ownership which is most discon- 
certing to the politician is that which 
is known as employee and customer 
ownership. When the employees of a 
traction company own a large part of 
the business, the politician cannot ap- 
peal to the feeling between capital and 
labor, because the laborers are their 
own capitalists. It there were no other 
reason in favor of employee ownership 
this would be sufficient to justify it. 
Customer ownership in other cases, 
such as telephone companies, accom- 
plishes the same purpose. The attempt 
to combine employee with customer 
ownership may have its difficulties. The 
interests of customers and employees 
are sometimes:-in conflict. This may 
lead to complications and stimulate 
party politics among the shareholders, 
but we may well run the risk of this if 
we can only avoid the menace of that 
bane of every constructive business, 
the cheap politician. 

Another reason why public service 
corporations are suitable for the experi- 


ment of employee ownership is that the 
product is locally consumed and the em- 
ployees therefore can easily visualize 
the business problem of marketing. In 
a sense, every street car conductor is a 
salesman for the street railway com- 
pany. 

He is in direct contact with the cus- 
tomers of the company. If he is not 
only a worker but a part owner in the 
company, he can be expected to become 
a somewhat better salesman, or at 
least to be somewhat more eager to 
please the public with whom he is in 
daily contact. The workers in a shop 
who produce a commodity that is not 
consumed locally but sold over the en- 
tire world are not likely to visualize 
quite so clearly the strictly business 
problems which confront the company. 

There is some slight danger that em- 
ployee ownership in a case of this kind 
might result in short-sighted policies 
unless the employees are unusually in- 
telligent. Even this danger could prob- 
ably be overcome by taking somewhat 
greater pains to acquaint the employee 
shareholders with the possible problems 
involved in marketing the product than 
would be necessary if the shares were 
all held by a few expert or far-sighted 
business men. i 


Railway Securities Can Be 


Sold Locally’ 


By C. W. Kellogg 
Stone & Webster, Boston 


Discussion of Paper by Prof. Carver Points Out Three 
Reasons Why Quality of Electric Railway Securities Has~ 
Been Re-established—Believes Railways Have Advantages 
Over Power and Gas Companies in Customer Financing 


P TO this time the sale of 
securities by public utilities to 


their customers and employees 
has been confined principally to elec- 
tric light, power and gas companies. 
The reason for this has been that by 
and large in recent years the com- 
panies in question have been better 
able than the electric railways to make 
a financial showing that would give 
their securities an attractive appear- 
ance as investments. 

Looking at the electric railway indus- 
try broadly, it is clear that the develop- 
ments of recent years have been such 
as to place railway companies in a much 
stronger financial position. Three major 
factors have contributed to the improve- 
ment, each of which is of fundamental 
importance to the industry: 

First—The constant increase in traf- 
fic in the face of the enormous increase 
in the use of automobiles proves that 
the electric railways fill a definite pub- 
lic need for transportation. Census 
figures show that from 1912 to 1922 
the revenue passengers of electric rail- 
ways increased 35 per cent, while the 


*Abstract of discussion on a paper pre- 
sented at the annual convention of the 
American Electric Railway Association, 
Atlantic City, Oct. 6-10, 1924. 


population of cities of more than 
25,000 inhabitants increased 27 per 
cent. From 1912 to 1923 the automo- 
biles registered in this country in- 
creased from 1,010,000 to more than 
15,000,000, an increase of 1,385 per 
cent. The fact that the railways, in 
spite of this enormous competition, 
have increased not only their passen- 
gers, but even their passengers per 
capita, is certainly most promising to 
the future of the industry. 
Second—The progressive increase in 
fares proves that the public through 
its regulating bodies realizes the 
necessity of electric railway transpor- 
tation, and is willing to compensate the 
railways for the cost of furnishing 
such transportation. The 5-cent fare 
habit has been definitely broken ex- 
cept in a few cases. According to the 
fare index, a record of which is kept 
by the association, the average rate of 
cash fare charged by electric railways 
in cities of more than 25,000 population, 
as of Sept. 1, 1924, was 7.44 cents. 
This was somewhat less than the high- 
est point reached by the index of 7.46 
cents in November, 1921, but the fact 
that fares tended downward after No- 
vember, 1921, and then turned slightly 
upward again later shows that the 
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charges for transportation are follow- 
ing costs as closely as is the case with 
electric light and power rates. This 
flexibility was conspicuously absent 
from the street railway situation be- 
fore the war. 

Third—The operating economies ef- 
fected by the electric railway industry 
prove it to be an alive, progressive 
business, able and willing to apply 
brains to its transportation problems. 
Necessity is the mother of invention, 
and hard times have made electric 
railway people ingenious and resource- 
ful. They have met the changing con- 
ditions with great adaptability. It is 
not so easy to show this in figures, but 
we find that the average cost of opera- 
tion per car-mile has increased since 
1914 about 85 per cent, and the cost 
of operation per passenger about 90 
per cent, while the cost of labor has 
risen 121 per cent. This shows that 
the more frequent and comfortable 
service which we are furnishing today 
is being furnished with 6 per cent less 
labor per unit. 

These favorable factors are not in 
my judgment a mere catching up with 
the handicaps which the war placed on 
electric railways, but represent a 
definite, tangible advance over the 
basic condition of the industry ten 
years ago. 

Ten years ago the electric railways 
were (though many in the business did 
not then recognize it) ground be- 
tween the upper and nether millstones 
of a fixed 5-cent fare on the upper side, 
and definite limits in operating methods 
on the lower side. In those days, any 
specific change in operating costs like 
a raise in hourly pay to trainmen or a 
boost in coal price was likely to mean 
a corresponding cut in net earnings 
due to the inflexible fare and stereo- 
typed operation. When the war-pro- 
duced prices came to jump basic costs, 
the first effect, before the relief of 
higher fares could be shown to be 
necessary, was devastating to electric 
railway net earnings. 

Now, with the past 10 years behind 
it, the electric railway is a stronger in- 
vestment than it was before, with a 
public need demonstrated, in the face 
of what was probably the most sudden 
and vigorous competition any public 
utility ever had to face and with a 
responsiveness of rates to costs now 
equal to any other form of public 
service. 

I have gone into the above detail in 
discussing the financial stability of the 
electric railways because it is useless 
to discuss ways and means of obtain- 
ing customer or employee ownership 
until the question of what quality of 
securities we can offer is definitely dis- 
posed of. With this question favorably 
settled, however, it seems to me the 


electric railways are better situated 


than any other utility in the matter of 
presenting their securities to their cus- 
tomers and employees. ue 

In the general experience of other 
utilities in local securities sales, the 
appeal to the individual, whether cus- 
tomer or employee, has been about as 
follows: 

The investment is a sound one because it 
serves a universal public neéd. j 

It is a satisfactory one because you see 


the property at all times and patronize it 
yourself. 
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You keep your money at home. 

Thrift is hale by the sale on par- 
tial payments 

The rate of return is satisfactory—as a 
rule much higher than obtainable from 
savings banks. 

You help develop your city by helping to 


. finance its utility service. 


Employees find satisfaction in having 
their savings invested in the property for 
which they work. 


From several years work on the sub- 
ject and the observation of the work 
of others, I think it safe to say that all 
of the advertising and circularizing and 
sales talk in connection with local 
securities sales can be covered by one 
or more of the points above outlined. 

On each of these points the electric 
railway is the equal of other forms of 
public utility service and in some it 
seems to me superior. It is superior 
in being constantly before the investor 
as the other utilities are not. It may 
require some imagination on the part 
of the customer to visualize the uni- 
versality of the electric or gas service, 
but the street cars are always before 
him and he is much more conscious of 


their constant use by himself and 
others. For the same reason, the ap- 
peal through street car advertising to 
the prospective investor can be made 
when he is actually using the property. 

A valuable additional interest in 
their jobs can be given to the train- 
men by enlisting their help in dis- 
tributing printed information on the 
cars to those who, as the advertise- 
ments suggest, “Ask the Conductor.” 

Again in raising money for exten- 
sions to the system these can be made 
much more real and tangible to the 
prospective investor than is the case 
with most electric or gas extensions 
for which new capital may be needed. 
' In general, my feeling is that the 
proved success of electric light and gas 
companies in selling securities to their 
customers and employees is a sure indi- 
cation of what electric railways can ac- 
complish along the same lines, and that 
taking the industry as a whole the 
financial aspects are such as to war- 
rant the effort at local distribution of 
the railways’ securities. 


et 


_ Financing of 


Street Railways’ 


By Allen G. Hoyt 


Vice-President National City: Company 
New York City 


Fairer Conditions for Electric Rail- 
ways Would Reduce Cost of 
Capital and Be Beneficial to Com- 
pany and Public Alike—Market 
for Traction Securities Getting 


Better 


TREET railway fares to be just 
by and reasonable at the present day 

cannot be predicated upon condi- 
tions which obtained in the past. A 
very large proportion of the operating 
expenses of the electric railway con- 
sists of direct payments to labor. 
Wages of platform and other em- 
ployees during the past decade or two 
have doubled or more. Taxes and the 
prices of materials and supplies have 
greatly increased. In the transporta- 
tion business high wages cannot be 
offset to any material extent by the 
increased use of automatic machinery, 
by mass production or by increased 
efficiency of generating units. The in- 


- dustry does, of course, enjoy from time 


4 


to time economical developments, such, 
for instance, as the use of the one-man 
ear, and it also benefits from the 
tendency of the traffic to grow in 
density. But generally speaking, it 
cannot pay the wages of today which, 
where fairly comparative with those 
obtaining in other industries, should be 
maintained, and give good service un- 
less the rates of fare are materially 


*Abstract of a paper before the annual 
convention of the American Electric Rail- 
way Association, Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 
6-10, 1924. 


Allen G. Hoyt 


higher than those which were estab- 
lished years ago. 

There is little doubt that if the street 
railway industry were permitted to 
operate under conditions which would 
thoroughly rehabilitate its credit, the 
public would receive adequate urban 
transportation service at lower cost 
than it can hope to enjoy under any 
other policy. Inadequate fares mean 
restricted service, inability to finance 
needed improvements or extensions and 
a situation unsatisfactory to the riding 
public and the investor alike. 

While these facts are obvious enough 
to those who come in contact with the 
industry from either the operating or 
financial side, they have not been ob- 
vious to the public. The car rider has 
been led to believe that somehow and 
in some way he can have service with- 
out paying for it. He has been fed 
a lot of hokum about the traction in- 
terests, and, not understanding the 
nature of corporate finance, is very 
suspicious of all arguments showing 
the necessity for adequate rates of 
fare. He does not appreciate that if 
the credit of an industry is destroyed 
it is a slow and expensive process to 
revive it. The plight of the street 
railways during the past years will 
mean relatively high cost of capital for 


some time to come, a condition which 
will tend to increase the cost of serv- 
ice. The quicker the situation is reme- 
died the greater will be the gain of the 
car rider. 


PROGRESS BEING MADE 


However, while progress has been 
slow, the effort to make the public 
realize the false economy of a nig- 
gardly policy toward the transporta- 
tion agencies is making headway. 
Unremitting antagonism to the traction 
company is getting a little shopworn 
as a political formula. There seems to 
be a growing demand for a more con- 
structive policy. A number of reset- 
tlement franchises have been or’ are 
being negotiated which recognize the 
necessity of allowing the railway to 
earn at least a moderate return upon 
the value of its property. 

With a better understanding of the 
railways’ side on the part of the pub- 
lic, there have been other favorable 
developments. Fares have generally 
been readjusted, and, while seldom en- 
tirely adequate, they are now more in 
line with present day costs. In most 
communities the menance of the jitney 
has been removed. The street railway, 
in many instances, has met the prob- 
lem created by the entry of the motor 
bus into the passenger transportation 
field by adopting this agency for sup- 
plementary or co-ordinated service. 

While, for a time, there seemed to 
be a tendency to question the essential 
character of the service rendered by 
the traction companies, it is now gen- 
erally recognized that for handling 
surface passenger transportation in 
large communities there is no satisfac- 
tory substitute for the electric railway. 


MARKET BETTER FOR TRACTION 
SECURITIES 


The attention being devoted by rail- 
way management to the cultivation of 
public relations, not only through the 
medium of improved service but by 
various means of publicity, is having 
its effect in developing good will. 

With the encouraging trend in the 
industry the market for traction secu- 
rities- has somewhat strengthened and 
it has been possible for bankers to 
underwrite a number of street railway ~ 
bond issues. During the current year 
the volume of electric railway financ- 
ing, while still very moderate, at least 
shows a material increase over that 
of former years. During 1923 the 
amount of strictly electric railway 
securities sold, according to records 
published in the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle, approximated $28,- 
000,000. During the first seven months 
of the present year the electric rail- 
way financing exceeded $69,000,000. 
The total public utility financing 
during this period amounted to more 
than $1,000,000,000, and, therefore, the 
financing by electric railways amounted 
to 7 per cent of the aggregate of public 
utility financing. This is not an im- 
posing percentage, but it is at least 
an appreciable one. 

While the recent flotations have indi- 
cated that interest in traction securi- 
ties is reviving, the terms and condi- 
tions surrounding the offerings show 
that the prejudice on the part of the 
investor against electric railway obli- 
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gations has not been entirely elimi- 
nated. The financing has been largely 
confined to the senior securities of 
important companies serving relatively 
large centers of population. The bonds 
were amply protected as to property 
values and the issuing companies en- 
joyed favorable records of earnings. 
Notwithstanding the apparently sound 
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character of the securities, it was 
necessary, in order to find buyers, to 
offer them at prices yielding an ex- 
ceptionally liberal return. It is in- 
evitable that for some time to come 
the unfavorable experience of the past 
will be reflected in the prices at which 
even well secured traction company 
bonds can be marketed. 


Customer and Employee 
Ownership’ 


Investors Should Purchase Railway Securities Because jElectric 
Railways Are a Fundamental Necessity—Enthusiasm 
and Confidence Must Rad‘ate from Electric 
Railway Men Themselves — 


By Fred Scheel 


Vice-President Utility Securities Company 
Chicago, Ill. 


HIS is the first electric railway 

convention I have ever attended. 

Up to two years ago, when I had 
to make it my business to know some- 
thing about electric railways, I looked 
upon the electric railway industry as 
a business that appeared to be step by 
step passing out of the picture. What 
I may have to say about electric rail- 
ways: has the advantage, or the disad- 
vantage, of having the perspective of 
the man on the street. 

I was more or less astonished this 
year with my study of how I might 
best sell electric railway securities to 
find that the electric railway is indis- 
pensable to growing communities. 
Nothing ean take its place in mass 
transportation, but in many instances 
they have nowhere reached their max- 
imum possibilities of usefulness. I 
have a feeling that those railways that 
are operated in conjunction with other 
utilities have had. certain advantages 
in securing new money and, therefore, 
in keeping a more optimistic point of 
view. toward the whole industry. This 
is quite natural for two reasons: 

1. They have had more profit, better 
credit and consequently more money 
to work with. 

2. They have had the encouragement 
of seeing other utilities make a decided 
turn in 1920 and 1921. 

Yet in spite of these facts, how often 
have you seen the financial prospectus 
of a combination company setting forth 
in large type the facts in figures about 
the gas and electric business, and down 
at the bottom of the page hidden in 
smali type you read, “This company 
also operates an electric, railway be- 
tween Oshkosh and Manhattan and 
local lines in the ‘City of Despair.’ ” 
Other companies have gone further 
and have dropped the words “railway” 
or “transportation” from their titles. 

Here is an industry with upward of 
$5,000,000,000 invested and it now needs 
more money. 


*Abstract of discussion on a paper before 

tHe sauue Be orcotion of the American Elec- 
ric ailway ssociation, Atlantic 

‘N. J., Oct. 6-10, 1924. ban 


What has all this to do with cus- 
tomer ownershig you ask? Gentlemen, 
this. is the heart of customer owner- 
ship. The enthusiasm, the confidence, 
the faith in this business must radiate 
from you. It cannot come from the 
outside. The story of what your in- 
dustry has done in spite of all adver- 
sity, the real economic need of your 
business in modern life, and your plans 
for the future should be shouted from 
the housetops. It is not the job of a 
single convention or a single commit- 
tee. The work requires the best 
thought and the full-hearted support 
of the entire industry. Much can be 
accomplished by directing facts at the 
men who shape financial opinion. I 
mean the local banker, the investment 
banker and the broker. 


BANKERS STATE THEIR VIEWS ON 
TRACTION SECURITIES 


Last week I attended the American 
Bankers’ Convention in Chicago. I 
frankly asked not less than six bankers 
who do business in widely separated 
parts of the country what they thought 
of electric railway securities. Briefly, 
I summarize their replies. 

Two of them modestly said they were 
not well enough informed to give a 
definite opinion. Two expressed the 
opinion that the situation had turned 
for the better and two said they would 
not buy electric railway securities with 
Russian rubles. 

These are harsh words. If this is a 
fair cross-section of opinion through- 
out the country, consider what great 
good could be done by presenting the 
story of the electric railways interest- 
ingly to this group. 

Other utilities have no monopoly on 
customer ownership. Customer -owner- 
ship is essentially a public utility in+ 
strument of finance because public util- 
ities are surrounded by certain safe- 
guards not found in other industries. 
Are not electric railways public utili- 
ties? Why should they be separated 
from the others? 

Other utilities did not start customer 
ownership through vision and fore- 
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sight. Customer ownership resulted 
from: (1) Diminishing net returns; 
(2) high prices for money; (3) attrac- 
tiveness of tax-exempt securities; (4) ~ 
wider national distribution of income. 

In 1920 most of the companies had 
very definitely reached the point where 
the banker required larger junior 
equities. The position of your indus- 
try today differs from that of other 
utilities only in the fact that you have 
organized the customer ownership 
movement. As a matter of fact you 
have the good fortune to be able to 
capitalize the experience of others by 
formulating the most satisfactory and 
productive plans to accomplish results. 

I need not expatiate at this time on 
the advantages of customer ownership. 
Your interest is in the question: What 
actual steps should be instituted to 
start campaigns throughout the coun- 
try? Individuals will -stoutly main- 
tain that some specific local condition 
makes it undesirable for them to go 
ahead. The picture of the cross-section 
of the electric railway business, how- 
ever, makes it appear fair to say that 
customer ownership will work in any 


_section. 


_—. AN EXAMPLE 


It was my good fortune to be identi- 
fied just a year ago with the sale of 
$1,500,000 of the prior lien stock of 
the Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee 
Railroad. In this sale, all of the stock 
was sold to approximately 3,500 share- 
holders. Let me say that at the start 
of this sale the president of your asso- 
ciation, Mr. Budd, who happens to be 
the president of that road, gave this 
matter of stock selling his very serious 
consideration. He made it the first 
order of business of that railroad and 
gave to the sale that inimitable punch 
which characterizes the things he does. 
I say this because you cannot expect 
to put this thing over for electrie rail- 
ways unless it has the attention of 
the very biggest executives on the 
property. 

The follow-up of this sale was in the 
hands of C. E. Thompson, assistant to | 
the president. Again in June this year 
we started the sale of $5,000,000 of 
prior preferred stock of the Chicago 
Rapid Transit Company. Mr. Budd 


-again made this the first order of busi- 


ness, and in this instance his assistant, 
E. J. Blair, devoted his time to the 
follow-up of the sale. In spite of the 
fact that every one was willing and 
anxious to do all he could, no one could 
fail to note at the time of the start 
of the sale a feeling of misgiving 
among the people charged with this job. 
Since that sale we have as good a mar- 
ket in Chicago for that stock as we 
have for the securities of some of our 
well-known gas and electric companies, 
It may be of interest to note the prog- 
ress of that sale by months: 

shares 
shares 
shares 


shares 
shares 


oe w a euielees 34,248 


Out of this sale came the happy 
phrase “Passenger partnership,” as 
more fitting for electric railways than 
customer ownership, and we offer it to 
you for your national use if you ap- 


Total 


shares 
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prove of it and see fit to adopt it. 
Aside from the very great good that 
comes in the way of better public rela- 
tions as the result of passenger part- 
nership sales, there is nothing which 


‘has given the employees a better ap- 


preciation and understanding of their 
business, in all its ramifications, than 
this sale of stocks to the public. In the 


judgment of B. J. Fallon, vice-presi- 


dent of the Chicago Rapid Transit 
Company, if nothing else were accom- 
plished, that in itself would justify the 
expenditure of money that has been 
made. 


COMMITTEE PROPOSED 


Permit me to suggest that your or- 
ganization establish a passenger part- 
nership committee to: ; 

1. Outline a definite policy and a 
standard of practice for member com- 
panies. 

2. Support local traction sales, by 
the use of national mediums, selling the 
fundamentals of the industry. 

3. Establish uniform practices in the 
manner of secondary markets. 

4. Prepare and distribute to bankers 
and brokers interesting data, curves, 
charts and facts about business. 

5. Collect and compile sales meth- 
ods, advertising and campaign methods 
for all companies. 

6. Assist wherever 
launching new sales. 

7. Establish a code of ethics as to 
securities sold and methods of adver- 
tising. 

Electric railways will find from the 


possible in 


experience of other utilities that it is 


wise: 
1. To keep advertising conservative. 
2. To avoid high pressure methods. 
3. To sell only on an investment 
basis. 
4. To remember you are talking to 


_the small investor. 


ae 


5. To remember the secondary mar- 
ket as your responsibility. 


SMALL INVESTOR OF ToDAY WILL BE 
LARGH INVESTOR OF TOMORROW 


Electric railways today are institu- 
tions not only of transportation, but 
they will become through passenger 
partnership institutions for the invest- 


ment of funds by people in all walks - 


of life. Many railways will take on a 
new aspect in the eyes of their cus- 
tomers. It is not uncommon for a man 
selling preferred stock of a local rail- 
way to be consulted with reference to 
the value of securities, real estate, 
bonds, mortgages, ete. It is important 
that the information he gives be reli- 
able and that his counsel be worth 
while, because in the last analysis the 
man who to-day is an embryonic in- 
vestor, tomorrow is genuinely inter- 
ested in corporate finance. He reads 
the financial page. He follows the se- 
curity prices. His income grows and 
he becomes a bigger and more fre- 
quent investor. If you are going to 
keep him in line as a subscriber to the 
electric railway industry, it is neces- 
sary that he be served in an intelligent 
fashion. 

In closing, I wish to point out that 
the success of “Passenger Partnership” 
depends upon the industry going to the 
general public confident of its own 
future. 


The Financing of 


Electric Railways’ 


By J. P. Harris 
Vice-President Union Trust Company 
Cleveland, Chio 


No Need to Worry Over the Future 
of the Electric Railway Industry— 
A Personal Experience in Rehabil- 
itating an Interurban—The High 


J. P. Harris 


Calling of the Railway Industry 


HOPE as a banker and from the 
| standpoint of a banker, I may pre- 

sent some fundamentals to you to- 
night which may point to a solution of 
the problem in the electric transporta- 
tion industry. As we all know, electric 
railway transportation has been in very 
low repute in the minds of the invest- 
ing public, and I am going to cover 
as briefly as I can what to my mind 
appear to be the chief reasons for 
that condition. 

‘You have got to restore public con- 
fidence in the electric railway and in- 
terurban before you are going to induce 
the private investor to put his money 
in electric railway securities. Opti- 
mistic as I am regarding the future of 
the electric railway in this country, I 
am going to take a positive stand that 
the electric railway finances are on a 
sound basis, and among the electric 


“railway securities are now some of the 


best bargains in the investment mar- 
ket... I think I may speak with some 
experience in that regard as an officer 
of an institution with some $280,000,- 
000 of deposits, representing nearly 
250,000 separate depositors, with 
$40,000,000 invested in securities; a 
good.portion of them in electric rail- 
way and interurban railway securities. 
I want to, if I may—if I can—convey 
to this audience here the feeling of 
assurance and optimism which I feel 
and we all feel at the Union Trust Com- 
pany with respect to this great in- 
dustry. 

Among the obstacles, or ‘rather 
among the reasons, which have perhaps 
contributed as much as anything to the 
ill repute among investors in which 
the street railway industry has been 
held in the last few years particularly 
is probably the bugaboo of municipal 
ownership. Now, I am not a bit 
worried about municipal ownership 
and operation of public utilities such 
as we have in our own town of Cleve- 
land—in the municipal lighting plant 
which we all know now is a fraud upon 
the citizenship of Cleveland. We need 
only to point to Seattle, where we had 
the amusing and amazing spectacle this 
summer of the committee coming to the 
banks and asking the banks to take 
script issued for payment of street 
railway men’s wages, and the banks 
to take their chances on the com- 


*Abstract of a paper before the annual 
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munity levying taxes sufficient to make 
up the deficits—a city operation net- 
ting a deficit of about $4,000 a day. 
We need only to point to the experi- 
ence which Detroit is now having, and 
we could go down the list in a multi- 
tude of cases to show that municipal 
ownership, which is equivalent to 
political ownership and political opera- 
tion, is bound to be a failure and a 
burden upon the tax-bearing com- 
munity. 

I have absolutely no fear, with the 
intelligent citizenship of this country, 
that we have any grave danger to fear 
from confiscation through municipal 
ownership campaigns. I am not wor- 
ried a bit, for instance, in New York 
City, and every time I think of New 
York City I think of the words of 
Cicero to Catiline, “How long, O 
Catiline, wilt thou abuse our patience?” 

The Mayor of New York is stand- 
ing as probably the greatest handicap 
in the development of New York City 
that can be found today. He is ab- 
solutely blocking the expansion of 
transportation facilities in that great 
center, but still I have absolutely no 
fear with respect to the securities of 
transportation companies in New York 
City which we hold in the Union Trust 
Company, and I have a half million 
of Interborough Rapid Transit bonds 
of 5s and 7s there. I am not con- 
cerned a bit about them. I am not con- 
cerned a bit about the municipal own- 
ership campaign in Chicago. We have 
a large amount of Chicago securities. 
I know they are absolutely good and I 
know that they will ultimately be paid. 

I am not concerned about any of 
these situations because I know that 
fundamentally public interest demands 
that public utilities shall be operated 
by private resources under public 
regulation, and I know that that prin- 
ciple is becoming more widespread 
throughout the entire country as we 
are gradually returning to days of 
sanity. 


JITNEY MENACE DISAPPEARING 


Another thing that probably has 
caused lack of confidence in the street 
railway industry as much as anything 
else has been so-called jitney competi- 
tion. I am not a bit worried about 
jitney competition either, and I speak 
from a little experience in that regard, 
but before coming to that point I want 
to point out the general principles on 
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which I base optimism in that particu- 
lar respect. 

If we are abreast of the time we must 
recognize that motor bus transporta- 
tion is a mode of transportation which 
has come to stay. The street railway 
and interurban railway companies 
must recognize this addition to their 
facilities as probably a necessary 
auxiliary more and more in the future, 
to feed the existing lines of transpor- 
tation operated by them. But the 
illegitimate and promiscuous competi- 
tion of irresponsible operators, I be- 
lieve, is a thing of the past or very 
rapidly is becoming so. We have al- 
ready, as you know, in 25 states and 
also the District of Columbia laws reg- 
ulating illegitimate competition of that 
nature, where the transportation com- 
panies already existing are giving sat- 
isfactory service, and it is a matter 
of public policy, becoming recognized 
more and more so through public utility 
commission decisions and supreme 
court decisions, that transportation is 
a natural monopoly to be regulated 
and protected from illegitimate com- 
petition and to be handled only by those 
who are expert in handling transporta- 
tion. 

That I believe is a fundamental 
issue which is becoming more and more 
widely recognized throughout the en- 
tire country. 


A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 


All of this may sound like theory, but 
I am going to tell you now how it all 
has been suggested by one personal 
experience which I happened to go 
through: The bank with which I am 
connected, through some circumstances 
which it is not necessary now to detail, 
came into possession some years ago, 
along with two other institutions in 
Cleveland, of the entire issue of under- 
lying first mortgage bonds on a certain 
interurban line serving two large cities 
and several smaller cities in one of the 
states of our Union. That line was a 
portion of the consolidated system on 
which there were other bonds, but we 
were early told by the representatives 
of the junior bonds and the consoli- 
dated system that they were glad to 
resign the equity they had in our por- 
tion of the system and give the prop- 
erty over to us to work out our own 
salvation. The property, as it was 
handed over to us as the underlying 
bond owners, represented a mileage of 
about 75 miles with no franchise in 
any city in which it operated. The 
equipment was 28 years old, practi- 
cally obsolete. The right-of-way was 
very much worn down; there was no 
transmission line and no power house. 
Otherwise we had a fine property. 

You may smile, but just stop and 
think a moment. That was the only 
property that could render service to 
those communities, and knowing that 
fact I was not at all disturbed as to 
the ultimate outcome of our venture. 
I knew those communities had to have 
transportation. I knew there was no 
other transportation system on the 
ground to give that service, and it was 
merely a matter of negotiation to 
amend all the defects I have just re- 
lated. 

The first position that I took wth 
the mayors of these several communi- 
ties was that this line was funda- 
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mental to the prosperity of those com- 
munities and that if we operated in 
them we would have to be welcomed 
with the same degrees of co-operation 
and support as any other industry in 
those communities. I was told in a 
typical way of the value of franchises, 
and how I ought to pay for them. My 
answer was that a franchise is not 
worth a nickel unless it contains terms 
whereby it may be operated with a 
profit. Unless I was welcomed with 
the same degree of cordiality that was 
extended to others, I would prefer to 
tear up the tracks and go out of busi- 
ness. I was threatened with city- 
owned buses, but I reminded them of 
Akron, Saginaw and Toledo and the 
futility of that threat. 

Well, to make a long story short, we 
executed a new power contract. We 
built new transmission lines and 
bought a half million dollars’ worth of 
new street cars, and today that road 
is being operated by its present owners 
on a basis to yield twice the interest 
on a $4,000,000 investment as against 
$1,546,000 which we had in the prop- 
erty, and we received back all of our 
interest and principal and interest on 
the interest, as well as our cost. In 
other words, there was a. situation 


which I think I would have had diff-— 


culty selling to this audience. But I 
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and satisfactorily because of the funda- 
mental reason that it was the only 
property capable of giving transporta- 
tion facilities to those communities. I 
mention the case merely to suggest this 
fundamental principle of electric rail- 
way and interurban railway operation 
in this country. It is a natural 
monopoly and has to be protected as 
such. It is in the public interest. It 
should be protected and regulated 
under proper auspices. As long as we 
have the citizenship of our country 
leaning in that direction, I say again 
we can feel assured as to the future 
of this great industry, one of the 
greatest lying at the basis of our whole 
national prosperity. 

I want to get this point across be- 
cause you people have charge of one 
of the greatest fundamental industries 
in this country, and no business is 
sound which is not based upon sound 
morals and sound ethics. No financial 
structure can hope to survive which is 
not based on those foundations. In 
conclusion, I want to urge you and call 
you to a new Sense of the dignity and 
high calling of your profession to the 
end that you will not submit to blud- 
geoning from unscrupulous officials or 
submit to unfair burdens in franchise- 
and that you will demand the recogni- 
tion due your great industry, which 


was absolutely sure from the beginning lies at the base of our national 
it was going to work out profitably prosperity. 
_ rr 


Relation of 


Municipal Officers 


to the Utility’ 


By Hon. William A. Magee 
Mayor of Pittsburgh 


The Problems of the Municipal 
and Utility Officials Largely 
the Same — Both Have a 
Taxing Power and Both the 
Same Master — They Can 
Help Each Other by Co- 
operating 


HAVE been asked to speak here 

this evening on the relations be- 

tween the public utility officer and 
the municipal public officer, two kinds 
of officers that nearly all people be- 
lieve have some sort of antagonistic 
relation. I have been both of these. 
I have represented public utility cor- 
porations as counsel, I have been and 
I now am a municipal officer, and I 
had the good luck one time to be in- 
vited to serve on the Public Service 
Commission of Pennsylvania. So I 
have had the good fortune to have a 
somewhat broader experience than 
most persons with the utility problem. 
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The public official looks upon him- 
self as a public servant, one who is 
responsible to the public and must do 
directly or indirectly what the public 
wants him to do, and he looks upon 
the public utility corporation and the 
utility executive in the same light, i.e., 
as one who must do what the public 
tells him to do. He is perfectly right 
in that viewpoint, but he is not broad 
enough. He forgets that the owners 
of the utility company have put their 
capital into the public service. He 
either has forgotten or he does not 
know that the Supreme Court of the 
United States and of all of the states 
have said that to deny that capi.al 
a fair return on what is invested _ 
the equivalent of confiscation of tit 
property. Therefore, when a question 
of service or a question of rates arises, 
he thinks only of the duty of the com- 
pany to the public, and he does not 
think of the reciprocal duty which the 
patron owes to the owner of the 
property. 


ty Tr Papen 
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Now having said that about the 
municipal official, I must say something 
of a similar nature about the. utility 
executive and the utility director and 
the investor in the utility securities. 
He is concerned primarily upon the 
return to his capital, but he is short- 
minded if he thinks that is the first, 
or the sole, consideration that should 
be in the minds of the management 
of that property. It isn’t. It has been 
given franchises by the public author- 
ities to perform a public service. The 
first thing it must do is to prove its 
right to earn this return, and that 
proof lies in the service that it renders. 
I wonder whether the owners of 
utility securities have any idea that 
they are just as truly tax-masters of 
the people as the public officers are. 
They are indeed. The average Amer- 
ican family pays far more to his local 
utilities for railway, gas, telephone and 
electric light service than he pays to 
the public treasury for all of its police 
service, its fire protection service, its 
street cleaning, its street lighting, its 
poor and health and all of its other 
public services. 


REASONS FOR BOND OF INTEREST 


There should be a great bond of sym- 
pathy instead of antagonism between 
municipal officials and utility officials, 
firstly, because, as I told you, they both 
levy the taxing power, and secondly, 
as I told you, they both have the same 
masters. But there is more than that 
to it. They have an identity of in- 
terest and identically the same prob- 
Jems. I don’t mean now in the large 
way I mentioned as to educating their 


public; I mean that they have the 
same identical individual special 
problems. 


Imagine a public official who gave 
the public all the police protection it 
wanted, as clean streets as it wanted 
and all the fire protection that the 
ity needed, yet was denied an adequate 
tax rate. That is the same identical 
thing that you have. The public 
wants good, ample, frequent and com- 
fortable service, yet sometimes is un- 
willing to pay an adequate fare. You 
must do what the municipal official has 
to do—explain to the public what 
your troubles are, show it that the 
same thing pertains to your business 
that pertains to its, and to the woman 
of the house that it pertains to her 
business—the maintaining of the house- 
hold. ; 

If you can make the people stop 
Jong enough to think that they are 
paying now almost twice as much as 
they were for all the necessities and 
luxuries of life, but are paying you 
only about 50 per cent more now than 
‘they were in 1918, and that when they 
are depriving you of a reasonable rate, 
they are denying themselves the serv- 
ice that they want from you, just as 
if they refuse an adequate tax rate. 
I believe they will understand your 
pogeion more clearly. 

- fortunately, the worst factors in the 
preblem have already been removed. 
‘The unlimited and unconditional fran- 
chise has been nullified by the creation 
of the public service commissions 
‘which ‘have authority to regulate 
‘these utility companies. In the last 
25 years the courts have developed 
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the doctrine of confiscation, namely, 
that a denial of fair rates is attacking 
of property and the constitution denies 
the taking of property without com- 
pensation. 

Those are the two worst things in the 
whole business, and they are eliminated. 
The only other thing that I see is that 
this public, which is no longer hostile, 
is suspicious and not fully informed 
about the present status of the situ- 
ation. The public must be more en- 
lightened, and here is where the public 
officer can do a very great good. He 
stands between the utility company 
and the public, at least so far as con- 
cerns knowledge of the problem. The 
public officer does not know your prob- 
lems as you know them, but he knows 
them vastly better than his public. 
He could undertake, if he would, a 
process of public education, which, 
however, he cannot do, and I presume 
would not do if he knew that he could 
not, unless the public utility companies 
themselves take the lead. 

There are one or two things that 
I believe public utility companies might 
begin on. I think it would be to the 
interest of the utility company as well 
as the public (I don’t know which one 
more; I say both of them) if these 
interminable proceedings before public 
service commissions could be shortened 
in some way. 

Thus, having been on the public 
service commission, I have a _ vivid 
recollection of a great number of 
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proceedings that lasted two or three 
years. I have seen the utility com- 
panies actually starve while their 
lawyers and the public lawyers were 
fighting out a rate case. 

The other thing that I wanted to 
mention, and it is in the same nature, 
was something that we are trying in 
the city of Pittsburgh at this present 
time. The principal point in our con- 
tract is that we have provided a board 
on which there is representation both 
by the public and by the company. 
Every member of it is entitled to go 
into every department, into every book, 
into every record and to have access 
to every executive official of the rail- 
ways company so that the public 
representatives on that board will know 
just as much about the affairs in de- 
tail of their company as the men know 
who are operating it. 

My theory about this question is 
that the trouble between people is due 
to misunderstanding or, to put it 
another way, to lack of understanding, 
to ignorance. It is because the public 
has not known the facts about the 
Pittsburgh Railways that the railways 
company has had trouble with the peo- 
ple of the city of Pittsburgh. From 
now on there will not be that state 
of affairs. The city of Pittsburgh, 
through its representatives, will know 
everything, and those representatives 
will be able to advise, the public 
whether or not this demand or that 
demand or the other can be met. 


—— 


Muscle Shoals’ 


By Robert G. Gordon 
Bruce, Bullit & Gordon, Louisville, Ky. 


None of the Methods Now Under 
Consideration for the Disposal of 
This Undertaking Will Provide the 
Best Result—Congress Should Ap- 
point a Commission to Negotiate 


URING the war it became of the 
Doe importance that facilities 

for the manufacture of nitrogen 
in this country should promptly be pro- 
vided, because the government could 
not afford to rely for its supply of this 
commodity upon the ability or the 
caprice of any foreign country. After 


a thorough study, it was determined , 


to construct nitrate plants near Muscle 
Shoals on the Tennessee River in the 
northern part of Alabama. 

At that point, there existed an avail- 
able site for the construction and op- 
eration of a large hydro-electric power 
plant. The site was owned by the Ala- 
bama Power Company, having been ac- 
quired by it several years prior to 
that date at a cost in excess of $500,000. 
The government undertook to negotiate 
the purchase of the site, but its repre- 
sentatives and those of the company 
were unable to agree. Rather than 
accede to the terms offered and being 
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unwilling to impede the war activities, 
the company donated the property to 
the government, and making a deed 
therefore in consideration of the sum 
of $1, which was actually paid. 

The government immediately began 
the construction of the “Wilson Dam.” 
Some months after the termination of 
the war Congress declined to make fur- 
ther appropriations. At that time the 
dam was about 30 per cent completed 
and approximately $17,000,000 had 
been expended thereon. In the mean- 
time, the government had completed 
the construction of two nitrate plants, 
which cost, including an adjacent lime- 
ape quarry, approximately $80,000,- 

At the beginning of its construction 
work upon these projects the govern- 
ment, under a contract with the Ala- 
bama Power Company, and at a cost 
of about $5,000,000, installed electric 
generating equipment of 40,000 hp. 
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capacity at the Black Warrior steam 
satan aint 90 miles south of Muscle 
Shoals, with a transmission line be- 
tween those points. This power was 
used for the purposes of construction 
work at the dam and at the nitrate 
plants. Recently, in accordance with 
the terms of the contract with the 
power company, the government sold 
that equipment to the company at a 
figure slightly less than $3,500,000. 

Within the last two years Congress 
has authorized the completion of the 
Wilson Dam and power plant. Work 
has been resumed with a present force 
of more than 5,000 laborers, and it is 

nticipated that the project will be com- 

Wieted during the year 1925. The 
capacity of the plant will be 600,000 
hp., of which, however, only approxi- 
mately 100,000 hp. will be what is 
known as primary power. The cost of 
completing this plant is est:mated at 
$25,000,000 over and above the $17,- 
000,000 expended by the government 
before work was discontinued. 

Situated 14.7 miles up the Tennessee 
River from the Wilson Dam is another 
site for a dam and plant, with a 
capacity of 250,000 hp. This is known 
as “Dam No. 3.” The estimated cost of 
that project is $25,000,000, exclusive of 
the cost of the necessary lands and 
flowage rights. The effect of the dam 
at that pont will be to render the Ten- 
nessee River navigable for a distance 
of 65 miles above the dam. 

Prior to the discontinuance of the 
work in 1920, the government had 
actually expended a little more than 
$100,000,000 on the whole undertak- 
ing. In 1921 it became apparent that 
unless the Wilson Dam should be com- 
pleted, and the nitrate plants either 
actually operated or maintained in op- 
erating condit‘on, all the money there- 
tofore expended would soon be dissi- 
pated in disintegration and waste. 
The government made it known that it 
desired to work out some satisfactory 
arrangement with private capital for 
handling the situation. A number of 
offers were received, including one 
which was made by Henry Ford and 
which has been the subject of bitter 
controversy both in and out of Con- 
gress. 

In: its final form this offer was 
equivalent to offering $1,500,000 for 
the two nitrate plants and the quarry. 
The Ordnance Department of the army 
estimated that the salvage value of that 
property as junk was at least $8,000,- 
000, but that it could probably be sold 
at more than $12,000,000. 

Among the principal objections to the 
Ford offer are these: The price offered 
for the purchase of the physical prop- 
erties is r‘diculously inadequate. Mr. 
Ford expects to use for his own manu- 
facturing purposes any electrical en- 
ergy generated. In that event, he will 
be in a position to manufacture any 
commodity which he may choose at far 
less than any competitor because he will 
have an $80,000,000 investment in 
manufacturing plants and houses and 
equipment which will have cost him 
$1.500,000. 

This great natural resource should 
be developed for the residents of that 
section of the country. The full value 
of the hydro-electric development at 
Muscle Shoals cannot be obtained ex- 
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‘cept by connecting those plants into a 


super-power system, for the reason that 
such a large proportion of the capacity 
of these plants consists of secondary 
rather than primary power. This can 
probably not be accomplished through 
Mr. Ford. 

In March of this year the House of 
Representatives by a decided majority 
passed the bill authorizing and approv- 
ing the Ford contract. The matter is 
now before the Senate, and the Senate 
committee has reported that bill un- 
favorably, recommending as a substi- 
tute a bill providing for government 
ownership and operation of the dams 
and electric plants through a govern- 
ment corporation and authorizing the 
operation of the nitrate plants by the 
government through the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Offers of other private interests 
which appear to be more favorable to 


the government than the Ford offer . 


have apparently been discarded, and, 
as the matter now stands in Congress, 


- 
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the issue is whether the Ford offer shall 
be accepted or whether we shall have 
government ownership and operation of 
these facilities. 

Thus far, the matter has _ been 
handled by taking bids. That is not 
the method by which business people 
consummate big ‘transactions. If the 
Muscle Shoals projects were owned by 
a private corporation desirous of dis- 
posing of them, it would not adver- 
tise for bidders nor undertake to reach 
an agreement by correspondence. Its 
executive officers would hold personal 
conferences with the parties interested 
in the purchase or lease, at which all 
details of the proposed transaction 
would be the subject of full discus- 
sion. In order for the government to 
secure the most advantageous terms, 
it must conduct its negotiations in a 
sim‘lar manner. This can be accom- 
plished by the appointment by Con- 
gress of a commission, whose duties 
would be similar to those of the execu- 
tive officers of the private corporation. 


Co-ordination of 
Railway and Bus 


Urged by 
Manufacturer’ 


By A. J. Brosseau 


Secretary and Director 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
President Mack Trucks, Inc. 


Place for Both Types of 
Vehicles—With Proper Co- 
operation the Transportation 
Company, the Rider and the 
Puklic Will Benefit — One 
Organization Should Furnish 
All Forms of Mass Trans- 
portation 


DO not pretend to know anything 
] about the electric railway business. 

It is not my intention to propose 
anything new, or to find fault with the 
old, but rather to review the situation 
from the viewpoint of an industrialist 
who has had some experience in analyz- 
ing business problems, and to ascertain 
to what extent the new element—the 
bus—may be used to advantage in your 
business. 

I am told that several years ago one 
of the partners of Stone & Webster, in 
an address to his organization, said he 
wanted them to quit thinking they were 
in the street car business. He told 
them they were in the transportation 
business. 

That is in accord with my idea of the 


*Abstract of a paper before the annual 
convention of the American Hlectric Rail- 
vee Re ese Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 


Alfred J. Brosseau 


street car business—that it is really 
engaged in manufacturing and selling 
a commodity called transportation. 

If so, your problems are comparable 
to those with which other industrialists 
have to reckon. 

If you agree with me that we are 
fellow manufacturers, with similar 
problems, it will not be necessary for 
me to try to “sell” the bus to you. 

The public has accepted the bus. 
Your job, and mine, is to find its proper 
place in the transportation business. 

If the electric railway operators do 
not grasp the opportunity to furnish a 
co-ordinated trolley and bus service, 
others will furnish the bus service. 

The day is past when electric railway 
companies can buy a bus or two and 
expect the public to believe that its de- 
mand for a more mobile and comfort- 
able type of service has been satisfied. 
The merchant who displays attractive 
goods in his shop window must carry 
them in stock for sale. 

_I believe one organization should fur- 
nish all forms of mass transportation— 
whether subway, trolleys, or buses. The 
time has come when existing transpor- 
tation systems must be rounded out to 
meet the demands of the public for effi- 
cient and satisfactory facilities. “The 
public be served” is a sound business 
policy which has stood the test and 
applies equally to all merchandising 
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operations—whether in transportation 
or other commodities. The situation 
which confronts the electric railway 
operators of today is not a new one. 
When the horse car was introduced 90 
years ago it was not welcome and there 


“were many objections to its use. . 


‘ 


. The transition from horse to cable 
and cable to electric railways was not 
accomplished without argument. 

Dire prophecies of bankruptcy have 
invariably been made whenever a 
change has been proposed. I have a 
history of the street car industry pre- 
pared by Henry W. Blake, the veteran 


‘editor of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOUR- 


NAL, that is most interesting. I have, 
also, a book of clippings from the publi- 
cations of your industry. 

From the beginning you have had 
“die hards’”—those who view with alarm 
any change, whether of method or of 
practice. And yet changes and im- 
provements have been made. 

Until now the changes have been 
confined to different forms or types of 
equipment operating on rails. 

The most revolutionary change you 


- have ever made is now going on. I 


refer to the motor bus. I believe it will 
do more to stabilize the industry and 
earn the good will of the public than 
anything else you have ever done. 

I do not believe the growing popular- 
ity of the bus justifies the prediction 
that it will displace the trolley. Neither 
do I believe that as the bus comes 
more and more into use it will take 
away so much of the revenue of the 
electric trolley cars as to bankrupt 
the traction companies and make their 
securities worthless. 

There is a place for both types of 
vehicles and if they are properly co- 
ordinated the result will be to the ad- 
vantage of the transportation company, 
the rider, and the publie. Perhaps the 
following analysis of the traction situa- 
tion will illustrate the advantages of, 
co-ordinating the trolley and the bus. 

‘It is quite generally known that the 
cost or valuation of existing trolley 
lines is often four, and sometimes five, 
times the amount of annual gross reve- 
nue. No one will deny that the capital 
invested in traction companies is en- 
titled to a fair return. If the capital 
invested is four times as much as the 
annual gross income, and 6 per cent 
(surely little enough) is a fair return, 
we find that 24 per cent of annual gross 
income must be set aside to pay interest 
and dividends on invested capital. Out 
of the remainder must be paid taxes, 
which I am informed average 7 per 
cent of annual gross income—deprecia- 
tion and maintenance and operating 
costs. : r 

If this is the condition of existing 
lines, it is obvious that the traction 
companies cannot extend their, tracks 
into new territory, or Sh a in expen- 
‘sive reconstruction of tracks in thin 
traffic territory. saaiehl 

The cost of the extensions would be 
prohibitive and result’ in a loss to the 
traction companies because the patrons 


‘cannot be expected to pay sufficiently 


high fares to cover interest on invest- 
ment, taxes and operating costs. Even 
though the traction companies did ex- 
tend their tracks into newly developed 
and thin traffic territories, the lines 
would be far apart, and the service so 


infrequent as to cause dissatisfaction. 
And again, it has often happened that 
the trend of development has been 
away from trolley lines. What seemed 
a promising territory has turned out to 
be unprofitable. The trolley is there 
and cannot move. Such conditions as I 
have mentioned obtain to some extent, 
I believe, in nearly every city in this 
country. 

If I am right in thinking you are 
transportation merchants, you will 
solve your problems as any other indus- 
trialist. How is it done? 

The wise merchant finds out what 
sort of merchandise his customers want. 
He then provides plant, machinery and 
equipment to produce the product at 
the lowest possible cost. He does not 
attempt to force the sale of goods his 
customers do not want. ; 

This is what has been done by the 
traction companies who have taken the 
bus into their system of transportation. 
They are meeting with a wide public 
appreciation which is reflected either in 
added income or lowered costs. Those 
who have used the bus as a defensive 
measure are finding that the public is 
demanding broader policies. 

I have spoken of extensions in thin 
traffic territories—but the bus has a 
place in densely populated, congested 
territories. I have given the subject 
much thought; have conducted many 
studies, and have very definite ideas 
on the subject. 


Busrts HELP IN PROVIDENCE 


Perhaps my ideas may not appeal to 
you now, but if there is any merit in 
my belief that we are fellow manufac- 
turers and merchants, some day my 
theories will be given consideration. In 
the meantime I will quote from what 
we laymen consider an authority on 
trolley transportation to illustrate the 
place of the bus in co-ordinated trans- 
portation—namely, the ELEcTRIC RAIL- 
WAY JOURNAL, March 15, 1924, page 411. 


By the unusual expedient of inaugurat- 
ing bus service parallel to and on the same 
street with its regular car service, the 
United Electric Railways, Providence, R. L., 
has increased its net income and gained 
much public good will. For several years 
there was a persistent demand from the 
residents of suburban communities, par- 
ticularly in the district beyond Olneyville, 
for more rapid transportation. At that 
time the company was operating both local 
service in the city and through service to 
outlying communities via Broadway. The 
complaint was that the many stops made 
to care for short-haul passengers’ was-a 
source of serious delay to the through 
passengers. Complaint was made also that 
on an inbound car the local passengers had 
no chance whatever of securing seats, be- 
cause they were all occupied by the through 
passengers boarding at points beyond 
Olneyville before the car reached the city 
limits. 

One way that was suggested to remedy 
this was to build passing tracks alongside 
the existing double tracks to permit the 
operation of express cars which could then 
get ahead of the locals. It was felt by 
the company, however, that such a solution 
of the problem would. involve considerable 


“expense ‘and would present serious operat- 


ing difficulties. Instead .of: installing pass- 
ing tracks, therefore, the railway decided 
to carry the local passengers by bus and 
operate all electric cars express to Olney- 
ville Square. ; 

A combination of two favorable circum- 
stances made it possible to do this success- 
fully. In the first place, the width of the 
street was sufficient to permit bus opera- 
tion alongside the track without interfering 
in any way with the rail operation. In 
the second place, there is only one heavy 
traffic street crossing Broadway, so that 
the express cars can operate reasonably 
close to their scheduled speed and are not 


. tions. 


frequently delayed by traffic at intersec- 
ti The result has been to reduce the 
running time between the center of Prov- 
idence and Olneyville Square, about 1% 
miles, from 15 minutes to 10 minutes, and 
also to provide vehicles which have empty 
seats available for the short riders. 

Bus operation was commenced in May, 
1923, and the number of motor buses in 
service has been augmented from time to 
time as the traffic has increased. 

The former headway with street cars 
alone was never as’ short as the present 
2%-minute schedule and was somewhat 
irregular, because the cars of the several 
through lines and the short line cars did 
not divide the intervals evenly. There are 
7,013 scheduled seats on the buses both 
ways each day, and the number of pas- 
Sengers averages 5,500. The outbound bus 
terminal is about 1,000 ft. short of Olney- 
ville Square, to prevent the crowding of 
the local buses by passengers to whom 
the express service is available. The latter 
people take the cars from Olneyville Square 
to Providence rather than walk the 1,000 
ft. to the bus terminal and the entire 
bus-carrying capacity is therefore avail- 
able for the short-haul riders. The express 
cars run between Olneyville Square and 
Exchange Place, stopping inbound for pas- 
sengers to alight, but not to board, and 
outbound to pick up, but not to discharge. 

In the morning the first inbound trip of 
the buses starts at 5:40 and the last trip 
at night leaves the center of the city at 
1 am. The railway express service is 
operated during the same hours. Between 
5:40 a.m. and 11:40 p.m. there is a starter 
at the inbound terminal. Two men, each 
working a_ 9-hour shift, regulate the bus 
service. They are solely bus men, how- 
ever, and have no responsibility whatever 
for railway operation. 

The bus stations are closely spaced, 
averaging only about 300 ft. apart. They 
are marked by twin yellow bands on the 
trolley poles, in contrast to the ordinary 
white band used to designate a car stop. 
In spite of the frequent stops, however, 
the buses’ average speed for the section 
along Broadway is slightly over 10 m.p.h. 
Cars average about 16 m.p.h. through this 
territory. The company feels that it is 
undesirable to “operate buses at too high 
a speed, and hence no attempt has been 
made to shorten their running time. As a 
result, 995,848 persons were carried by 
buses on this route during 224 days of 
1923 without injury to a single passenger. 
The bus-miles per accident have been nearly 
double the average car-miles per accident. 

A 6-cent fare is charged on the buses. 
Nine metal tickets are sold for 50 cents, 
the same.as_on the cars. Payment is made 
by inserting the ticket in a Rooke register, 
or when cash fares are paid a nickel is 
inserted and a penny handed to the oper- 
ator. Each operator must turn in as many 
pennies as there are nickels rung up on 
his register... Transfers good on car lines 
other than those operating on the same 
street are issued by the bus for 2 cents. 

Financially, bus operation has been’ very 
satisfactory, The withdrawal of local cars 
from Broadway saves the railway consid- 
erable money. Against this economy the 
cost of bus operation to supply the local 
service is less than similar rail operation 
would be. As a matter of fact, more pas- 
seneers are now being carried by the cars 
alone.- 9°. 1. = 


Speaking as an industrialist who 
has enjoyed the opportunity of analyz- 
ing many business problems, I would 
say that the United Electric Railways 
qualifies as an able manufacturer and 
salesman of the commodity called 
transportation. 

There is still another field for the 
bus. .I am told there are individual 
lines of many trolley: companies that 
are unprofitable and promise to con- 
tinue to be unprofitable. Such a sit- 
uation existed at Everett, Wash. In 
order to avoid a paving expense on 
certain lines of approximately $400,- 
000 the owners of the franchise elected 
to abandon the trolley and_ install 
buses. I understand the public is well 
served and satisfied and the bus opera- 
tion profitable to the owners of the 
transportation company. 

Another instance of the tendency on 
the part of far-sighted operators to 
reduce capital expenditure follows: 

In Allston, Mass., the Boston Ele- 
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vated Railway replaced one of its sin- 
gle-track car lines with bus service be- 
cause the city was about to repave the 
street, which would require a heavy ex- 
_penditure for paving by the railway 
company. It replaced a car line in 
Malden with buses in order to avoid 
laying new tracks, the cost of which 
traffic did not justify. It later re- 
placed its Highland Avenue car line in 
the same city in conformity with its 
announced policy to replace non-paying 
rail lines with motor bus service when- 
ever the plans of the city authorities 
require reconstruction of streets and 
tracks. 

So far I have confined myself to 
what a layman would call street car 
territory—transportation within cities 
and towns. 

There is another field in which the 
bus, while not in every instance com- 
petitive to the trolley, may well be con- 
sidered—if we are to cover the subject 
in a comprehensive manner. 

I refer to the so-called interurban 
zone. It is in that field that the bus 
has had its greatest development. The 
reasons are obvious and need not be 
gone into in any great detail. It is 
only necessary to mention less capital 
requirements, flexibility, and the fact 
that it gives the rider the equivalent 
to individual motor car transportation 
as nearly as can be done. 

One of the most successful opera- 
tions of this sort, from the standpoint 
of co-ordination of bus and trolley, is 
that of the Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric 
Company, Youngstown. 

I understand the buses were put on, 
originally, as a defensive measure, to 
eliminate independent competition, but 
proved so satisfactory that they have 
been continued, and the operation ex- 
tended. 

The Enectric RAILWAY JOURNAL, 
Sept. 18, 1924, gives a very compre- 
hensive description of this operation 
from which I quote: 

“Before bus operation was attempted, 
conditions on the interurban lines were 
bad” and “figures indicate that the 
interurban bus operation as conducted 
by - the Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric 
Company is successful and satisfactory 
from the standpoint of operating in- 
come,” 

The answer, as I see it, in all such 
situations is the bus. It can be in- 
stalled at a fraction of the cost of the 
trolley. It is flexible. It is not tied to 
a track. It can cruise over a thinly 
settled territory, and can accommodate 
itself to a peak load demand. And it’s 
what the rider wants. 


Perhaps some of you will deny this. 
If so, I shall not argue the question ex- 
cept to say that, quite generally, when 
the traction companies refuse to oper- 
ate buses—where adequate trolley facil- 
ities do not exist, or as a supplementary 
service—buses are operated by inde- 
pendent operators and often at higher 
rates of fare than that charged by 
trolley companies, 


I have found it difficult to obtain ac-. 


curate detailed information as to capi- 
tal expenditures and operating costs 
of trolley companies, but the informa- 
tion I possess convinces me_ that 
neither the cost of installation nor the 
operating costs can possibly justify op- 
position to the bus. 


If the installation of buses in place 
of trolleys in thin traffic territory will 
cut down capital expenditure and re- 
duce cost of operation, if there is any 
merit in the Providence and Youngs- 
town operations, if trolleys can be 
abandoned, as in Everett, Wash., and 
if the buses offer a more satisfactory 
form of transportation—what stands 
in the way of the widespread use of 
the bus by the electric railways? 

Are the dangers they see real, or 
just partly or wholly imaginary? Is 
it the fear that the use of the bus will 
depreciate the value of the property 
which is pledged to the owners of the 
bonds and the stockholders? 

THE Bus PROTECTS THE RAILWAY 


Some electric operators, and others, 
seem to think so. Again, others in- 
sist that the electric trolley car is the 
only vehicle that should be used to 
transport passengers on our streets 
and highways. It is my firm convic- 
tion that the bus, if given its proper 
place, will protect and safeguard, 
rather than destroy, the security back 
of the bonds and’ stock outstanding. In- 
stead of imposing burdens on the, rid- 
ers and the public, it will benefit them 
to the extent that it reduces the amount 
of capital required to provide adequate 
and satisfactory transportation facili- 
ties. If the bus is accepted whole- 
heartedly by the electric railways and 
properly co-ordinated with the trolleys 
it will serve the public to a greater ex- 
tent than will obtain under competitive 
conditions. 

Let us analyze the problem item by 
item: 

If the traction companies— 

Adopt the policy of laying no more 
rails in new and thin traffic territory 
and use the bus in all such operations, 
in place of the trolley, and when the 
cost of repairs and replacements is pro- 
hibitive, and as supplemental to the 
trolleys, in order to reduce congestion 
and to give the public a more satisfac- 
tory form of transportation—what will 
happen? 

Equipment. As the trolley cars wear 
out or must be repaired at a consider- 
able expense, they can be discarded and 
replaced by the bus—those remaining 
used for mass transportation in con- 
gested districts where electric railway 
operators insist the trolley is more eco- 
nomical than the bus. 

Power. No street car company will 
change its method of transportation 
overnight. As the demand for current 
to operate street cars decreases, a 
market can be found for power and 
light at a profit as great as or greater 
than is obtained on the current used 


in street car operation. 


Franchises. As to franchises, I am 


sure that any student of public utility 


operations will agree with me that the 
value of a franchise is not based en- 
tirely on physical assets, but rather 
upon the good will or earning power of 
the business, and as to traction com- 
panies, this means the opportunity to 
secure the monopoly of all forms of 
transportation. 

Good will does not exist, if the com- 
pany does not provide the service the 
public wants. Unless that service is 
given, I say to you, in all frankness, 
that no investor acquainted with the 
facts will buy bonds or stocks whose 


value is predicated upon the value of 
the franchise. The traction company 
may retain the franchise, but it will 
not keep out competition. 

If these arguments do not dispose of 
the objections to the adoption of the 
bus, what are the reasons that have 
caused many of you to hesitate to go 
into the business of selling transporta- 
tion, instead of selling only street car 
service? Perhaps the answer is con- 
tained in a report by one of your own 
committees which had asked several 
companies why they had gone into the 
bus business. 

Some of the reasons are significant— 
“compelled by prohibitive cost of new 
paving” — “confronted with serious 
competition from buses’—“demand of 
public authorities.” 

It seems to me this is another way 
of saying “We were forced” because 
public utility commissions, backed by~- 
public opinion, are granting franchises 
for bus operations—whether to the 
traction companies, or to independent 
operators. 

The fact that these steps have been 
taken in defense seems to indicate that 
your industry is aware of the growing 
public demand for buses. 

‘Will you meet it, or will you let it 
overtake~you? 

Why not profit by the experience of 
the companies who have met it? 

The experience of the Public Service 
Corporation of New Jersey illustrates 
what I have in mind. 

Because of conditions and circum- 
stances which made it difficult, if not 
impossible, for that corporation to in- 
stall buses at the time the demand de- 
veloped, jitney cars, makeshift buses, 
and finally, high-grade modern buses, ~ 
were installed in large numbers by in- 
dependent operators. 

Many of these buses paralleled the 
trolleys, others established routes on 
streets where trolleys did not run and 
extended their service into territories 
beyond railheads. 

The bus service, while not wholly 
competitive, nevertheless, materially re- 
duced the income of the trolleys. 

When the management finally real- 
ized that there was a widespread de- 
mand for buses it very wisely decided 
to give the public such transportation 
as it wanted—trolleys, buses, or both. 

The change in policy has in large 
part regained the good will of the pub- 
lic, and I am convinced will bring in 
greater financial returns to the cor- 
poration and better service to its 
patrons. 

While not disposed to criticise trolley 
companies for not sooner adopting the 
bus, the fact remains that their re- 
fusal to do so has resulted in a large 
loss of income—and much ill-will on 
the part of the public. 

Tf the trolley companies who have 
not already adopted the bus will do so 
at once, they will get into the business 
at far less expense than will be in- 
curred if they wait too long. 


It is my privilege to know Thomas N. 
McCarter, president Public Service 
Corporation of New Jersey, and while 
I may not know him as well as some 
of you, I want to say that in my hum- ~ 
ble opinion the policy adopted by his 
corporation, and by many others as 
well, will (if accepted by the industry 
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generally) put mass transportation, 
a urban and interurban, on a sound 
nancial basis. 

Such a policy will create good will 
and confidence on the part of the pub- 

lie. It will protect the capital invested 
‘in the business. It will insure a fair 
return on the capital invested in the 
business. And it will bring about co- 
operation between the utility and its 
patrons. 
Do not think because I am laying 
stress on the public demand for a more 
complete transportation system that I 
see the motor bus taking the place of 
_ the electric trolley car. Four years 
‘ago George M. Graham, and again 
last year Alfred Reeves, of the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, explained our position to you 
better than I can now. It is enough 
to say that what I have in mind is the 
use of each form of transportation in 
its place and in the way which best 
suits the public’s convenience and 
necessity. © 

There may be routes where buses 
should be ruled out entirely and the 
field left to the electric trolley. There 
are others, such as the Providence and 
Youngstown operations, where bus and 
trolley may operate on the same street; 
the bus taking care of the local traffic, 
the trolley operating as an express, 
or vice versa. There may be other 
routes where, at a higher rate of fare, 
the bus will offer de luxe service, with 
comfortable seats for all riders, on a 
fast schedule. In still other instances 
the bus may act as a feeder to the elec- 
tric lines, in territory beyond railheads 
where cost of extensions would be pro- 
hibitive. 

I believe that the bus should be 
regulated as any other public utility. 
I do not think it should be relieved of 
taxation because it is a new agency. 
All agencies of transportation should, 
contribute to the cost of government, 
as in California, where buses are taxed 

_ on their gross earnings as the railroads 
and trolleys are taxed. 

I do not ask for special favors for 
the bus. It will rise or fall on its own 
merits and not because of special privi- 
Jege. It should be granted no better 
and no worse treatment than is ac- 
corded to other forms of transporta- 
tion: 

I believe many of you in the electric 
railway industry will agree with me 
that the above are sound principles. 

I know many master salesmen in 
your industry. 

These men are giving the public not 
one but several kinds of transportation 
service. By so doing they are creating 
good will for their companies. 

They are protecting their bondholders 
and their stockholders. They are con- 
verting frozen into liquid assets, and 
mobilizing their resources to meet 
changing conditions. 

They are splendid business men and 
good citizens. Their success points the 
way! 

I tender the wholehearted support 
and co-operation of our industry to help 
solve the problem of “Co-ordination of 
Motor Vehicle and Electric Service by 
Electric Railway Companies”’—the sub- 
ject assigned to me. 


ie 
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Co-ordination of 


Other Forms of 


Transportation 
with the Electric 
Railway* 


By Paul Shoup 


President Pacific Electric Railway, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Essential Utilities Must Be 
Protected from Destructive 
Competition—Railway Is In- 
dispensable —Eventually 
Buses Will Have to Carry 
Same Obligations as Traction 
Companies—Duplication of 
Service Impairs. Efficiency 
and Results in Higher Fares 


HE very fair and able presenta- 

tion of Mr. Brosseau on this sub- 

ject of the co-ordination of other 
forms of transportation with the elec- 
tric railway leaves a great deal less to 
be said than perhaps under different 
circumstances would have been deemed 
necessary by an electric railway man. 
Certainly the principle enunciated by 
Mr. Brosseau to the effect that there 
should be a co-ordination in ownership 
and management of both the electric 
railway and motor bus operation in 
any given territory where they might 
otherwise come in conflict or in com- 
petition, and that each should find its 
own sphere according to its need as 
developed by the public demand or the 
public use (which is sometimes a very 
different thing from the public demand) 
is something that we all must accept. 
There is nothing in the electric rail- 
way situation that justifies us in pre- 
suming that we have any God-given 
right to exist unless we justify that 
existence by performing necessary pub- 
lic service. If it should be in the cards 
that through the advancement of 


science and art the electric railways are 


to be superseded by some other form 
of transportation, then they must go, 
just as the ancient horse car had to 
yield to the electric railway. 

However, there is, I may suggest, 
nothing in this situation at the present 
time to indicate that the electric rail- 
way is to be superseded by some other 
form of transportation. Indeed, it 
seems to me that to get a clear under- 
standing of this situation we must deal 
with certain principles or certain state- 
ments of fact, as I see them, in dis- 
cussing a probiem of this kind. 

I want to put forth this view—that 
if the electric railways are essential to 


*Abstract of a paper presented before the 
annual convention of the American Blec- 
tric Railway Association, Atlantic City, 
N. J.; Oet. 6-10, 1924. 
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the public of the United States, essen- 
tial as their chief transportation agency 
outside of steam railroads, then they 
must be protected, if any competition 
or destructive agency tries to destroy 
that public service, even though the 
public may itself not have everything 
else desired in the way of service. 

To get at this subject directly, I am 
going to state certain propositions 
which I believe to be fundamentally 
sound. These are: 

1. The electric railway is not to be 
superseded as a public utility by any 
other form of transportation. It is not 
only useful; it is indispensable. The 
development of the motor vehicle has 
not resulted in providing a carrier that 
in any way takes the place of the inter- 
urban or street car. The question, then, 
is one of co-ordination and ‘not of 
supersession. : 

2. Where a very considerable part of 
the public transportation service is be- 
ing given by electric railways, it is 
desirable almost to the point of neces- 
sity that if motor bus service be in- 
troduced into that same section, the 
services of the two should be co-ordi- 
nated in the fullest degree under one 
ownership and one management. 

8. In determining the share of the 
traffic each is to take care of, that is 
the motor bus and the electric railway, 
now and hereafter, whether under one 
management or operated independently, 
it is necessary to consider the two 
forms of transportation under like con- 
ditions, for eventually the motor buses 
will have to carry as great a share of 
public obligations as do the railways. 

4, The necessity for co-ordination in 
the public interest is, indeed, very great 
and it is the duty of the electric rail- 
way industry to emphasize this fact in 
every section of the country; waste- 
fulness of the competition now exist- 
ing between the electric railways and 
the motor buses is not only unfair in 
itself to the electric railways, but is 
imposing a heavy burden on the public. 

All those engaged in transportation 
business are agents of the public. We 
derive our rights from the public 
through charters and franchises. We 
are devoting private capital to a pub- 
lic service, and it is just as much our 
duty to do everything that we can to 
make that service economical and effi- 


‘cient in the interests of the public as it 


is our business to protect the private 
capital invsted in that service. 

I should like to repeat my first state- 
ment: “The electric railway is not to 
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be superseded as a public utility by any 
other form of transportation. It is not 
only useful; it is indispensable. The 
development of the motor vehicle has 
not resulted in providing a carrier that 
takes the place of the interurban or 
street car. The question, then, is one 
of co-ordination and not of superses- 
sion.” 

I think you all know that, and yet 
the figures which have been presented 
are worthy of presentation again. I 
have been particularly impressed by 
Mr. Murphy’s statement as to the oper- 
ations of the electric railway companies 
of this country in 1923, when, as he put 
it, we carried more passengers, earned 
greater gross revenues, operated more 
passenger car-miles than ever before 
in any one year in the history of this 
industry. 

It is true that certain added burdens 
in the way of operating expenses came 
upon us. Increases in taxation, for one 
thing, made our net revenue some- 
what less than we had had in some 
previous years, yet as an agency for 
the public service the electric railway 
companies of the United States were 
in greater demand, were more essential 
to the welfare of this country in 1923 
than in any previous year in the his- 
tory of this country. 

Now the fact that we carried, ac- 
cording to Mr. Murphy’s figures, some 
36,400,000 passengers per day on the 
400 principal electric railway lines of 
this country, allowing for other com- 
panies about 44,000,000 passengers per 
day—illustrates the magnitude of the 
obligation that electric railways of this 
country have assumed and are carrying 
on successfully. 

These 44,000,000 people represent 
about the working population of the 
United States. The majority of these 
passengers probably are carried in the 
two hours in the morning and the two 
hours in the afternoon. Certainly a 
very large proportion of them are. No 
one can imagine any form of vehicle 
other than the electric car that would 
perform this service. Why, it would 
take at least 15,000,000 automobiles, 
assuming that street surface would 
permit, to carry these people morning 
and evening to and from their work. 
I am, therefore, in entire agreement 
with my friend, Mr. Brosseau, that the 
electric railway is not to be superseded. 

Now when a thing is as essential to 
the public welfare as this electric rail- 
way service, it is obviously entitled to 
public protection. That brings us to 
this second point that I would deal 
with, and that is that where a very con- 
siderable part of the public transporta- 
tion service is being given by electric 
railways, it is desirable almost to the 
point of necessity that if motor bus 
service be introduced in the same sec- 
tion, the service of the two should be 
co-ordinated in the fullest degree under 
one ownership and management. 

Unfortunately that has not been the 
case, and it is because of the necessity 
of this co-ordination that both Mr. 
Brosseau and I are addressing you on 
this subject today. We find a very 
unsystematic competitive and destruc- 
tive condition throughout the United 
States, one that requires co-ordina- 
tion, one that requires regulation, just 


as Mr. Brosseau has said, so that both 
the electric railways and the motor bus 
companies shall be subject to like con- 
sideration from the viewpoint of the 
public. 

It is true that the electric railways 
in 1923 demonstrated in greater degree 
than ever before their necessity to the 
public in the service rendered. Yet it 
is also true that in many sections of 
the country, through the unbridled 
competition of the motor buses, they 
have been hampered in that public serv- 
ice, hampered because out of their 
somewhat narrow net revenues the 
motor buses have been able to take a 
considerable part of that dollar that is 
left after paying operating expenses, 
taxes and some necessary interest, to 
the end that the electric railways have 
not been able to command the neces- 
sary credit to extend their operations, 
build new lines, even if such lines were 
justified, to acquire additional equip- 
ment and to meet the many obligations 
of a public nature that are being con- 
stantly put upon them. 

Out on the Pacific Coast we have had 
a good deal of experience in that di- 
rection. We are fortunate in California 
in having a courageous and experienced 
State Railroad Commission with ade- 
quate powers, but even that commis- 
sion is being subjected at all times to 
a tremendous pressure by motor bus 
operators to parallel these necessary 
lines of electric railway transportation. 

It is very natural of course that the 
motor bus operator should seek to par- 
allel these lines. The electric railway 
development is not so far in the past 
but what nearly everybody recognizes 
the fact that those communities that 
are served thereby have been in large 
degree created by this electric railway 
service, and today for the value of the 
homes and for the value of the indus- 
tries along these lines are dependent 
upon that service. 

Naturally with this population along 
these lines a motor bus operator does 
not seek to pioneer (we can put our- 
selves in his place), but prefers to go 


.along that line and take the established 


business. It is true, as Mr. Brosseau 
has said, that in some instances the 
population has developed away from 
these electric lines, but in the terri- 
tories with which I am most familiar 
on the Pacific Coast, this is true in only 
a very, very limited way. 

The electric railways have been the 
pioneers—whether street car companies 
or interurban companies—and the de- 
velopment of population of homes and 
industries has been along those lines. 
And so we have the situation confront- 
ing us throughout the United States of 
the paralleling of a necessary and es- 
sential service to the public by motor 
bus lines. This should not have oc- 
curred, and should not be permitted in 
the unregulated and unbridled way in 
which at this time it is being permitted 
in many states. 

In the State of Oregon, for example, 
the number of passengers carried by 
the electric railways has dropped since 
1919 from some 83,000,000 down to 
72,000,000, notwithstanding the in- 


crease in the number of city fares col-’ 


lected. We find that the lack of reg- 


ulation is responsible for a great num- 
ber of what we might call itinerant 
motor buses, many of them without 
any financial responsibility, in taking 
from the interurban lines the neces- 
sary support to continue their exist- 
ence. As a matter of fact, the prin- 
cipal interurban line running south out 
of Portland today is having a very 
hard struggle to live, notwithstanding 
its steam railroad backing. It is a 
well-known fact up in that country 
that there is a very considerable dis- 
cussion as to whether or not its aban- 
donment will not be necessary in the 
next twelve months. 

We (the Southern Pacific Company) 
operate some electric lines out of Port- 
land, and they do not meet their oper- 
ating expenses and taxes. Yet there 
would be a very great public outcry if 
we attempted to abandon them. 

In Oregon, as I have said, there is 
no regulation. The Public Service Com- 
mission there has no power. As a 
matter of fact, one of the railway com- 
panies, grown desperate over the sit- 
uation of competition with its railroad 
down to Astoria, has established a 
motor bus service of its own to compete 
with a motor service competing with its 
steam lines. The result is that we have 
three forms of transportation when one 
would do. Certainly that is a cut- 
throat situation that ought to be elim- 
inated by some systematic regulation 
and some form of co-operation. 

And Oregon, after all, is only an ex- 
ample of what is going on elsewhere. 
There isn’t a much better situation in 
Indiana, where there has been a falling 
off in the number of passengers carried 
by the interurban railways, a very large 
falling off according to the figures fur- 
nished me by the Indiana commission. 
Indeed, comparing. 1920 with 1923, not- 
withstanding the growth in the city 
business, there has been a decrease in 
the total number of passengers car- 
ried in Indiana from 273,000,000 down 
to 263,000,000. 

The Public Service Commission of 
Illinois directs my attention to the 
statement that in Illinois from 1920 to 
1923 there has been a decrease in the 
number of interurban passengers car- 
ried from 75,000,000 to 62,000,000, 
though the number of fares in the state 
has increased from 1,118,000,000 up to 
1,219,000,000, due to the increase in the 
city traffic. In Ohio you have no bet- 
ter situation. 

We find throughout the country that 
this unregulated competition with the 
electric lines by motor bus companies 
is very seriously interfering with the 
public service. And along with this 
regulation that must come there should 
of course be the co-ordination as set 
forth by Mr. Brosseau. 

In southern California the Pacific 
Electric Railway, with which I am asso- 
ciated, has had a very considerable 
experience in the matter of what we 
might term unregulated motor bus com- 
petition, for the reason that these vari- 
ous motor bus lines were established 
before the State Railroad Commission 
had jurisdiction. We keep close track 
of our losses from this competition. We 
don’t try to determine these losses from 
the viewpoint of the business carried 
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by the motor bus companies, but only 
by a careful estimate as to the cost of 
the service we give, and the extent 
that that service is not availed of by 
the traveling public because the motor 
bus takes passengers away from us. 
That meant about $1,300,000 loss in 
‘gross revenue to the Pacific Electric in 
the last 12 months. If those services 
were co-ordinated this business would 
_ be carried almost entirely on the elec- 
trie lines, and the motor buses would 
be used where they would take the pas- 
sengers not otherwise cared for. That 
would mean that allowing $800,000 net 
out of the $1,300,000 (because after 
all the Pacific Electric would not be 
ealled upon to increase its facilities, 
except in a very limited way, and it 
would not have to add a great many 
ears to its service) we would be able 
to make an investment on a 6 per cent 
basis of some $12,000,000 or $13,000,000 
to help take our tracks off the streets, 
and build terminals in the city of Los 
Angeles. We operate almost entirely 
on private rights-of-way outside the 
city. Perhaps we would be able to 
furnish more buses in some sections 
that needed them, and in every way 
we would be able to give a more effi- 
cient and economical public service. 


STEAM RAILROAD EXPERIENCE 
SIMILAR 


You may be interested in a similar 
careful estimate with respect to the 
Southern Pacific Company, its lines in 
western Oregon, south of Portland, and 
west of El Paso, Tex., where we 
furnish service which would be availed 
of and which would meet the situation 
if there were no motor buses, and 
where our losses amount to about 
$4,000,000 per annum. A very large 
part of this is net, and you can capital- 
ize the amount that would be saved 


if we had a co-ordinated service, and. 


which could be devoted either to reduc- 
tion of fares or, what is more essential 
out in that territory, to an increase of 
facilities. If $3,000,000 of that would 
mean added net revenue, and capi- 
talized on a 5 per cent basis, because 
steam railroads so far have a better 
credit than the electric lines, we would 
have perhaps some $60,000,000 that 
could be put into facilities devoted to 
useful public service. That country out 
there with its-great growth needs all 
of the railway capital that it can get. 

Illustrations of this kind exist pretty 
well all over this country and indicate 
conclusively the need for this co-ordina- 
_tion, if the public is to have its neces- 
Sary railway service maintained and 
developed according to the growing 
need. If we had this co-ordination we 
would then have removed that fear on 
the part of the public as to the safety 
of its investments. Transportation 
companies would be able not only to 
command capital but would be able to 
command that capital at a lower rate 
of interest. 

Let me repeat my third statement. 
“In determining the share of the 
traffic each is to take care of that is 

' the motor bus and the electric railway, 
now and hereafter, it is necessary to 
consider the two forms of transporta- 
tion under like conditions, for even- 
tually the motor buses will have to 
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earry as great a share of public obliga- 
tions as now do the electric railways.” 
I think Mr. Brosseau substantially 
made that same statement, and that all 
that the motor bus can expect is fair 
treatment. 

The electric railways, repeating 
something that is known to you all, 
have to pay taxes on their properties. 
They usually have to pay 2 per cent or 
more of their gross, income in connec- 
tion with the franchises they have se- 
cured. They have to pave the streets 
between the tracks and 2 ft. outside, 
sometimes for the use of their neigh- 
bors, the motor buses. They have to 
pay costs of grade separations; some- 
times have to light the streets. They 
are involved in a great many expenses 
and contributions, and some so-called 
investments that don’t bring any rev- 
enue to them. 

The motor buses must expect (and I 
am speaking now from the viewpoint 
of an operator of motor buses) to have 
their burdens increased. Out in our 
state there is a tendency on the part 
of the public to look upon the motor 
bus as something that should rent its 
roadbed, that is, the public highways, 
as long as it does not have to create 
and pay for that highway as the rail- 
way companies have to do. Nearly all 
of the interurban railways in our state 
are on private rights-of-way and of 
course the street car companies do 
have to pay for the right-of-way, the 
roadbed occupied in the streets. 


THE PRIVATH RIGHT-OF-WAY 
May Comr 


We find another difficulty out there. 
The operators of the private automo- 
bile, and the ownership of private auto- 
mobiles is increasing all the time, look 
upon the motor bus as something of an 
interloper. They feel that the high- 
way was created for citizens generally 
and not for common carrier purposes. 
It becomes more and more difficult to 
maintain schedules, and the greater 
the obligation the motor bus operator 
feels to maintain these schedules, the 
greater public resentment he creates 
among: the owners of the private ma- 
chines. It may be that in time private 
rights-of-way will have to be created, 
and will be found purchased by the 
motor bus operators. This would be 
especially true if any attempt were 
made to hand over to the motor bus 
for transportation any very large part 
of the traffic now carried by the steam 
and eléctric railways. 

Further, there is no financial problem 
greater in importance with the states at 
this time than that of creating and 
taking care, of their public highways. 
Tremendous use of these highways in- 
volves the necessity of building very 
much more permanent and much more 
expensive highways than heretofore 
and this same use makes the mainte- 
nance of the highways far more expen- 
sive, The result is that these states 
are seeking all the time for new 
sources of taxation to take care of this 
tremendous burden, and they look 
upon the motor bus as one of the com- 
ing sources—I was going to say “some- 
thing more to be plucked,’ but it 
seemed hardly fair. Nevertheless, if 
anyone goes out and examines the mag- 
nificent exhibit of motor buses at this 
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electric railway convention, he must 
realize that a tax collector, if he should 
happen to stray into that hall, would 
feel that there was wealth unparalleled. 
I had to explain that to one of my 
friends last night. He said, “Where 
are the electric railway cars at this 
convention and why all these motor 
buses?” The best explanation I could 
make was this: That all the electric 
railway cars were in use. 

Finally, I should like to repeat 
“that the necessity for co-ordination 
in the public interest is very great in- 
deed and it is the duty of the electric 
railway industry to emphasize this 
fact in every section of the country, 
that the wastefulness of the competi- 
tion now existing between the electric 
railways and the motor buses is not 
only unfair in itself to the electric rail- 
ways but is imposing a serious burden 
upon the public.” 


Bus OPERATION NOT PROFITABLE 


This subject I have already discussed 
quite extensively. Obviously anything 
that threatens in any considerable de- 
gree the transportation of 44,000,000 
people per day is something of very 
great interest to the American public, 
and in our position as agents for the 
American public in carrying on this 
transportation we ought: to do all that 
we can to show the necessity for co- 
ordination and for regulation to keep 
this essential service of the electric 
railways from being in any consider- 
able degree destroyed. 

We are trying out this matter of co- 
ordination in southern California. Per- 
haps we have been a little slow about 
it, but after all I am not so sure as to 
that, judging from the results. The 
Pacific Electric Railway is perhaps one 
of the largest interurban, yes, and city 
bus operators in the United States. We 
have 160 buses in operation at this 
time. We have over $1,000,000 invested 
in them. Most of these have been put 
in service in the last twelve months. 
We expect to increase that number. 
In some other sections of California 
and Oregon we are putting buses into 
operation. I don’t mean the Pacific 
Electric, but other companies with 
which I am associated. The Los An- 
geles Electric Railway in southern 
California, operating some lines jointly 
with us and some independently, has, I 
believe, now over 80 buses in service. 
These two companies therefore have 
about 250 buses in operation in and 
around Los Angeles. We are getting 
some first-hand experience. We are try- 
ing to do just what Mr. Brosseau sug- 
gested; that is to say, to supplement 
the service of the electric railways with 
the automobile business, to take care 
of those sections of the community that 
have been built up away from the elec- 
tric lines, and where construction of 
electric lines under the present condi- 
tions, with the tremendous expense of 
street paving, heavier rail and so on, 
is not justified. 

Well, we are getting a good deal of 
experience. It is costing the Pacific 
Electric now about $20,000 a month; 
that is to say, we are falling short to 
that extent in getting a 6 per cent 
return upon the investment, deprecia- 
tion and operating expenses. We are 
hopeful (we are still in the pioneer 
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stage) that expense will be materially 
reduced in time to come. 

In any event we are willing to take 
on this obligation; in fact, the people 
of Los Angeles by a very decisive vote 
decided that the Los Angeles Railway 
and ourselves should take on the obliga- 
tion, rather than have Mr. McAdoo 
come in and help us out in carrying on 
transportation in that city. We are 
trying to fulfill that obligation. It 
may be that we will not realize any- 
thing net out of it, but I would just say, 
by way of caution in that connection, 
that it is very easy to over-extend the 
use of a motor bus in the way of sup- 
plementary service. It would be very 
easy indeed for the Pacific Electric to 
multiply this loss of $20,000 per month 
many times over. 


RAILWAYS ARE ENTITLED TO 
PROTECTION A 


We are giving an essential service 
down there, and our point of view is 
that we are not called upon under 
threat of having that service paralleled 

“by some motor bus line to go into a 

territory with an extension of motor 
bus service where eventually that motor 
bus service will not pay its way, or at 
least justify itself in connection with the 
operations of the electric railway. Cer- 
tainly the electric railways are en- 
titled to protection where they are giv- 
ing an essential public service, and no 
threat of what will be done to their 
paying revenue lines should induce 
anybody to put on a motor bus line, or 
for that matter, any other kind of 
transportation, in some outlying section 
that they do not feel directly or indi- 
rectly is justified. If a situation of 
that kind comes about, then we ought 
to take our case to the public and point 
out the nature of the threat and what 
is attempted in the way of destroying 
this essential service to the public, be- 
cause of the desires of a comparatively 
small number of people or perhaps of 
real estate owners to secure a service 
that is not justified. 

I haven’t said anything much about 
the motor trucks, but the same argu- 
ments that apply to the motor bus 
apply likewise to the motor trucks. In 
fact, where the electric railways have 
been giving a freight service they have 
probably been more seriously interfered 
with by this itinerant and unregulated 
motor truck service than they have by 
motor buses in passenger service, pro- 
portionately speaking, 


TRUCK COMPETITION HELPFUL 


It is very hard indeed to regulate the 
motor truck service in California; we 
find that there are a great many motor 
trucks operating as public utilities that 
are not responsive to the law, evading 
1t In every way they can, and with their 
door-to-door deliveries they have caused 
a very serious loss of revenue to the 
steam and electric railway companies. 
Of course, you appreciate that these 
losses, even though they be not very 
large relatively in dollars and cents, 
come out of our net revenues to such an 
extent as seriously to affect them. This 
motor truck competition must also be 
co-ordinated, must also be systematized 
and regulated and be obliged to carry 
the same burdens that we carry in con- 
nection with our freight traffic on the 
electric railways. 
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In closing permit me to suggest this. 
We find from examination of the re- 
ports of the motor bus and motor truck 
companies to the State Railroad Com- 
mission of California that they are not 
as a whole making much money. One of 
the largest ones (I think it is the larg- 
est one) is just about breaking even 
and giving no return upon its invest- 
ment. We find, on the other hand, that 
the electric railways are not making 
what you would call any exorbitant 
profits and we find that the steam rail- 
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roads aren’t having the easiest and best 
time in the world. E 

It does seem therefore from an eco- 
nomic viewpoint, from the public view- 
point, from the viewpoint of the owners 
of all of these properties, that the 
sooner we get systematically and care- 
fully at this problem of co-ordina- 
tion, to the end that we may all 
receive some return upon our capital 
invested and still give an efficient and 
economical public service, the better off 
all of us will be. 


Electric Railways 
from the Realtor’s 


Standpoint’ 


By L. F. Eppich 


Past-President 
National Association of Real Estate Eoards 


Established Rail Transporta- 
tion Is the Surest Means to 
Secure Real Estate Develop- 
ment — Buses May Serve 
Until Such Time as Traffic 
Growth and Ability to Fi- 
nance Warrants Construc- 
tion of Rail Line 


on the subject of electric railway 

transportation I wrote to a number 
of them in various parts of the country. 
To the question, “If you had a choice 
of the form of transportation, which 
would you consider would add most to 
the real estate values of your subdivi- 
sion, street car extension or bus line?” 
the reply came emphatically, “street 
car extension,” except in one case, and 
from the press of that city I learned 
that the first two of a small fleet of 
buses had just arrived, so the reply 
was probably based on expectation 
rather than performance. The reasons 
for the preference for street car ex- 
tensions were: (1) Assurance of per- 
manency tothe residents—bus lines 
may be easily diverted or abandoned 
and the value of property substantially 
reduced; (2) regularity of service 
throughout the year. We are all 
familiar with the difficulties borne by 
the electric railways in keeping traffic 
open during winter storms. Such de- 
termination is not to be expected from 
motor bus owners. 


RAL ESTATE VALUES DEPEND Upon 
STABLE TRANSPORTATION 


To the question, ‘“What would be 
the effect on, or shift in, real estate 
values if electric railways were elimi- 
nated and bus lines substituted,” the 
consensus of opinion was that .such a 
change would have a very detrimental 
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effect on values because in large cities 
the bus is not suitable for mass trans- 
portation. The value of business cen- 
ters is dependent on the presence of 
large numbers of people, and if they 
cannot be transported conveniently 
business is bound to suffer and real 
estate values decline. 

And to the third question, “Should 
motor bus transportation be operated 
with, or supplement the electric rail- 
way system, or should it operate in 
competition,” the opinion is that there 
should be one responsible organization 
and that the electric street railway is 
best qualified to perform that service. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY ESSENTIAL 


Bus line extensions with transfer 
privileges are vitally necessary to the 
appropriate development of a city 
where it is not possible, nor advisable, 
to extend the car line. This deduction 
is reasonable because it gives the elec- 
tric railway the opportunity of supply- 
ing the requirements as needed. When 
the population justifies the construc- 
tion, and capital can be secured for 
it, the permanent extensions will follow. 

Therefore, the electric street railway 
is the modern transportation agency 
most essential to the real estate man. 
We are unable to spend the time travel- 
ing from homes to business areas that 
old methods used to consume. Quick 
and adequate time-saving service is 
the demand of the day. Safety must 
come first, but speed and assurance 
of delivery follow closely behind. The 
trackless vehicle does not procure these 
three qualities so assuredly as does the 
rail car. But where the rail cannot 
reach, the rail-less motor will take 
the field and flourish while it meets the 
need for service. 

I believe that the hostility of former 
years toward public service institu- 
tions is giving away to a realization 
that the interest of these utilities 
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and the community are interdependent. — 


Because it is a public utility is no 
reason why it should furnish service 
at, or below, cost. The war taught us 
all to analyze our investments more 
-accurately. If the electric railway 
could be saddled with a large propor- 
tion of the cost of paving and other 
items which will readily occur to you, 
it was considered good municipal busi- 
ness. The fact that such charges at 
the present high prices must be in- 
cluded in operating costs reacted upon 
the unthinking citizen with accelerated 
force when he was asked to pay an 
increased car fare. 

The growing realization of inter- 
dependence is suggested by another 
evidence of the willingness of the com- 
munity to bear a share of the cost of 
construction of new lines. The city 
of Detroit is an outstanding example. 
- In the election held last month the 
voters by a substantial majority as- 
sessed themselves for 68 per cent of 
the cost of a rapid transit system, .51 
per cent to be assessed to adjoining 
property for benefits accruing and 17 
per cent to the city at large. 


Costs OF EXTENSIONS ASSURED 


The state of New York, in 1909, 
officially recognized this principle of 
assessing property owners for the cost 
of street railway construction, but it 
has not been put into practice. The 
property owners on Sixth Avenue are 
agitating the removal of the elevated 
‘road and the construction of a sub- 


way, they to bear the cost upon the. 


assumption that the property will in- 
crease in value with commensurate 
rental returns. 

In the past an occasional owner of 
a new subdivision indicated a willing- 
ness to stand a portion of the cost of 
a street car extension. These exam- 
ples serve to indicate a growing dis- 
position on the part of communities 
and individuals to assist in construc- 
tion costs, and this principle will meet 
_ with general acceptance when it be- 
comes universally recognized. 

That real estate is enhanced in 
value by reason of transportation 
facilities is too evident to require more 
than a passing statement. The report 
of the investigation of the City Club, 
New, York, in connection with the in- 
erease of property values adjacent to 
the subway from 135th Street to 230th 
Street in Manhattan, shows that the 
increase due to the new extension was 
104 per cent. This was the percentage 
of increase allowed even after deduct- 

ing the normal increase of values had 
no extension of the transit lines been 
contemplated. In the case of Detroit, 
pending the adoption of the charter 
amendment, no routes were selected 
at least partially, for the reason that 
it would cause a speculation in real 
estate in the affected districts. 


VALUES BoosTED BY TRANSIT PROSPECTS 


In new subdivisions, it is generally 
conceded that land values increase 
from 100 per cent to 300 per cent as 
soon as transportation facilities are 
provided, and there is the added ad- 
vantage that the owner finds a market 
for his property which might other- 
wise remain dormant, or at best take 
on only a normal increase in value. 


These conclusions therefore definitely 
indicate the justness of the principle 
that those who profit by reason of 
street car extensions should bear a 
part of the cost. I believe that the 
future will witness an increasing co- 
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operation between communities and 
public service corporations. Their in- 


terests are identical in many respects 
and contined effort to bring about this 
result will lead to a closer and happier 
relation for all. 


es 


John N. Shannahan, the New President 


Shannahan, the new president of the 

American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation, has done about everything 
there is to be done, He has been con- 
fronted at one time or another with 
practically every problem that ordi- 
narily comes to the public utility oper- 
ator and has scaled the ladder of re- 
sponsibility from engineering assistant 
to public utility president. Most im- 
portant, however, he is keenly alive to 
the sense of service which his position 
as the head of a public utility demands. 
Hs is gracious almost to a fault and is 
possessed of a deep charity, which has 
been put to some hard tests. Not only 
is he a very capable executive, but he 
has the happy faculty of getting along 
well with others. Strange as it may 
seem these attributes are not always 
concomitant. 


In SouTHERN Crry SINCE 1912 


As was explained in the Convention 
Daily edition of the ELEcTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL, Mr. Shannahan down at 
Hampton, in 1912 took over a lot of 
junk masquerading under the name of 
a public utility. It was public all right, 
much too public, but it was hardly a 
utility at that time. That it is both of 
these things now is due largely to Mr. 
Shannahan. He is an owner-manager. 
Moreover, as president of Peck, Shan- 
nahan & Cherry he is head of an oper- 


ie THE public utility field John N. 


. ating organization responsible for the 


management of five public utility prop- 
erties, all in the East, of which four 
are railways, suburban or interurban in 
character. 

As its name implies the property in 
Virginia of which he is the head com- 
bines railway lines, electric light and 
power and gas. To them all, Mr. Shan- 
nahan has applied his skill and has 
worked out a winning combination— 
winning for him and for the residents 
of the communities his company serves. 
If there were any market for the se- 
curities of the companies which Mr. 
Shannahan and his associates took over 
in 1912 it didn’t amount to much. The 
story is different today. Not only is 
there a market for them, but the rec- 
ord of that market has been spread 
before the public from time to time as 
small lots of the common stock have 
come into the market. The preferred 
stock has from the very beginning been 
on an investment basis. 


WitH MANAGEMENT FIRM FOR 
SoME TIME 


The territory down in Virginia has 
not been one that has grown fast. It 
is true that there was an influx and 
a bloom growth at the time of the war, 
particularly at Newport News, but any 
possible benefits therefrom to the New- 
port News & Hampton Railway, Gas & 
Electric Company were more than off- 
set by the problems which the war-time 


period imposed. All these Mr. Shan- 
nahan surmounted successfully. 

Before Mr. Shannahan became con- 
nected with the Newport News proper- 
ties he was railway manager of the 
operating department of J. G. White & 
Company, Inc., New York, doing the 
multifarious jobs that a man working 
for a company controlling a large num- 
ber of widely separated properties is 
called upon to do. He went hither and 
yon, applying all the knowledge that he 
had previously gained, learning many 
things and absorbing about all he saw 
that was worth while. And on the 
J. G. White properties, as they are con- 
stituted, Mr. Shannahan had a good 
chance to listen and learn. This he did. 

Before that, from 1907 to 1911, he 
was vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Washington, Baltimore & 
Annapolis Electric Railway, the high- 
speed line connecting the cities named 
in the title of the company. 

For three years before his connec- 
tion with.the W. B. & A. interurban, 
Mr. Shannahan was president of the 
Adirondack Lakes Traction Company 
in New York State, and from 1899 to 
1903 was with the Edison Electric 
Light & Power Company and the 
Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville Rail- 
road, both controlled by the same inter- 
ests, which he served first as chief 
engineer and later as general superin- 
tendent and general manager. The 
Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville Rail: 
road, by the way, is part steam and 
part electric. He entered the service 
of these companies in 1899. 


A Civit ENGINEER BY PROFESSION 


After his graduation as a civil en- 
gineer from Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute in 1894, Mr. Shannahan was 
connected with the Watervliet Arsenal 
for a short time, but his real business 
career dates from the time that he 
entered the employ of the signal de- 
partment of the New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad. In 1895, Mr. 
Shannahan was made inspector of sig- 
nals on the Western division of that 
railroad. So the picture is fairly com- 
plete of the career of Mr. Shannahan 
from the time of his graduation from 
college. He was born in Troy, N. Y. 
in 1872. 

Mr. Shannahan’s association activi- 
ties have been no less complete and 
diverse than his general business 
career. The record of his work in this 
connection is extensive. He was presi- 
dent of the New York State Railway 
Association in 1906-07 and has ren- 
dered valuable service to the Ameri- 
can Electric Railway Association at all 
times, notably as president of the 
Transportation and Traffic Association 
in 1911-12, as a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the American Asso- 
ciation and as a vice-president of that 
body since 1920. 
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P.A.’s and Storekeepers Have Session 


Good Will and Co-ordination of Effort Stressed—Backing of Management and Operating 
Departments Needed to Effect Real Economies—Purchasing Agent 
Should Be Fair in Dealings with Salesmen 


EETING for the second year as 
M. a separate organization, the 

purchases and stores commit- 
tee of the Engineering Association 
held its meeting Tuesday afternoon, 
Oct. 7, in the Marlborough-Blenheim 
Hotel. The discussion pertained to 
the value of the stores department to 
the railway property. Co-operation of 
various departments, particularly the 
engineering department with the stores 
department, was stressed in several of 
the papers and the subsequent discus- 
sions. 

President H. A. Johnson of the Engi- 
neering Association welcomed the dele- 
gates and expressed the confidence 
which the Engineering Association has 
in the committee’s work as a separate 
unit. He reviewed the reasons and 
benefits to be derived by a separate 
organization, but invited and urged the 
members to attend the meetings of the 
parent association. That he felt sure 
the executive committee of the A.H.R.A. 
would approve the action of the pur- 
chases and stores committee in co-ordi- 
nating with similar committees of other 
public utilities was the closing remark 
of Mr. Johnson. 

The question of a co-ordinated com- 
mittee composed of members of the 
purchases and stores committees of the 
National Electric Light Association, 
the American Gas Association and 
A.E.R.A. was formerly presented in the 
committee’s report as read by Chair- 
man Jackson P. Dick. 


Purchases and Stores 


There were three subjects assigned, 
including review of existing standards. 
On Subject No. 1, which was classifica- 
tion and sale of scrap materials to 
inerease the revenue therefrom, the 
classification prepared by the commit- 
tee was recommended for adoption as a 
recommended practice and the com- 
mittee concluded that the subject does 
not warrant further study. 

Subject No. 2 covered a study of the 
proper place for the purchasing and 
stores department in a company’s or- 
ganization. The committee recom- 
mended that the stores department 
should be under the supervision of a 
general storekeeper responsible for the 
custody, care and distribution of all 
materials and supplies not actually in 
use, and that the stores department 
and the purchasing department should 
report to the same executive officer. It 
concluded that the subject does not 
warrant further study. 

No changes were recommended in 
any of the existing standards. 

It was requested that the committee 
be allowed representation on a commit- 
tee composed of purchasing agents and 

- storekeepers of the National Electric 
Light Association, the American Gas 


Association and the American Electric 
Railway Association in order that 
questions of mutual interest to the 
purchasing and stores departments of 
the three associations may be studied. 

It was further recommended that an 
afternoon session be regularly included 
on the calendar of the Engineering 
Association for a meeting of purchas- 
ing agents and storekeepers at all 
future conventions and that the per- 
sonnel be increased to 15 members. 

The report was signed by W. C. Bell, 
J. F. Fleming, C. A. Harris, H. Lloyd, 
A. A.- Ordway, W. S. Stackpole, W. 
H. Staub, C. Thorburn, A. C. Kennedy, 
R. H. Dalgleish, sponsor; N. Ford, 
vice-chairman, and J. P. Dick, chairman. 

After commending discussion by sev- 
eral members, the report was accepted 
with the recommendation that it be 
submitted to the Engineering Associa- 
tion at its regular meeting Thursday, 
October 9. 

How good will for the company could 
be built up through the purchasing de- 
partment was explained by W. H. 
Sawyer, president East St. Louis & 
Suburban Railway, East St. Louis, Il. 
Mr. Sawyer’s address appears else- 
where. 

Following this serious address, E. F. 
Wickwire, Ohio Brass Company, added 
ginger to Mr. Sawyer’s pep by reading 
a pertinent paper on how the “pencil 
sharpeners” could be a help to the 
A.E.R.A. publicity committee. Deliv- 
ered in true Wickwire style, seasoned 
with many appropriate stories, the talk 
drove home the desirability of “friend- 
lyizing” the public. As the presence 
of a salesman in the purchasing agent’s 
office indicated the manufacturer’s in- 
terest in the company, the purchasing 
agent should endeavor to sell good will 
to the salesman. 

Co-ordination between the purchas- 
ing agent and the operating department 
from the engineer’s standpoint was 
urged by L. C. Datz, in the next paper. 
The purchasing department, no longer 
a necessary evil, should be represented 
in all departmental meetings. By 
proper co-operation with other depart- 
ments each would appreciate the value 
of the other. When the purchase en- 
tails technical description, the engineer 
should deal directly with representa- 
tives of the manufacturer. However, 
the purchasing agent should be the one 
to close the deal. Mr. Datz ended his 
remarks with a plea for standardization 
in purchasing. 

That the purchasing agent may 
maintain good feeling throughout the 
organization, was the gist of Harry M. 
Lloyd’s address. Mr. Lloyd’s paper 

*Abstract of a paper before Purchasing 
Agents and Storekeepers’, meeting at the 
annual convention of American Electric 


Railway Engineering Association, Atlantic 
City, N. J., Oct. 6-10, 1924. 


appears in abstract elsewhere. 

Perfect harmony between stores and 
other departments, with the purchasing 
agent as the dutiful servant of all de- 
partments, was urged by C. A. Harris, 
chief of stores Philadelphia Company. 
An abstract of this paper appears 
elsewhere. 

Harry M. Lloyd and C. A. Harris 
were suggested for the offices of chair- 
man and vice-chairman for the coming 
year. These selections were later ap- 
proved by the Engineering Association. 


Importance of a Well- 
Regulated Supply 
Department* 

By C. A. Harris 


Chief of Stores 
Pittsburgh Railways, Fittsburgh, Pa. - 


C. A. Harris 


impresses itself on my mind 

continuously is the principle that 
the stores department when properly 
functioning is a perfect servant of the 
operating and executive departments. 
After all, however, the economic im- 
portance of a supply department can 
only be measured in the manner in 
which other departments use it. 

I am reminded of an old story culled 
from sop’s Fables in which he de- 
scribes the vicissitudes of a miller and 
his son and a jackass on the way home 
from market. Both the miller and his 
son rode the ass separately and then 
together, yet could not escape the 
criticism of people whom they met. 
Finally, after tying the ass’s legs to- 
gether and hoisting it on a pole carried 
between them, they came to a bridge 
over a river, where the ass, frightened 
by the noise and his unusual situation, 


O: of the outstanding facts which 
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kicked-and struggled until he fell into 
the river and was drowned. 

Far be it from me to suggest a close 
comparison between a jackass and the 
stores department, although I have 
heard it called worse names. Yet I do 


‘ believe there is some basis for con- 
‘sidering their situations analogous. The 


supply department does carry a burden, 
and while it may at times be refractory 
and kick, it can by proper treatment be 
made to go on steadily and smoothly 
performing the work that is expected of 
it, but it cannot please every one. 

Of the various barometers’ which 
show the success or failure of the 
supply department, the material turn- 
over, taking all angles into considera- 
tion, is an important criterion. In 
studying the turnover of different com- 
panies there are two classes of mate- 
rial to be considered: First, regular 
maintenance material; second, construc- 


_ tion material or special equipment and 


supplies which are not necessarily 
standard. This second group usually 
is more than half of the entire invest- 
ment in unapplied materials. 

The storekeeper usually knows the 


' requirements of his property on main- 


tenance material and can gage the 
requisitioning. But when it comes to 
construction or special material he is 
merely an agent of the department ask- 
ing for that material and is responsible 
only for its receiving, storing and issu- 
ing. 

At one of our committee meetings a 
gentleman representing an electric light 
company in New York State addressed 
us and mentioned among other things 
an evident tendency on the part of 
operating officials to exclude the pur- 
chasing agent and storekeeper from 
deliberations at staff meetings, treating 
them both as more or less a necessary 
evil. It may be the fact that on some 
systéms the supply departments do not 


get the recognition that is due them and: 


it seems that in a good many cases they 
are working in the dark. I do not want 
this construed as a plea to tie a clean 
bib around these fellows’ necks and let 
them sit in at the big table, but I want 
to bring home the fact that the store- 
keeper should be considered as having 
sufficient brains to use the information 
so gleaned for the more intelligent man- 
agement of his own department to the 
best interest of his company. He should 
sit in at staff meetings or gatherings 
where operating questions are dis- 
cussed; in other words, do not let him 
be an outsider. For even if a store- 
keeper were a wizard with uncanny 
knowledge, he is not. a specialist or 
an engineer and cannot serve his com- 
pany in the very best way without 
being in touch with current operating 
decisions. 

The stores department cannot dictate 
how much money should be spent for 
materials and supplies, but it should 
control the requisitioning of ordinary 
standard maintenance material. While 
technically the storekeeper is respon- 
sible for all materials purchased, he 
has absolutely no control over the requi- 
sitioning of half the material which 
goes into his stock. 

How then can this be remedied? By 
co-ordination between the stores and 
the engineering departments. When 
plans are made by the latter, they sel- 


dom take cognizance of the material on 
hand and order whatever they think is 
necessary for the completion of a job. 

Should the storekeeper take it upon 
himself to make substitution? Should 
he correspond voluminously about each 
item that he thinks might be eliminated 
by substitution or to conform with what 
he has on hand? He is not technically 
fitted to do so, and I believe that it 
would be a great step toward economy 
through retrenching purchases, if an 
engineer were assigned to the stores 
department. If provision were made 
for such a specialist in the stores de- 
partment, fully in touch with existing 
standards and designs, a good many 
purchase requisitions for construction 
would be unnecessary. 

Usually the storekeeper is the last 
one to know if a design has been 
changed or abandoned. At the time 
such change is decided upon large 
amounts of material are sometimes on 
hand or on order. If he had a live 
engineer constantly with him I believe 
half of the material scrapped through 
obsolescence could be used up. I do 
not advocate holding back on modern- 
ization just because present equipment 
is still going. But most roads are con- 
fronted with disposing of repair parts 
for equipment which become obsolete 


because the storekeeper was not in- 
formed of a change, and, acting on his 
past consumption records, replenished 
his stock. 

By cutting down the number of forms 
required in connection with the requisi- 
tioning and handling of materials, a 
saving of many thousands of dollars 
can frequently be made. But that 
saving is only incidental to the time 
saved the operating departments which 
have to fill out these forms. In other 
words, a great step toward economy can 
be made by the elimination of red tape. 

This brings me to another subject 
which vitally concerns economy, and 
that is standardization. Bearing in 
mind the rapidly changing designs, 
there are some things commonly known 
as standard material, which do not 
change frequently. I believe it is just 
as necessary for utility companies to 
have a standardization committee as it 
is to have an operating committee and I 
believe that the storekeeper should be 
present at such meetings. 

In many ways, therefore, technical 
assistance and moral backing by the 
managements and operating depart- 
ments can be made to raise the supply 
department to a higher efficiency and to 
a level whereby real economies may be 
effected. 


Purchasing Agent Should Have 
Dignity and Fairness’ 


Good Will [May Be Spread by the Purchasing 
Agent in Dealings with Salesmen—Manufacturer 
Is Interested in Railway Not for Selfish Reasons 


By W. H. Sawyer 


President East St. Louis & Suburban Railway 
East St. Louis, Il. 


HEN I first started as a pur- 
W chasing agent for a large hold- 

ing company, I was inclined, as 
are practically all young purchasing 
agents, to believe that the purchasing 
agent’s duty was to get the very most 
possible for his company. I had a 
tendency to believe that I was magnan- 
imous because at times I did not buy 
based on price only but took into ac- 
count quality; in other words, I rather 
prided myself upon securing for the 
company the most possible for the 
money paid. I say I had that tendency. 
I will not admit that even back in those 
days I believed in that doctrine, I 
know that toward the latter part of my 
years as purchasing agent I came to a 
full realization of the fact that it was 
essential and necessary from a good 
business standpoint so to treat the 
manufacturer or salesman that he be- 
lieved beyond question that he had re- 
ceived from me a fair and a square 
deal regardless as to whether he re- 
ceived the order or not. I am, of 
course, referring back many years to a 


*Abstract of a paper before Purchasing 
Agents and Storekeepers’ meeting at the 
annual convention of the Engineering 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 6-19, 
1924, 


time when it was not the recognized 
policy of all purchasing agents to feel 
that it was their first duty to play fair 
and square with every man with whom 
they dealt. I do not believe there is a 
purchasing agent here today who does 
not recognize beyond question that this 
is the first essential of a successful 
purchasing agent, but you may not all 
fully appreciate just how essential. it is 
that we so conduct ourselves. It is, of 
course, the duty of every employee of 
every public utility so to conduct him- 
self that there can be no insinuation 
but what the company’s intention and 
policy are to treat everyone. fairly 
and squarely. I do not believe that the 
executive has any more important duty 
than so to conduct himself that the 
public will have confidence in him and 
in his company. There is nothing so 
important from an executive stand- 
point, to my mind, as the public rela- 
tions problem. The executive cannot 
alone secure public confidence. The 
executive backed up by only a major 
portion of his organization cannot se- 
cure public confidence. We must have 
the support of every man in that or- 
ganization. 

There are two classes of men who 
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if they do not believe in us, can and 
may do the most harm. One class is 
the employee himself, who, if he does 
not believe in us, does us the most 
harm of all because the public cannot 
believe in a company if it is told by 
employees that the company is not do- 
ing right. The employee is assumed to 
be prejudiced in favor of the company, 
and if he is not in favor of the com- 
pany the public will naturally think 
that there must be something wrong 
with the company itself. 

Now, the other men that are in posi- 
tion to do inestimable harm are the 
manufacturers and salesmen who deal 
with us, who sell us goods. If they in 
talking with their neighbors confiden- 
tially, as it were, make the statement 
that the company is not doing right, 
that statement is accepted, because the 
manufacturer is in a position where he 
should be prejudiced in our favor. The 
manufacturers and salesmen know 
whether a company is doing right. 
They really know better than the em- 
ployees themselves, and far better than 
the public. The manufacturer and the 
salesman get their closest view of the 
company through its purchasing agent, 
through the man with whom they come 
in contact. Never let a manufacturer 
or salesman go out of your office with 
the impression that your company is 
not doing right. 

There is something in purchasing 
other than mere bargaining, other than 
mere horse trading, other than mere 
“jewinge” a man down to the point 
where he takes the least profit that he 
can eke by with. That is not purchas- 
ing, that is harmful business. The 
manufacturer and the salesman must 
live. 

They are just as honest as you 
and I and sometimes more so. We 
must all so conduct ourselves that the 
manufacturer and salesman are for us, 
not from a selfish standpoint alone, not 
simply from the standpoint that they 
must be for us in order that they can 
sell their goods, but we must so conduct 
ourselves that the manufacturer or 
salesman are for us because they be- 
lieve in us, because they believe we are 
trying to do right, because they believe 
that we are entitled to a full measure 


of support from them. Now the manu-: 


facturer and salesman are human. It 
is their business to know and under- 
stand men. You cannot often fool 
them. They may let you think you 
are fooling them, but understand, when 
you are dealing with these men you are 
dealing with men whose business it is 
to know and study and understand 
you, your company and its wants and 
position. 

I have spoken primarily of the 
manufacturer and the salesman, not 
because the manufacturer and the sales- 
man are not strong allies of our elec- 
tric railway company, but because they 
are. The manufacturer and the sales- 
man of electric railway material and 
apparatus are doing just as much to- 
day for the electric railway industry 
as are the bankers and the operators. 
They have the railway’s interest just 
as much at heart. I have spoken of 
them because they are the men with 
whom you come mostly in contact; they 
are in a position to do the most harm 


if you cannot sell yourself and your 
company to them. 

I admit that, try as you will, a sales- 
man will sometimes leave your office 
feeling sore, but he should never leave 
your office without a feeling of respect 
for you and your company. Therefore, 
when we come to the question of dis- 
cussing what a purchasing agent can 
do in building up the good will of the 
company I say that he can do every- 
thing toward building up good will, and 
I say further that there are few, if 
any, men in the company that can do 
more toward wrecking good will than 
a purchasing agent. He is admittedly 
in a position that requires delicate han- 
dling, a position where it is impossible 
for him really to satisfy all men. That 
makes his duty doubly hard. 

A purchasing agent also does more 
than purchase. He talks, he gossips, 
he is human. He tells people what he 
understands his company stands for. 
He tells people what the desires and 
ambitions of his company are. He 
keeps before his acquaintances the 
facts in regard to his company, or he 
should do that. : 

First of all, a purchasing agent 
must be fair to every man. If per- 
chance he has to take action which does 
not appear to be fair he should tell 
this salesman what the facts in the 
case are. I do not believe in purchas- 
ing agents or any one else giving ex- 
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cuses when there are real reasons 


which can and should be given. If you 
buy your goods from one manufacturer 
due to the fact that he has helped you 
and co-operated with you and has been 
of real service to you, I believe that the 
thing to do is to tell the man who lost 


the order why the order was given to . 


some one else. I do not believe in 
making a practice of lying to the man 
and giving him some phony excuse in- 
stead of a reason. 

No purchasing agent can, of course, 
expect to promote good will if he is 
going to buy on a cold-blooded price 
basis. No purchasing agent can secure 
the most for his company if he is going 
to take advantage of a salesman when- 
ever he gets an opportunity.- In order 
that he does his full duty to his com- 
pany the purchasing agent must at 
all times keep in mind that he (the 
purchasing agent) is the salesman for 
his company. He must keep in mind 
that he is a salesman selling service 
and good will; that he is a salesman 
selling the very name and future of 
his company. Purchasing agents are 
known to be analytical. Purchasing 
agents cannot, or at least should not, 
jump at conclusions. Therefore, state- 
ments made by a purchasing agent are 
not taken lightly as would be state- 
ments of some uneducated men or men 
who may be considered of a tempera- 
mental nature. 


Co-operation from 


the Purchasing 


Agent's Standpoint’ 


By Harry H. Lloyd 


Purchasing Agent Indianapolis Street Railway and 
Terre Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern Traction 


Company 


3 


E HAVE all heard and read 

much of the wonderful results 

of efficiency and co-operation 
and probably many have had expert 
advice on the subject. You have to 
experience co-operation to explain its 
good points and benefits. The chef 
who prepares the dinner may tell you 
all the ingredients, but the man who 
eats it can better tell you how good 
it is. Diversified temperament and 
make-up of different people makes it 
possible to cover the subject of co- 
operation from the purchasing agent’s 
standpoint by one terse statement— 
“Use diplomacy.” 

Meetings of all department heads 
called periodically by an executive offi- 
cer are beneficial in securing a co- 
operative spirit and give opportunity 
for expression of thoughts and ideas 
which might otherwise never be de- 
veloped. The purchasing agent is the 
only departmental official who daily 


*Abstract of a paper before the Purchas- 
ing Agents and Storekeepers’ meeting at 
the annual convention of American Electric 
Railway Engineering Association, Atlantic 
City, N. J., Oct. 6-10, 1924. 


Harry H. Lloyd 


comes in contact at some point or other 
with all other department heads, and 
he can do much to promote good feel- 
ing, not only as relating to his own 
department but among other depart- 
ments. If it is the policy of a com- 
pany to have department heads specify 
materials or sources of supply, the pur- 
chasing agent may insure a congenial 
atmosphere for himself by buying 
whatever type or make of material the 
various departments ask for, but this 


practice is not in the best interest of | 


the property, at least from a purchas- 
ingy standpoint. In your home you 
wouldn’t buy a different brand of coffee 
for each member of the family, but 
would select one which would be most 
agreeable to all who used it. If the 
purchasing agent can obtain co-opera- 
tion and maintain good feeling by 
diplomatically showing the various de- 
partments, whenever necessary, that 
materials from other sources than 
those specified are either better or as 
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good and cheaper, then the company is 


deriving benefit from that co-operation. 
If the purchasing agent takes the at- 
titude that he can arbitrarily buy cer- 
tain materials which he thinks are best 
or can be purchased at an. advan- 


_tageous price, or the department heads 


feel that the purchasing agent must 
buy only what they may have desig- 
nated, they are both wrong. There is 
a middle ground where they must get 
together and harmonize, and it is by 
this method the property usually gets 
the best material at the lowest possible 
price. Bear in mind, we all have our 
pet ideas, and while we are sold on 
them, they don’t always look so good 
to the other fellow. Josh Billings said, 
“There is always two sides to every 
question, the wrong side and our side.” 


REALIZE AND SYMPATHIZE WITH THE 
OTHER FELLOW’s TROUBLES 


Probably in a great number of cases 
the underlying cause of lack of co- 
operation between the purchasing and 
other departments can be traced to a 
lack of effort to appreciate that the 
other fellow has troubles and _ difficul- 
ties to overcome which are as impor- 
tant to him as those of any one else. 
The engineering or mechanical depart- 
ment head seldom is interested in the 
trials and tribulations of the purchas- 
ing department—doesn’t even think it 
has any. I don’t mean to say that he 
is selfish, but he has plenty of troubles 
of his own, and when he is responsible 
for keeping things moving he wants 
the best he can get and as quickly as 
possible. He usually does not pay a 
visit to the purchasing agent unless he 
has some difficulty which he wants to 
unload. At times he feels that he can 
designate just what he wants and 
should get it exactly as specified, with- 
out considering that the purchasing 
agent:may have experienced difficulties 
regarding that particular source of 
supply, which the other department is 
not familiar with or interested in. De- 
partment heads should always consider 
the results which will be beneficial to 
the property as a whole and not limit 
their vision to the particular depart- 
ment they represent, and this should 
be considered in any effort toward the 
betterment of an existing condition. 


PurRcHASING AGENT NEEDS TO BE A 
Goop SALESMAN AT TIMES 


I have come to the conclusion that if 
he can do it diplomatically, the pur- 
chasing agent should get around once 
in a while and know something about 
the other fellow’s troubles, but it must 
be done in such a manner that. he will 
not create the least impression he is 
trying in any way to help run the other 
department. He can learn a great deal 
by getting away from his desk occa- 
sionally, and I believe in practically 
all cases the various department heads 
are glad to receive such visits and dis- 
cuss the results they are now obtaining, 
and are open to suggestions as to pos- 
sible changes which might effect an im- 
provement, or at least would not change 
conditions in their department, and yet 
would be of advantage from the pur- 
chasing standpoint. If you are trying 
to secure 100 per cent co-operation, 
don’t stop—you’ll never get it, but 
youll get your share. The hen doesn’t 
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quit scratching because the worms are 
scarce. 

The purchasing agent has many 
times to be a salesman and sell some 
department head on a line which has 
appealed to him as a good proposition 
for the company. If his relations have 
been cordial and he has shown an in- 
elination to work in harmony with the 
other department, they will usually 
get together and figure out something 
for the benefit of the company, and the 
personal status is submerged in co- 
ordinated effort. 

We have already heard this after- 
noon of the opportunity of the pur- 
chasing agent to promote good will by 
his contact with sales representatives, 
and I think it applies particularly to 
representatives of local companies who, 
after having received courteous treat- 
ment and consideration and having 
been given an insight as to the com- 
pany’s side of any question, go out and 
spread the gospel that the traction 
people are a pretty good bunch and 
ought to have a square deal. There 
are some who feel that the personal 
element should not exist between the 
purchasing agent and salesmen, but I 
am convinced that in proper modera- 
tion this is one of the greatest assets 
in promoting the good feeling and sat- 
isfactory business relationships which 
many electric railway companies have. 
If the purchasing agent is the point of 
contact, then the impression which he 
makes is largely taken as representa- 
tive of the company as a whole. He 
can be equally useful as a point of con- 
tact between the various departments 
of the property. If in your dealings 
you don’t show proper consideration for 
your own associate and his job, what 
impression have you cast abroad as to 
your company and its organization? 


THINGS FOR THE PURCHASING 
AGENT To AvoID 


Just as an example, it wouldn’t en- 
gender good feeling in the family to 
tell Tom Jones, the master mechanic, 
that you were going to buy a certain 
class of material because Bill Smith, 
the engineer, had used it and said it 
was absolutely all right, but you could 
tell Tom Jones that you had asked Bill 
Smith to test a certain material and 
would like him to try it also, so that 
you could ascertain if results were 
equally satisfactory or otherwise. 
Then Tom won’t think that you have 
placed Bill’s judgment in a _ higher 
plane. That’s diplomacy. 

To establish a reciprocal relationship 
is the keynote. If we show an inclina- 
tion to be of service to others they will 
gladly give us aid when we need it. In 
reading “David Harum” years ago, two 
of his aphorisms stayed in my mind; 
one, “Do to t’other fellow like you want 
him to do to you—but do it fust!” and 
the other, “A reasonable amount of 
fleas is good for a dog—keeps ’im from 
broodin’ over bein’ a dog.” We don’t 
have to worry in the electric railway 
game about not having a reasonable 
amount of troubles, and if we try to 
share the other fellow’s and do it 
first, we will often lighten our own. 
That’s co-operation. 

If a purchasing agent seems to be 
antagonized in any way by other de- 
partment heads, the chances are he has 
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so conducted his affairs and failed in 
service as to give them cause for not 
wanting to deal through him, and the 
company as a result will probably 
suffer with a multiplicity of varying 
materials for similar needs which 
should be simplified or standardized 
for all departments. Remember this, 
you can’t win a heavy-weight title by 
doing light-weight stunts! 


FINE FELLOWS IN THE 
RAILWAY GAME 


I think, however, that many of you 
are as fortunate as I am in being con- 
nected with a property where the co- 
operative spirit is highly developed, 
and yet we have no orthodox rules or 
regulations. We like to talk things 
over at times in an informal, friendly 
way, and we are always willing to take 
advice from the older and more ex- 
perienced heads. It’s just a family 
affair, and, as happens in the best- 
regulated families, some day Jack may 
take Fred’s bicycle or air rifle without 
permission, but you know how soon 
they have things all fixed up again. 
So one department may occasionally 
tread upon another’s toes, as must al- 
ways happen in your “rush-hour 
travel,” but in a short time the load 
has lightened and you are all com- 
fortably seated again. You can’t find 
a better bunch of fellows than there 
are in this electric railway game— 
both sides, operating and supply—and 
there is no reason why we can’t show 
other industries what co-operation 
really is. 


Luncheon of Educational 
Directors 


LUNCHEON of educational direc- 

tors of electric railway companies 
in attendance at the convention, with 
some others interested in the program 
of the educational committee, took 
place on Tuesday in one of the private 
dining rooms at the Marlborough- 
Blenheim Hotel. Myles B.. Lambert of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company and a member of the 
committee on education presided in the 
unavoidable absence of Edward Dana, 
chairman of the committee. 

For the benefit of those present, Mr. 
Lambert outlined the work done by the 
committee on education during the past 
two years. Those engaged in educa- 
tional work then told of the methods 
followed by them, and there was gen- 
eral discussion of educational prob- 
lems on electric railways. 

Those in attendance included Myles 
B. Lambert, W. W. Holden, educa- 
tional director San Antonio Traction 
Company; H. M. Robinson, educational 
director Northern Texas Traction Com- 
pany; C. S. Coler, educational director 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company; F. N. Catherman, de- 
partment of Engineering Extension, 
Penn State College; L. A. Armistead, 
librarian Boston Elevated Railway; 
E. J. Murphy, statistician American 
Electric Railway Association; George 
A. Barnes, Galena Signal Oil Com- 
pany; H. W. Blake, ELEcTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL, and Henry H. Norris, 
McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., New York. 
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Engineering Association Proceedings | 


Among Outstanding Achievements of the Year Are the Publication of the Manual in a Bound 
Volume and the Co-operative Work with Other Organizations—Many Important 
Recommendations Are Embodied in the Reports of the Committees— 

Technical Work Done Shows Progress of Modernization 


HE first meeting of the Engineer- 

ing Association at its forty-third 

annual convention was called to 

order Monday afternoon, Oct. 6, by 

President H. A. Johnson, who opened 

the meeting by presenting his annual 
address. 


Address of the President 


In his presidential address to the 
Engineering Association H. A. J ohnson 
called attention to the fact that more 
than 200 of the foremost electric rail- 
way engineers in the country have been 
actively engaged during the past year 
in the work of standing and special 
committees or in looking after the in- 
terests of the association before other 
national organizations and govern- 
mental bodies. Among the subjects 
emphasized was the publication of the 
Engineering Manual in a bound volume 
to replace the previous loose-leaf form. 
In addition to the cloth-bound volume, 
containing the entire Manual, paper- 
covered sections have been printed 
which contain all the specifications and 
recommended practices in each of the 
eight main subdivisions. For some 
time it had been apparent, Mr. J ohnson 
said, that the mechanical construction 
of the Manual was wrong. It would 
not lie flat on the desk for convenient 
reference. Many drawings were large 
and cumbersome and very few volumes 
were being kept up to date by the 
proper elimination of obsolete sections 
and the insertion of new sections. 
After several years of study, therefore, 
it was decided to publish the Manual 
in a bound volume which would be 
republished every third year. 

The work in connection with the 
American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee has more than doubled during 
the past year. Fifty-two men are 
now representing the association in 
various ways on the American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee. At 
times it has been rather difficult to 
obtain engineers of standing and rep- 
utation to undertake this work, in 
spite of its importance. Mr. Johnson, 
therefore, urged the members to accept 
appointments upon A.E.S.C. commit- 
tees whenever possible. 

During the year the interests of 
the member companies have been 
protected by co-operation with other 
national organizations in the study of 
problems of mutual interest. Commit- 
tees have worked with the National 
Fire Protection Association in the de- 
velopment of tentative regulations for 
the wiring of electric cars and car- 
houses, with the American Bureau of 
Welding in the study of welded track 
joints, with the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers in the formula- 
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tion of rules governing the manufac- 
ture of air reservoirs, with the Society 
of Automotive Engineers in studying 
details of motor coach design, with the 
American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers on the ventila- 
tion of automatic substations, with the 
American Railway Engineering Asso- 


Charles H. Clark 
President-elect 


ciation on a number of maintenance of 
way matters and with the Division of 
Simplified Practice of the United States 
Department of Commerce. 

There is no doubt that the electric 
railway industry, as a whole, is in a 
more healthy condition than it was one 
year or two years ago. Some say the 
electric railways have “come back,” 
but there is a great amount of im- 
provement still to be made b-fore the 
industry will be in the best condition 
to give the kind of service which the 
public demands. There is too small a 
difference between the gross receipts 
and the cost of operation and mainte- 
nance. One of the most satisfactory 
ways of increasing the net receipts is 
to decrease operating and maintenance 
expenses, and the Engineering Asso- 
ciation can undertake no piece of work 
which would be more valuable to the 
companies than in finding some way 
to reduce these expenses and thus in- 
crease the net receipts. 

It has generally been conceded that 
most of the rapid industrial progress 
which we have enjoyed during the past 
two decades is due to engineering ac- 
complishment. Many operating com- 
panies are without sufficient engineer- 
ing talent to obtain the best results, Mr. 
Johnson said. There may be an engineer 


of maintenance of way and‘an engineer 
of power who are specially trained in 
these subjects, but very often the shop 
and car equipment departments are 
getting along with a personnel of 
trained practical men only, without 
any technical assistance. The car is 
the instrument of service around which 
all of our effort is planned and many 
costly mistakes in its design and main- 
tenance can readily be made when the 
proper technical skill is lacking. Many 
companies would do well to provide 
more engineering skill in their rolling 
stock departments. 

The operating of the cars and the 
construction. of schedules to meet the 
conditions is just as much an engi- 
neering problem and should receive 
just as close’ attention as the design of 
track, cars and power houses, accord- 
ing to Mr. Johnson. Few engineers 
have been attracted to this branch of 
the work and on many railways the 
schedules are made without a careful 
scientific analysis of the requirements. 
On such properties there is a great 
need for a type of engineer who might 
be called a “transportation engineer,” 
who would have a general working 
knowledge of all of the engineering 
problems on the system, including 
power, distribution, track, cars, sched- 
ules and operation and would devote 
his time to co-ordinating the work of 
the different departments so that there 
would be the maximum amount of 
co-operation within each organization. 

In closing, the president mentioned 
the work of the committee on foreign 
operation. He called attention in par- 
ticular to the fact that railway oper- 
ation is so much more quiet in Europe 
than in the United States. For that 
reason he recommended that the vari- 
ous committees of the association, espe- 
cially the equipment and way commit- 
tees, undertake a study of methods for 
the elimination of noise in electric 
railway operation. P 

At the conclusion of the address the 
association moved to extend a vote of 
thanks to the manufacturers who as- 
sisted in arranging the instructive ex- 
hibit of standards. 

The reading of the report of the 
executive committee was dispensed 
with, as it is to be printed in the 
association’s Proceedings, but the re- 
port of the secretary was read by G. C. 
Hecker, special engineer of the associa- 
tion. In his report the secretary re- 
ferred to the various committees that 
have been co-operating with other 
societies in work of mutual interest, 
and said that the association now has 
representation on 25 sectional commit- 
tees and three special committees of 
the American Engineering Standards 
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Committee. The work of revising the port of the special committee on air passenger and freight traffic. Gas- 


Engineering Manual was referred to, 
together with a statement as to the 
value of this accomplishment. In the 
statement of membership presented, a 
net increase of 10 member companies 
was shown. The report of the secre- 


. tary was adopted by the association. 


The president appointed the follow- 
ing committee on resolutions: Charles 
R. Harte, chairman; Morris Buck and 
Daniel Durie. 

No report was presented by the spe- 
cial committee on unit basis for vot- 
ing on standards, but a recommenda- 
tion was made by the committee that 
the work be continued. The report of 
the special committee on Engineering 
Manual was presented by R. C. Cram, 
chairman, as follows: 


Engineering Manual 


The Engineering Manual has been 
published in its revised book form, 
having been distributed to the member- 
ship in July, 1924, 

The principal changes, aside from 
that of form, are in the arrangement 
into eight sections of classes covering 
the several phases of Engineering Asso- 
ciation work and the scheme of docu- 
mental identification. The sectional 
arrangement permits publication of any 
one of the classes separately, for use 
where the entire book would be incon- 
venient. 

The work of revision has been no 
light task, but the several standing and 
special committees have actively co- 
operated with the committee. The 
actual compilation was made by G. C. 
Hecker, special engineer of the associa- 
tion and the committee expressed its 
appreciation of his invaluable assist- 
ance in the work. 

Future revisions of the Manual will 
be made easier if the standing com- 
mittees will endeavor to present new 


or revised matter in the form govern-. 


ing the style of reports and specifica- 
tions and it is believed that the com- 
mittee on standards should place more 
emphasis upon the need for closer 
adherence to style before new or revised 


matter has its approval for insertion 


in the Manual. 

The future work of the committee 
will consist in editing material pre- 
sented for supplements and for period- 
ical revisions of the book. 

The committee recommended (1) 
That the standing committees be 
directed to consider the subject of 


“revision of existing standards and 


recommendations” as of first impor- 
tance, taking precedence over all other 
(2) That the com- 
mittee on standards be requested to pay 
particular attention to the form of 
reports and style of specifications as 
presented by the several committees, 
with the view toward requiring adher- 
ence to form, in so far as practicable, 
before giving its approval to matter 
presented for insertion in or revisions 
of the Manual. 

The report was signed by Charles R. 
Harte, Daniel Durie, and R. C. Cram, 
chairman. 

The committee on engineering sym- 
bols presented no report, but a recom- 
mendation was made that the work of 
the committee be continued. The re- 


reservoir specifications was presented 
by R. H. Dalgleish, chairman, as fol- 
lows: 


Specifications for Air Reservoirs 


The committee reported that it had 
worked in co-operation with the boiler 
code committee of the A.S.M.E. and that 
the later committee had agreed to in- 
clude in its specification for unfired 
pressure vessels a provision which 
allow street railway air tanks to be 
made of material 4 in. thick. In the 
original draft of the A.S.M.E. specifica- 
tion the minimum thickness was 3 in. 
With the exception of a requirement 
which limits the length of tanks so that 
they cannot be longer than 2% times 
the diameter, the unfired pressure 
vessel code in its present form-was con- 
sidered satisfactory in so far as it 
covers street railway air tanks. The 
committee held that the association’s 
specifications for air tanks should be in 
accord with the A.S.M.E. unfired pres- 
sure vessel code and recommended that 
the committee on air reservoir specifica- 
tions be continued for another year in 
order to allow it to prepare specifica- 
tions after the A.S.M.E. committee has 
completed its code. 

The report was signed by L.-J. Davis, 
C. A. Ives, J. A. Luper, J. S. McWhirter 
and R. H. Dalgleish, chairman. 

H. H. Adams moved that the re- 
port be accepted and that the ensu- 
ing committee be instructed to formu- 
late a set of rules for the inspection of 
air reservoirs. This motion was 
adopted. 

The report of the committee on 
heavy electric traction was presented 
by H. F. Brown, assistant electrical 
engineer New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad. 


- Heavy Electric Traction 


The first subject assigned to the com- 
mittee on heavy electric traction was 
to revise, bring up to date and re- 


arrange the bibliography of heavy elec- 
trie traction for publication in pam- 


phlet form. The actual compiling is 
being done by Professor Warner of 
Yale University. The revised bibli- 
ography should be available in sten- 
ciled form early in 1925. It is the aim 
of the bibliography to contain all 
important articles on heavy electric 
traction published subsequent to the 
year 1904. The major part is to be 
restricted to 15 American and 15 for- 
eign publications, which have been 
selected as covering the widest field 
of this activity with a minimum amount 
of duplication. The committee believes 
this work will need further supervision 
and recommends that this subject be 
reassigned to the ensuing committee. 
Data were collected and tabulated 
on (a) Branch line electrification, (b) 
self-propelled cars. The operation of 
passenger service with steam engines 
and two or more trailing cars on 
branch lines generally shows a lcss. 
The electrification of branch lines is 
entirely practicable from an engineer- 
ing standpoint, but in many cases the 
first cost may be so high as to intro- 
duce prohibitive fixed charges out of 
proportion to the receipts from a small 


engine drive is being tried out rather 
extensively with small single end oper- 
ated cars, and to meet the demand for 
larger cars and locomotives, experi- 
mental equipment is being developed 
with multiple-unit control of two or 
more gas engine driven trucks. Gas- 
electric equipment is available for self- 
propelled cars and locomotives and 
apparently offers operating and eco- 
nomic. advantages justifying its initial 
expenses under some conditions. Oil- 
electric drive, employing high-speed 
semi-Diesel engines, is being experi- 
mented with and apparently holds 
promise of ultimately providing a self- 
propelled car and locomotive adapted 
to use low grade oil, thus broadening 
the economic application of _ self- 
propelled equipment. The committee 
recommends that this subject be given 
further study. 

On the subject of articulated trains 
the committee stated that articulated 
train design and operation in the 
United States is, at the present time, 
more or less in a state of experimenta- 
tion. There are many features which 
will, no doubt, prove of considerable 
advantage in improvement on both 
rapid transit service and surface cars. 
In England and on the continent, ar- 
ticulated steam trains have been oper- 
ated for some time. It is reported that 
the riding qualities of the cars are im- 
proved and that the strains on the 
trucks, bodies and rails are reduced. 

In rapid tfansit service there is a 
tendency to reduce the number of men 
comprising the crew. Where cars have 
been operated with long overhangs on 
sharp curves it is impossible for pas- 
sengers to pass freely from one car to 
another. With the articulated train 
the overhang is done away with and 
passengers may pass freely and safely 
from one car to another on account 
of the lack of lateral movement be- 
tween cars, passage being provided 
through a drum or diaphragm. 

To the patrons of rapid transit lines 
one of the most common criticisms is 
noise. The noise emanates largely from 
the trucks and brake rigging and is 
magnified by the general construction 
of the subway itself. Such noise can 
be improved greatly by the reduction 
of loose parts in the general car con- 
struction. It is quite reasonable to as- 
sume that by operating trains in artic- 
ulated units with the reduced number 
of trucks, brake rigging and movable 
parts and side thrust, considerably less 
wear will be noted and marked reduc- 
tion in noise be found. 

Another cause for complaint is 
brought about by uneven acceleration 
and braking of trains. With trains of 
articulated units the tight lock coup- 
lings, reduction of the number of con- 
trol units and braking units permits of 
closer adjustment of regulating parts 
and smoother operation is to be ex- 
pected. As a third item to the credit 
of articulated train operation, where 
the crew is reduced it is necessary to 
control the auxiliary circuits from 
fewer points, depending on the train 
combination, and such reduction of 
course reduces the number of auxiliary 
devices such as lighting, switches, 
fuses, relays and supplies, the wiring 
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all tending toward reduction of fail- 
ures in service. 

The committee recommended that the 
subject be discontinued until actual 
operating data from existing experi- 
ments is available for study and 
analysis. 

A study was made of connections be- 
tween cars used in train operation, in- 
cluding electric, mechanical and air 
couplers. This was handled through a 
questionnaire. The consensus of opin- 
ion was that M. C. B. couplers should 
be used only when cars from foreign 
roads or standard freight cars were to 
be handled. Chief among the sugges- 
tions for improving designs was the 
provision of a heavier anchorage, im- 
provement in the uncoupling devices, 
to harden the wearing parts and make 
them removable, provide means to pre- 
vent kicking out of line in coupling and 
lubrication of the main draft swivel 
casting. 

Practically all roads using automatic 
couplers felt that they are very suc- 
cessful. 

Practically no data were secured on 
cost of maintenance of the various 
types of couplers, and such data as 
were collected varied so much that no 
definite conclusions can be drawn. 
However, it appears that the main- 
tenance of automatic couplers is in- 
variably lower than the maintenance 
of other types of control or bus-line 
couplers. 

The committee felt that no definite 
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recommendations as to standardization 
of any types of couplers should be 
made at this time, but that the data 
collected should be made available to 
manufacturers and operators to serve 
as a guide for the future. It is recom- 
mended that further study_of this sub- 
ject be discontinued, at least for one 
year. 

The report was signed by _A. H. 
Armstrong, J. M. Bosenbury, Morris 
Buck, H. W. Cope, J. H. Davis, J. V. B. 
Duer, E. C. Johnson, Norman Litch- 
field, J. O. Madison, L. S. Wells, H. F. 
Brown, A. H. Daus, C. R. Harte, 
sponsor; J. J. Sinclair, vice-chairman, 
and John C. Davidson, chairman. 

In the discussion following the pre- 
sentation of the report on heavy elec- 
tric traction, J. H. Lucas, superin- 
tendent of rolling stock Milwaukee 
Electric Railway & Light Company, 
emphasized the value of continuing the 
study of the articulated train. Other 
speakers indorsed this view and C. R. 
Harte moved the acceptance of the re- 
port with the recommendation that 
subject No. 8, which included a study 
of train operation with particular ref- 
erence to articulated trains, be con- 
tinued by the ensuing committee. 

N. W. Storer, Westinghouse Hlectric 
& Manufacturing Company, said that 
train operation is the logical means for 
increasing the capacity of city streets. 
Except for the actual space taken by 
the second car, he doubts if trains in- 
troduce any traffic complications. He 
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believes the subject. is a live one and 
should be continued. é 

J. C. Thirlwall, General Electric Com- 
pany, was of the opinion that articulated 
trains are inflexible, since they cannot 
be split up. He considered them not 
suitable except on large units for rush- 
hour service. With regard to the elec- 
trification of branch line roads, he said, 
the plans for most electrifications con- 
template handling all service with elec- 
tric locomotives. 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad, the 
Dallas-Denton line has been electrified 
for passenger service only, a light con- 
struction, with a comparatively small 
capacity power distribution system, be- 
ing used. Freight is to be handled with 
steam locoraotives as in the past. The 
advantage of the new plan is that it 
will give hourly passenger service with 
light-weight electric cars. Thus, the 
advantages of electrification are ob- 
tained at a much lower cost than if the 
system were of sufficient capacity to 
handle all the freight service. - 

F. H. Miller, Louisville, believed that 
the articulated train may have a field. 
He mentioned as an interesting point 
that in a case where there was an ob- 
jection to the use of one-man cars no 
objection was raised by the city to the 
use of two-ear trains operated by two 
men. 

“The report of the heavy traction 
committee was accepted with the un- 
derstanding that subject 3, that of ar- 
ticulated trains, will be continued. 

The report of the committee on way 
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Total mileage, 12,659; 92 companies reporting. 
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The following railways reported that they 

do not use substitute ties: 

Public Service Railway. 

Atlantic City & Shore Railway. 

Western Ohio Railway. 

Lima Toledo Railway. 

Indianapolis Columbus & Eastern Traction 
Company. 

Scioto Valley Traction Company. 


Key to abbreviations: 


AR, Am. Ry. Assn. 
Std., Standard. 


Reqd., Required. 


Stark Electric Railroad. 

Toledo & Indiana Railroad. 

Portland Railway & Power Company. 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company. - 
United Electric Railways. 

Memphis Street Railway. © 
Washington Virginia Railway. 

Capital Traction Company. 

Puget Sound Power & Light Company. 


AS, A. 
Trks., Trucks. War., Variable. 


8. C. E. Asp., Asphalt. Blk., Block. 


WB, Wood Block. 


Willapa Electric Company. 

Olympia Light & Power Company. 
Seattle Municipal Street Railway. 

Lake Superior District Power Company. 
Mobile Light & Railroad Company. | 
Arkansas Central Power Company. 
Pine Bluff Company. f ‘ 

Key System Transit Company. 
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matters was presented by Chairman H. 
H. George. Abstract of this report fol- 
lows: : 


Way Matters 


Ten subjects, including a review 
of existing standards, were investi- 
gated during the year by the com- 
‘mittee, and were discussed in a com- 
prehensive report 127 pages in length. 
An unusual amount of interesting and 
valuable data was collected. Definite 
conclusions were reached on four of 
these subjects, and it was recom- 
mended that their study be discon- 
tinued. It was thought that investiga- 
tion of the other six should be con- 
tinued by the ensuing committee. 

Subject No. 1—Standardization of 
Frogs—The work of the committee 
this year provides 8 frogs of each hand 
for car clearance branch-offs; 7 frogs 
of each hand for other branch-offs; and 
3 frogs for turnouts and crossovers for 
ordinary conditions, a total of 33 frogs. 
In addition, 6 of the A.R.E.A. frogs are 
standardized for conditions similar to 
steam railroad operation. The adop- 
tion of the committee’s recommenda- 
tions will provide a complete system 
for the use of designers of street rail- 
way layouts comparable with that used 
on steam railroads and represents a 
tremendous reduction in the number of 
frogs required as compared with the 
original practice. 

Subject No. 2—Design of Substitute 
Ties.—A list of users of various types 
of substitute ties was obtained from 


Rail Cor- 


Drainage} Service | Fastening D 
; rugation 


larger committee. 


Effect of Substitute ties on 


Jomt 
Main- 
tenance 


their manufacturers and a comprehen- 
sive questionnaire was prepared and 
sent out to all such users and to every 
member company of the A.E.R.A. as 
well. A large percentage of those to 
whom the data sheet was sent did not 
reply and the answers contained in 
many of the replies received were either 
very incomplete or indefinite. This ap- 
pears to indicate, in the opinion of the 
committee, either an unwillingness to 
go on record as to the results of ex- 
perience with substitute ties, a regret- 
able lack of records as to what has 
been done and what the results have 
been, or a complete indifference to the 
efforts of the committee to secure in- 
formation on this subject. The com- 
mittee heretofore did not feel justified 
in’ drawing any conclusions and recom- 
mends that further consideration of the 
subject be continued by néxt year’s 
committee. 

Subject No. 38—Investigation of 
Welded Rail Joints—Since this com- 
mittee had no funds for carrying on 
any research work of its own and be- 
cause this was delegated to the com- 
mittee on welded rail joints, there was 
practically nothing the way committee 
could do except to co-operate with the 
The report is, there- 
fore, only a brief review of what has 
been accomplished to date by the com- 
mittee on welded rail joints. Nearly 
all of the test joints supplied by various 
railways have been tested to destruc- 
tion and the results were embodied ina 
report which has been distributed to 


Paving 
Main- 
tenance 


Effect on Noise} Reconstruction 


Experience with | Relative Length 


all member companies. In conclusion 
the committee recommends that the 
subject be continued and reassigned to 
the ensuing committee with instruc- 
tions to co-operate with the committee 
on welded rail joints; that the. lat- 
ter committee be urged to adopt 
a definite program for future work 
and to proceed with it as rapidly 
as possible; that publicity of the work 
of the committee on welded rail joints 
be given as far as practicable through 
the official organ of the A.E.R.A. and 
the technical magazines supported by 
the industry, and that the executive 
committee of the committee on welded 
rail joints be requested to submit to 
every member of the general commit- 
tee a monthly résumé of its activities. 
Subject No. 4—Design and Specifica- 
tions for Solid Manganese Steel, Elec- 
tric Over Steam Railroad Crossings. — 
The committee submits two designs for 
solid manganese-steel crossings—steam 
railroad over electric railways for 
adoption as recommended design. These 
plans had previously been submitted 
to the committee on way matters by 
the track committee of the A.R.E.A. 
in 1923 and had been returned to the 
latter committee with certain suggested 
changes, which changes have since 
been approved by the track committee 
and the plans adopted as recommended 
practice by the A.R.E.A. last March. 
The committee also recommends that 
the subject of crossing design be con- 
tinued by the ensuing committee. 
Subject No. 5—Standardization of 
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Springfield Street Railway. 


mpany. 
meean: Cue ve mers Company. Grand Rapids, Grand Haven & Muskegon 


Market Street Railway. 
Indianapolis Street Railway. 


Chicago, Ottawa & Peoria. 


i i ( : Arkansas Valley Interurban Railway. Railway. ; 
opicees, ees Fo ES ia ees ralenoc: Cadaw. Falls & Northern Railway. Menominee & Mararinette Light & Traction 
Illinois Power Company. : Paducah Railway. Company. 


Mankato Electric Traction Company. 
Deluth Street Railway. 

Great Falls Street Railway. 

Lincoln Traction Company. 


Illinois Power & Light Company. 
Bast St. Louis & Suburban Railway. 
Illinois Traction System. 

Rockford & Int. Railway Company. 


Shreveport Railways. i 
Androscoggin & Kennebec Railway. 
Bangor Railway & Electric Company. 
Union Street Railway. 
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Switches and Mates.—In considering 
this subject the committee limited its 
study to the matter of tongue switches, 
as this was the original intention in 
suggesting the subject for assignment 
and the first step was the development 
of data covering switch tongue de- 
sign. The committee made substantial 
progress and has every reason to be- 
lieve that the subject will be satisfac- 
torily concluded, and recommends that 
it be continued by the ensuing com- 
mittee. For flangeways and gages on 
curves the committee has compiled a 
very definite set of specifications in- 
tended to replace former Manual Sec- 
tion Ws 2a, which was withdrawn in 
1923 because of the adoption of a 
number of new standard wheel flanges. 
The committee recommends its adop- 
tion and that the subject be discon- 
tinued. 

Subject No. 6—Narrow Groove Guard 
Rail.—This subject was assigned be- 
cause of the adoption by the associa- 
tion in 1923 of two wheel flanges “C” 
and “D” having a thickness of 1 in., 
or + in. and 3 in. less, respectively, in 
thickness than the standard flanges 
“A” and “B” adopted in 1907. In 
making its analysis the committee 
checked its data by two independent 
methods, and as the result of its in- 
vestigations concluded that there was 
not a sufficient number of requirements 
for a narrow grooved guard rail that 
could not be met by using the standard 
guard rails by changing the track gage, 
to justify rolling a new section with a 
narrower groove. The committee, 
therefore, recommends that the sub- 
ject be discontinued. 

Subject No. 7—Standard Hook Head 
Railroad Spike-—The committee con- 
sidered a number of manufacturers’ 
designs as well as that of the standard 
spike of the A.R.E.A., and finally rec- 
ommended the adoption of the latter 
by our association as being in the best 
interests of standardization. The com- 
mittee further recommends that the 
subject be discontinued. 

Subject No. 8—Surface Hardening of 
Rails at Mill and on Street.—A con- 
siderable amount of information was 
collected covering three processes for 
surface hardening of rails which have 
been tried out on this continent and 
abroad of recent years. The commit- 
tee presents these data to the associa- 
tion this year for the first time under 
one cover. While the committee did 
not feel justified in drawing conclu- 
sions, in view of the fact that the 
various processes are still more or less 
in the experimental stage, it is satis- 
fied that further study of the subject is 
justified and recommends that it be 
assigned to the ensuing committee. 

Subject No. 9—Specifications for 
Tie Rods.—In analyzing the require- 
ments for tie rods the committee listed 
the controlling dimensions of 99 girder 
rails, 11 T-rails, 19 foreign rail sec- 
tions, and one center bearing rail, a 
total of 130 rails. The analysis covers 
standard gage track only, since for any 
other gage it is only necessary to in- 
crease or decrease the length required 
for standard gage by the difference be- 
tween gages. With the lengths of the 
threaded portions as given on plan 
W9701-24, the 61-in. tie rod will satis- 


factorily meet all girder rail require- 
ments, while the 63-in. rod will satis- 
factorily meet all T-rail requirements. 
The committee feels that it is justified 
in recommending their adoption as a 
recommended _ specification, and fur- 
ther recommends that the subject be 
discontinued. FF, 

Subject No. 10—Review of Existing 
Standards.—The committee has sub- 
mitted certain revisions of the specifi- 
cations for the manufacture of open 
hearth steel girder rails for the pur- 
pose of providing for the rejection of 
rails under certain conditions, and also 
to cover the matter of drilling, punch- 
ing and milling. It also submits cer- 
tain revisions of the specification cov- 
ering the matter of furnishing standard 
section T-rails in 62-ft. lengths. The 
attention of the ensuing committee is 
called to the necessity for revising the 
drawing of the standard girder guard 
rails so as to show the width of flange- 
way at the gage line. 

This report was signed by C. A. 
Alden, V. Angerer, 8S. C. Baker, R. J. 
Custer, W. R. Dunham, Jr., E. B. En- 
twisle, G. C. Estill, R. B. Fisher, C. F. 
Gailor, A. E. Harvey, J. H. Haylow, 
J. S. Hyatt, B. P. Legaré, R. H. 
Pinkley, A. T. Spencer, J. B. Tinnon, 
C. L. Van Auken, W. W. Wysor, R. C. 
Cram, sponsor, E. M. T. Ryder, vice- 
chairman, H. H. George, chairman. 

With regard to standardization of 
switch tongues, W. W. Wysor, Balti- 
more, stated that he believed the 
tongue should be made thinner than is 
generally used today. He said the 
value of this construction is that it is 
possible to obtain more bearing for 
the tread of the wheel than is possible 
with the present standard tongue. 
Others taking part in the discussion 
were EK. M. T. Ryder and Victor An- 
gerer. With regard to the proposed 
drive spike, Mr. George stated that this 
is already standard with the American 
Railway Engineering Association and 
that a number of manufacturers are 
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now making them with automatic ma- 
chinery. 

The recommendations of this com- 
mittee were received singly and then 
the report was accepted as a whole.. 

The joint research conducted by the: 
committee on welded rail joints was 
reported on by Sub-Chairman Wysor.. 
This report is the same as subject 3 of 
the way committee report. Mr. Wysor 
said that since the report was written 
the big Emery testing machine at. 
Washington has been reassembled and 
that the work of testing has now been 
completed. In reply to a question, he 
stated that four strain gages are used: 
(1) On the lip, (2) on the web, (3) on 
the head, (4) on the base. 

E. M. T. Ryder, way engineer Third 
Avenue Railway, spoke briefly concern- 
ing the tensile tests that had been made 
and called attention particularly to the 
report of the committee on foreign 
practice in connection with noise of op- 
eration. The possibility that differ- 
ences in the top and bottom welds 
cause variation in the result of tests 
was mentioned by R. H. Dalgleish, chief 
engineer Capital Traction Company. 
In connection with this, H. H. George, 
engineer maintenance of way Public 
Service Railway, suggested that the 
Bureau of. Standards could probably 
furnish additional details of interest. 

The Market Street Railway of San 
Francisco has made 16,000 bolted 
joints since 1910 without a _ single 
failure, according to B. P. Legaré, en- 
gineer maintenance of way. These 
joints are on 9-in. rail, each joint hav- 
ing twelve 1-in. bolts. All joints are 
made by one gang, and in the opinion 
of Mr. Legaré the care exercised in 
making the joints is largely respon- 
sible for the success. W. W. Wysor, 
chief engineer United Railways & Elec- 
tric Company, Baltimore, also em- 
phasized the importance of care in the 
set-up of joints. 

The report of the committee was 
unanimously accepted. 


Tuesday’s Session, Engineering Association 


IRST Vice-President Clark opened 
Fes Engineering Association meet- 

ing on Tuesday in the absence of 
President Johnson and. introduced Pres- 
ident White of the Accountants’ As- 
sociation, who presided during the 
presentation of the report of the joint 
committee of the Accountants’ and En- 
gineering Associations on engineering 
accounting. This report, which is 
printed below, covered suggested sub- 
divisions of the standard classification 
of accounts for the way and structures 
department. 


Joint Committee on Engineering- 
Accounting 


The report this year was a continua- 
tion of the report for 1923. Last year’s 
committee recommended the adoption 
of a number of subdivisions of the 
standard road and equipment accounts 
and the operating expense account, as 
contained in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s standard classification. 
The committee this year took the sub- 
divisions recommended by last year’s 


committee and divided them, after a 
few minor changes, into three groups. 
Each group is complete in itself, but the 
group for Class I is intended for those 
companies desiring considerable detail 
in their accounts, Class II, with fewer 
subdivisions, for those companies desir- 
ing less detail, and Class III, with the 
least number of subdivisions, for those 
desiring still less detail. The commit- 
tee recommended that these sub-classi- 
fications, if accepted by the association, 
be submitted to the committee on 
standard classification of accounts for 
adoption, and that the werk of the 
committee be continued in order that a 
subdivision of the equipment group of 
accounts might be prepared. 

The report was signed by E. D. Drey- 
fus, Clifford A. Elliott, Herbert Jack- 
son, L. J. E. Foley, J. E. Heberle, P. R. 
Jacques, C. R. Harte, sponsor; Leon R. 
Brown, and G. F. Dinneen, co-chairmen. 

In the discussion of this report T. B. 
MacRae, general auditor Chicago Rapid 
Transit Company, said that the ac- 
countant was generally ready to give 
the engineers anything they wanted in 
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the way of subdivided figures, if they - 


would state their requirements. M. W. 
Glover, general auditor West Penn 
Railways, said that the chief question 
involved in the adoption of such a sub- 
division was whether or not the results 
obtained warranted the expense of the 


‘ subdivision. He warned against sacri- 
' ficing accuracy for detail and pointed 


out that it was very difficult to get 
maintenance men, particularly on track- 
work, to make charges correctly to a 
detailed list of account numbers. He 
felt that the question of the degree 
of subdivision to be made should be 
left to the individual railways rather 
than to have the association determine 
this matter. 

R. N. Wade, engineer maintenance 
of way Chicago Rapid Transit Com- 
pany said that it was impracticable to 
carry out some of the divisions in 
charges called for in the report and 
cited the division of the cost of ex- 
cavating various types of paving as 
an illustration of the difficulty that 
would be encountered. W. B. Tuttle, 
president San Antonio Public Service 
Company, felt that although individual 
companies might not find it possible 
or desirable to carry out the full sub- 
division as presented in the report any 
necessary combination of the various 
items could be made, but the general 
order of accounts would be the same, 
and some degree of uniformity would 
be obtained in the classification on 
various properties. 

The report was accepted by the 
association for publication in the pro- 
ceedings as a guide for member com- 
panies. It was also decided to con- 
tinue the work of the committee and 
to carry out its recommendation for 
the preparation of a similar subdivi- 
sion of accounts to cover the work of 
the equipment department. 

Upon completion of the discussion 
on this report the accountants with- 


drew to their own meeting hall and 


President Johnson took charge of the 
engineering meeting. The report of 
the committee on unification of car 
design, was abstracted by Chairman 
H. H. Adams, Superintendent of shops 
and equipment Chicago Surface Lines. 
An abstract of the report on this sub- 
ject follows: 


Unification of Car Design 


The committee on unification of car 
design reaffirmed the recommendations 
contained in the 1922 report of the com- 
mittee, and to obtain information cover- 
ing cars built during the year 1923 sent 
out a questionnaire to the companies 
that purchased cars. 

A statement of the data obtained 
from the car builders, showing the 
dimensions used for recent groups of 
double-truck city cars in comparison 
with the recommendations of the com- 
mittee, is shown in Table I. 

The committee found that it was ex- 
ceedingly difficult to arrive at a stand- 
ard car that would meet all the re- 
quirements of the various properties 


throughout the country and, therefore, 


confined its efforts to the establishment 
of certain uniform basic dimensions for 
city cars which, it is believed, could be 
generaJly adopted. 

A side girder plate depth of 30 in. 


y 
3 ‘ “ 


could be used almost universally for 
this type of car and a 29%-in. dimen- 
sion for center to center of posts. This 
would give an acceptable spacing of 
eross seats. With the depth of girder 
and the post centers established, the 
distance from the underside of the sill 
to the bottom of the top plate and the 
distance from the underside of sill to 
the top of the roof determine the size 
of the side sash and glass. The com- 
mittee pointed out the desirability of 
using standard sizes of glass, which 
will not require cutting at shops. 

With the 29% in. center to center of 
posts established, a standard width of 
26-in. glass can be used with the vari- 
ous constructions of posts and sash 
now being used by the different car 
builders. If the large companies will 


Application of 26-In. Glass to Various Sash 
and Post Designs on Recommended 
Spacing of 294 In. 


co-operate with the car builders to the 
end of obtaining general acceptance of 
the dimensions recommended, progress 
can be made along the lines as out- 
lined. This is an initial and important 
step toward unification of car design. 

The committee did not make any 
definite recommendations as to car 
lengths or general arrangements, be- 
lieving that the first step should be to 
obtain general adherence to the dimen- 
sions recommended. If this is success- 
fully carried out, further progress in 
the same direction can be made in the 
future. 

The committee also considered the 
possibility of effecting a reduction in 
the number of types and sizes of mis- 
cellaneous parts, including general car 
body hardware, which are used in the 
construction of electric railway cars, 


and recommended that a committee be 
appointed to study this phase of the 
problem. 

The report was signed by J. A. 
Brooks, C. Gordon, W. F. Graves, J. W. 
Hulme, G. L. Kippenberger, J. Lindall, 
V. Willoughby, R. H. Dalgeish, sponsor, 
and H. H. Adams, chairman. 

As the discussion on the report 
lagged, Mr. Adams pointed out the 
need for suggestions and criticisms 
from the floor in order that the com- 
mittee might be guided in its work. 
He said that members should express 
their views, stating whether or not 
they agreed with the findings of the 
committee, and if they did not agree, 
urged that the objections be brought 
out. 

Some discussion of the possibility of 
carrying on this work in connection 
with bus body construction occurred, 
and P. V. C. See, superintendent of 
equipment Northern Ohio Traction & 
Light Company, said that the subject 
of glass sizes was of considerable im- 
portance from the standpoint of bus 
maintenance. In many cases plate 
glass is used, Mr. See said, and the 
bodies are sometimes built so that 
this material has to be cut to odd 
sizes, including small fractions of 
inches. 

R. H. Dalgleish, chief engineer 
Capital Traction Company, Washing- 
ton, D. C., said that he would like 
to see the recommendations of the 
committee followed by members of 
the association. Mr. Williams, assist- 
ant superintendent of equipment De- 
partment of Street Railways, city of 
Detroit, said that they were now fol- 
lowing some of the recommendations 
of the committee, and expected to 
follow as many of them as possible on 
future cars. Walter Adams, chief 
engineer J. G. Brill Company, stated 
that his company would follow any of 
the dimensions that are specified by 
the railway companies. 

Following the action of the Engi- 
neering Association. on the report of the 
committee on unification of car design, 
Britton I. Budd, president of the Amer- 
ican Association, addressed the engi- 
neers. Mr. Budd expressed his appre- 
ciation in very glowing terms of the 
excellent work which has been done 
during the past year by the various 
committees and members of the Engi- 
neering Association. He also extended 
thanks for the work on behalf of the 
executive committee and the entire 
association. He referred to the report 
made by the committee on foreign oper- 
ation and said that he believed that 
this would be of material assistance 
in bringing American operation to a 
higher level. He said that he consid- 
ered the engineer as the man who must 
be looked up to particularly for im- 
provements in design and other essen- 
tial developments necessary for fur- 
nishing better electric railway service. 
Many of the improvements needed, he 
said, must necessarily originate with 
the engineers of the various railways, 
and as the many departments must 
have efficient tools to do their work, 
untiring efforts of the different engi- 
neers should be exerted toward improv- 
ing all essentials. 

Following the address by Mr. Budd, 
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TABLE [DIMENSIONS USED FOR RECENT GROUPS OF DOUBLE-TRUCK CITY CARS 
COMPARED WITH RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
A.E.R.E.A. COMMITTEE, ON UNIFICATION OF CAR DESIGN, JULY, 1924 
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* Height from top of girder plate to bottom of top sash, 


the report of the committee on equip- 
ment was presented by F. H. Miller, 
chairman. 

Equipment 


The equipment committee reported on 
five subjects. The first of these was a 
study of gearing, including long and 
short addendum tooth formation and 
web hole standardization. Question- 
naires were sent out this year, follow- 
ing the practice of three years pre- 
vious, and additional information was 
received. The majority of replies in- 
dicated that helical gears run more 
quietly both when new and half worn. 
During 1923 approximately 28 per cent 
of all gears sold were helical gears. 
The question of web hole standardiza- 
tion has been studied in co-operation 
with the American Gear Manufacturers 
Association, and a table for the size 
and location of web holes in gears was 
submitted as a recommended standard. 
Four holes are to be provided in each 
gear, and the diameters of these vary 
from 1 in. to 33 in., by 4 in. steps. 
The diameters of the circles on which 
the holes are set vary from 10 in. to 
19 in., by 4 in. steps. 

The second subject reported on was 
various devices for trolley contact and 
their effect upon trolley wire. This was 
studied in co-operation with the com- 
mittee on power transmission and dis- 
tribution. The work of the two previous 
committees was extended and additional 
information secured on the life of cur- 
rent bearing and collecting equipment 
by replies to a questionnaire. Tests 
have been started by member com- 
panies on sections of trolley wire with 
all new equipment, to determine wear 
and periodical inspection and measure- 
ments will be tabulated for future 
study. The conclusions of the com- 
mittee were: 

1. That trolley wheels of manufac- 
turer’s standard compositions give mile- 
age equal to those using special com- 
position. 


2. That solid wheels are preferable 
to built-up types. 

3. That standard “U” or “V” groove 
is most Satisfactory under normal 
operating conditions, 

4. That the life of trolley wheels, 
contact devices and trolley wire can 
best be obtained by conducting life and 
mileage tests on sections of wire with 
regular inspection, measurement and 
tabulation of the equipment under test. 

Subject 3 included a review of Manual 
sections on equipment under the head- 
ing of Miscellaneous Methods and Prac- 
tices. The most important ones were 
revised and brought up to date and 
much valuable information was selected 
for including in these reports. The 
headings of the various miscellaneous 
methods and practices, which were sub- 
mitted, are: ie 

Rules for inspection of air brakes and 
brake rigging; air compressor mainte- 
nance; comparison of car weights with 
seating and carrying capacity; repairs 
of armature and field coils; construc- 
tion and repairs of commutators; insu- 
lating materials for railway repair shop 
use; systematic inspection of car equip- 
ments; lubrication of car equipment; 
protective devices for car equipment; 
armature and axle liners; specifications 
for trolley wheels; systematic inspec- 
tion of car equipment; car house organ- 
ization; automatic slack adjusters for 
brakes. 

Subject No. 4 included a study of 
spring supports for railway motors 
with a view to the elimination of un- 
desirable types and the standardization 
of the more desirable ones. This sub- 
ject was considered by the 1923 com- 
mittee, and the 1924 committee has 
furnished additional information, This 
covers the amount of spring trouble 
that has developed and methods used to 
overcome it. The report is in the nature 
of a progress report and the conclusions 
of the committee were that there is a 
considerable amount ‘of trouble with 
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spring breakage, but a large part of 
this has-been remedied through proper 
design of springs, which give ample 
movement to the motor without over- 
loading. 

Subject No. 5 included a study of 
existing practices in regard to the in- 
spection period for car axles. A set of 
rules was developed for car axle in- 
spection and limit of wear, and the 
committee recommended that this be 
included, in the Manual under Miscel- 
laneous Methods and Practices. 

Subject No. 6 consisted of a study 
of the air-brake tests which were con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Central 
Electric Railway Association. The fol- 
lowing conclusions were concurred in 
by the equipment committee: 

1. There is no one best way to stop 
any car in an emergency. In general, 
the best way will depend somewhat on 
the type of brake and motor equip- 
ment. ‘3 

2. As a broad rule, subject to occa- 
sional exceptions, it may be said that 
the best way to stop a car equipped 
with air brakes, is to throw the con- 
troller to the off position, applying 
emergency air and sand simultaneously. 
age. 

3. Electrical methods of braking— | 
that is, reversing motors and bucking 
motors—subject the equipment to very 
severe strains because of the abruptness 
with which the braking force is applied. 
The value of these methods is more 
apparent than real except in those cases 
in which the air brakes from some 
cause are inoperative. 

4. Of the two electrical methods, 
reversed motors and bucking motors, 
the reversed motors method is the most 
effective. 

5. If the motors are reversed in con- 
junction with emergency air and sand, 
skidding invariably results, and even 
under very good rail conditions the 
results are not superior to those ob- 
tained by using the air brakes alone. 

6. The electrical braking methods are 
miore likely to produce erratic results 
than the emergency air brake, and for 
this reason should not be resorted to 
as a general practice. 

7. Because the rail conditions, under 
which the tests above referred to were 
made, were better than those ordinarily 
obtained on city streets, the results 
should be regarded as better than aver- 

8. The best way to stop the Birney 
safety car in emergency is for the 
motorman to raise his hand from the 
controller handle. This is true only 
when the car is running’ with brakes 
released. When brakes are applied the 
brake valve should be thrown to the 
emergency position. ~~ 

The committee making the tests con- 
fined itself to an analysis of the best 
methods for making emergency stops 
and did not analyze in detail the results 
and the reasons therefor of any par- 
ticular method. 

Without a clear exposition of the 
fundamentals affecting the length and 
time of stop (which this committee was 
not considering in so far as a particular 
method was concerned) misleading con- 
clusions may result from a considera- 
tion of distances and times for a stop 
developed from particular tests. It is 
therefore considered important that it 
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be generally understood that the report 
of the committee shou:d be confined to 
the subject investigated, namely, “what 
is the best practice for making emer- 
gency stops to avoid accidents?” 

It is betieved that attention particu- 


larly should be drawn to the fact that 


the Birney car as shown in Table No. 1 


on page 14, Bulletin No. 13, Purdue 


University, was very much over-braked 
as compared with standard practice 
and that on this account the stops 
made with it were much shorter than 
would normally be expected with proper 
brake equipment and dry rail; with wet 
rail the over-braked car would cause 
dangerous skidding and excessive main- 
tenance. 

Mention should also be made that the 
discussion contained in Section 4, en- 
titled “Theoretical Considerations” is 
based upon a uniform rate of retarda- 
tion which does not exist in actual serv- 
ice, for the reason that the retarding 
force does not immediately attain its 
full value, and with the air brake the 
brakeshoe friction is continuously 
changing with a resultant change in 


.the retarding force exerted upon the 


car. 

The committee considered the fore- 
going conclusions as absolutely sound 
and represent proper practices to be 
followed. The results that will be 
obtained in any specific case, however, 
largely depend on a number of impor- 
tant and variable factors. In other 
words, no one can assume, from the 
results obtained in these particular 
tests, the definite stopping distance or 
time because of the variable factors 
encountered in each and every instance 
of stopping a car. 

The committee considered that in 
general the best operating results from 
the safety standpoint can be obtained 
by the proper use of the air brake 
equipment; stopping by means of re- 
versed motors or bucking the motors 
is not conducive to safety. 

Subject No. 7 included a review of 
all existing equipment standards. The 
following revisions were recommended: 

E1-21 (formerly Eb 1c)—Standard 
Design of Brakeshoes, Brakeshoe Heads 
and Brakeshoe Keys—The new wheel 
contours adopted at the 1923 convention 
made it necessary to change a few 
dimensions for standard brakeshoes. 
Revised designs were submitted as 
Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5. Fig. 6 showed 
a new design for a standard brake head, 
shoe and key for 3-in. tread wheels, 
contours A838 and B38 and 8% in. tread 
wheels contour A3%. Wheels 21 in. to 
26 in. in diameter. 

E8-23 (formerly Em 3a)—Limit of 
Wear Gages for Association Standard 
Flange Contours—The length of the 
part of the gage for standard 1-in. 
flange which projects down on the back 
of the wheels was made 1 in. longer, 
and the standard limit of wear gage 
for 1+: in. flange is to be used for the 
12 in. flange. 

E14-23 (formerly Et 7b)—Dimen- 
sions of A.E.R.E.A. Steel Wheel De- 
signs—In accordance with recommenda- 
tions made by the Executive Commit- 
tee, the tables for dimensions of steel 
wheel des'gns were expanded to bring 
them into conformity with the new 
wheel contours adopted at the 1923 
convention. 
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Et 3a—Specification for Refined 
Wrought Iron Bars—The recommenda- 
tion of the committee was that a speci- 
fication corresponding to that of the 
American Society for Testing Materials 
be adopted as a standard specification. 
Copy of this A.S.T.M. specification was 
included in the report. 

E5-15 (formerly Et 9b)—Specifica- 
tion for Quenched and Tempered Car- 
bon Steel Axles, Shafts and Similar 
Forgings—In order. to clear up a con- 
flict in paragraphs regarding the nom- 
inal diameter or thickness of a forging, 
a revised wording for several para- 
graphs was submitted. 

E103-21 (formerly Et 14b) and E104- 
21 (formerly Et 15-b)—Specifications 
for Case Hardened Forged Steel Gears 
and for Quenched and Tempered Forged 
Carbon Steel Gears—Cons.derable in- 
formation in regard to desirable toler- 
ances for the bore of gears was assem- 
bled, but the committee considered it 
had insufficient time to obtain the in- 
formation necessary in order to make 
specific recommendations. The recom- 
mendation of the committee was that 
this be studied further by the ensuing 
Equipment Committee. 

#10-19 (formerly Et 18a)—Wheel 
Mounting and Check Gages—A special 
study was made of this standard with 
a view of making changes which would 
define gage limits for the back of 
wheels as well as for the throats. A 
new wheel mounting gage was devel- 
oped for consideration and is included 
in the report. The recommendation of 
the committee was that this subject be 
given further consideration by the en- 
suing equipment committee. 

H12-20 (formerly Ht 21a)—Gages for 
Journal Bearings and Wedges—A new 
journal bearing and wedge gage was 
made up for the 3-in. x 6-in. journal and 
was included in the report. A further 
recommendation was made by the com- 
mittee that it is desirable to have a 
one-piece gage for the different sized 
bearings and wedges instead of several 
gages as at present. 

Subject No. 8 included a study of 
motor coach design problems. Repre- 
sentatives of the equipment committee 
met with the Society of Automotive 
Engineers committee on motor coaches 
and considered nomenclature and con- 
trolling dimensions. It was agreed that 
a suitable standard nomenclature: was 
desirable, and it was decided to con- 
fine this to fundamental types and their 
principal governing characteristics for 
the present. It was felt that many 
features, such as general dimensions, 
location of emergency door, separate 
compartment for driver, etce., should 
properly be left to the contracting 
parties until general practice becomes 
more clearly defined. The following 
tentative proposal was drafted for cir- 
eularizing for comments and sugges- 
tions. 


Motor Coaches 


City Type 


1. Single-deck, having cross or longitudi- 
nal seats, 

2. Double-deck, having cross or longi- 
tudinal seats. 


Intercity Type 


1. Sedan, having multiple side doors and 
full cross seats. 
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2. Aisle, having front and emergency 
doors and cross seats. 

3. Chair, having front and emergency 
doors and movable individual chairs. 


CONTROLLING DIMENSIONS 


It was felt that probably the for- 
mulating of dimensional standards will 
eventually be divided between the rail- 
way and automotive industries, depend- 
ing upon which group is most directly 
interested, but that the beginning of 
the work should be confined to the list 
given below by making surveys of the 
following subjects: 


1. Size of Doorway—Survey to be made 
to determine door width, number of panels, 
and whether folding in or out. 

2. Over-all Width of Body—The maxi- 
mum varies from 86 in. to 96 in. and is a 
matter of legislation in several states. 
There is a tendency, however, toward uni- 
versal adoption of 90 in. 

3. Minimum Height of Body, Floor to 
Roof—This should be left to judgment of 
customer, as it is dependent on their re- 
quirements. 

4. Overhang—Not considered 
enough to standardize. 

5. Width of Tread—Survey to be made 
for treads from center to center of tires. 

6. Dimensions from Center to Center of 
Springs—Not important in the program of 
the committee, as it does not affect inter- 
changing bodies, 

7. Location and Size of Hmergency 
Door—Largely a matter of state legislation, 
but survey should be made toward guiding 
such legislation. 

8. Dimension, Dash to Center of Rear 
Axzle—One of the most important dimen- 
sions to establish and survey should be 
made to establish a standard. 


important 


It was decided that these surveys 
should be conducted by a committee of 
the S.A.E., on the basis of coach capac- 
ities as follows: (1) Seating 18 pas- 
sengers, (2) Seating 21 passengers, 
(3) Seating 25 passengers, (4) Seat- 
ing 29 passengers, (5) Seating 64 pas- 
sengers for double-deck types. 

As it was felt that not much more 
could be accomplished until the pro- 
posed surveys are completed, the com- 
mittee recommended that a future com- 


‘mittee be appointed to meet jointly 


with a committee from the Society of 
Automotive Engineers to develop stand- 
ards and to co-ordinate the work be- 
tween the two associations. 

The report was signed bv: Walter S. 
Adams, R. S. Bull, W. W. Brown, A. T. 
Clark, L. H. Fry, J. L. Gould, J. M. 
Hipple, J. H. Lucas, J. F. Miller, J. 6. 
McCune, A. D. McWhorter, M. O’Brien, 
E. D. Priest. E. S. Sawtelle, R. B. 
Smythe, W. G. Stuck, C. W. Squier, J. 
M. Yount, Daniel Durie, sponsor, P. V. 
C. See, vice-chairman, F. H. Miller, 
chairman. 

Following the presentation of the re- 
port there was some discussion in re- 
gard to further consideration of gages 
for wheels, particularly as the way 
committee is interested in this subject. 
The convention approved the action 
taken by the standards committee with 
the exception of E8-23, limit of wear 
gages for association standard flange 
contours. This, together with Et 13a, 
proof testing of forgings to deter- 
mine their soundness after quenching 
and tempering, and §10-19, wheel 
mounting and check gages, were re- 
ferred back to the ensuing committee 
for the purpose of further study and 
recommen ation. 

The report of the committee on wood 
preservation was presented by A. P. 
Way, chairman. 
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Wood Preservation 


Five subjects were studied during the 
year by this committee and are treated 
in its report. The work followed the 
same general lines as that done by the 
special committee of the previous year. 

Open-Tank Treatment of Wood Poles 
—The committee endeavored to obtain 
a detailed description of open-tank 
installations in use by operating com- 
panies, but the response was very 
disappointing. Brief description of two 
installations are included in the report. 
It is hoped that operating companies 
will respond more readily next year. 
It is realized that a joint treating plant 
for many properties covering a large 
area would involve too large handling 
charges, but it is felt that there are 
many localities where medium-sized 
properties covering a small area could 
use a small tank and local wood to 
advantage, either for their own use 
or in combination with neighboring 
companies. It is recommended that the 
subject be reassigned to next year’s 
committee so that more small plants 
can be studied and a few general plans 
prepared from which operating com- 
panies may make a selection to meet 
local conditions. It is recommended 
further that a study be made of hot and 
cold treatment by quick temperature 
changes, as compared with slow change 
by natural cooling of oil in the tank. 
The committee is of the opinion that 
a new grade of heavy creosote oil 
suitable for open tank and brush treat- 
ment should be adopted as a rec- 
ommended specification. 

Brush Treatment of Wood Poles— 
Last year the association approved 
specifications for brush treatment of 
poles, included in which was a specifica- 
tion for treating poles in place, where 
decay had started at the ground line. 
This year the committee directed its 
efforts to making a further study of 
this phase by collecting information 
from pole-using companies. It was 
found that the practice is well under 
way, particularly among telephone and 
telegraph companies, with very promis- 
ing results. It is felt that electric 
railways are not getting the full value 
from their investment in timber, and 
are not doing their share in conserving 
the timber supply. The report includes 
replies received from six companies 
that have had good results. with brush 
treatment of poles, and the committee 
urges that these be carefully read. 
From results to date it is evident that 
the increased life attained by this 
means will more than compensate for 
the expense. 

Pressure Treatment of Poles—In 1923 
this committee submitted a number of 
specifications for pressure treatment of 
pine poles for purposes of information 
only. This year these specifications 
have been carefully studied along with 
specifications of other societies, espe- 
cially those adopted by the American 
Wood Preservers’ Association. From 
these the committee compiled specifica- 
tions for treatment of pine poles. 
Although in some cases it was desired 
to make further changes, it was felt 
that the association, in a general way, 
should follow the practice of the large 
commercial plants where production is 
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based upon requirements of larger 
interests, since to insist upon materially 
different specifications would result in 
a more expensive treatment. It is 
therefore recommended that this be 
adopted as a specification; that air- 
seasoned poles be used where possible; 
that the empty cell treatment be used 
where the public may come in contact 
with the poles and full cell treatment 
used elsewhere; that trained inspectors 
make inspection during treatment; and 
that the subject be reassigned to the 
ensuing committee for further study. 

Perforation Process—Last year’s 
report contained description of a 
number of perforating equipments in 
operation at large commercial plants, 
but the methods of perforating’ had not 
become sufficiently standardized to 
justify definite recommendations. There 
seem to be no material changes in 
methods of perforation other than 
minor modifications to make a more 
uniform pattern, and the selection of 
long and thin perforating teeth that 
will spread the wood fiber rather than 
tear it. It is recommended that this 
subject be discontinued as a separate 
subject, but included with open-tank 
treatments. 

Review of Existing Standards—A 
few minor changes were recommended 
by the committee. These include raw 
material for creosote oils, and some 
modifications of apparatus and ther- 
mometers for making tests. 

As an appendix to the report a dis- 
cussion is presented concerning the 
treatment of blighted chestnut. A 
second appendix deals with the elec- 
trical conductivity of treated wood. 

The report was signed by M. J. Cur- 
tin, J. L. Fritsch, W. H. Fulweiler, E. F. 
Hartman, W. H. Harwood, E. L. Morier, 
Rk. Ps Woods, -R: V. Achatz, Ma JB: 
Rosevear, sponsor; C. A. Smith anil 
A. P. Way, chairman. 

The recommendations of the stan- 
dards committee regarding this report 
were approved. 

The report of the building and struc- 
tures committee was presented by N. E. 
Drexler, chairman. 


Buildings and Structures 


The work of the committee during 
the year was divided among three 
general subjects, including the review 
of existing standards. It was recom- 
mended that one of the other subjects 
be continued by the ensuing committee 
and that one be discontinued. 


Terminals for City and Interurban 
Service (Passenger) —The work of the 
previous committee was continued and 
a number of representative layouts are 
presented in the report. It is thought 
that these may serve as a guide to 
member companies contemplating the 
erection of passenger terminals. The 
committee recommends that the manual 
section covernig urban and interurban 
passenger terminals be superseded by 
the corresponding portion of this year’s 
report and that next year’s committee 
study terminals suitable for motor 
buses, 

Freight Terminals. —In continuing 
the subject this year, plans of a large 
number of freight terminals, including 
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those obtained last year, were studied. 
The committee’s investigations led to 
the conclusion that, as the type of 
building construction and material 
entering into the same have been 
pretty well standardized, information 
which will assist in determining the 
size and location of the building, 
ground space required and general 
track layout would be of greater value 
to the industry. As ‘a result, plans of 
a typical layout have been prepared 
and are submitted. This typical layout 
is flexible and can be reduced or 
enlarged to meet requirements. It is 
recommended that the plans of the 
typical layout together with the funda- 
mental data on design be adopted as 
miscellaneous methods and practices. 

Combination Terminals.—The study 
of this subject was continued from last 
year. Plans of a number of layouts 
were studied and those shown illustrate 
modern types of combination terminals 
which may serve as useful information 
to member companies. The committee 
recommends that further study of this 
subject be discontinued. 

Storage and Maintenance of Buses.— 
This subject has not been studied by 
any previous committee. Data for the 
report was obtained from question- 
naires and.from plans submitted by 
member companies who operate buses. 
Plans and description of the Connecti- 
cut Company’s Grand Avenue garage 
at New Haven are shown in the report. 
As this subject is of growing impor- 
tance to electric railways and is in 
a period of rapid development the 
committee feels that a further study 
of the subject is highly essential and 
recommends that it be continued by 
next year’s committee. 

Review of Existing Standards——The 
committee has gone over the various 
sections of the Engineering Manual re- 
lating to buildings and structures. New 
rules relating to car and car-house 
wiring are recommended. Changes are 
suggested in the drawings for small 
bridges, culverts and trestles. 

The report was signed by B. R. 
Brown, E. D. Eckroad, J. D. Kent, 
H. R. Stamm, S. J. Steiner, T. H. 
Stoffel, Judson Zimmer, C. H. Clark, 
sponsor; N. E. Drexler, chairman, and 
J. R. McKay, vice-chaiman. 

In the discussion regarding the fun- 
damentals that should be inserted in the 
Manual under subject 1 of the report, 
it was brought out that material be- 
ginning with the location of freight ter- 
minals and approximating two pages 
in length was intended for use. The 
recommendations of the standards com- 
mittee regarding this subject were 
approved. 

The report of the committee on car 
and carhouse wiring was presented by 
H. H. Adams, chairman. 


Car and Carhouse Wiring 


As a result of conferences with the 
National Fire Protection Association, 
the Western Electrical Inspectors Com- 
mittee and the Western Association of 
Electrical Inspection, the committee on 
car and carhouse wiring formulated 
some regulations for the wiring and 
equipment of electric cars and car- 
houses. These were submitted with 
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the recommendation that the regula- 
tions be adopted as tentative for the 
coming year and that the committee 
be continued in order to co-operate with 
the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion in the preparation of final rules 
and regulations covering the subject. 
; In addition to information covering 
_the sizes, current-carrying capacities, 
ete., of wiring, the tentative regula- 
tions included the wiring for operating 
motors, controllers and _ resistances; 
light wiring, electric heaters, signal 
wiring and storage batteries. The 
regulations for wiring of carhouses 
and auxiliary buildings operated by 
electric traction companies included 
provision for overhead conductors, 
third rails and wiring other than that 
for cars. 

The report was signed by A. T. 
Clark, C. G. Keen, J. Lindall, P. V. C. 
See and H. H. Adams, chairman. 

In abstracting the report of the 
committee Mr. Adams _ stated that 
it was practically the same as that 
which will be presented to the National 
Fire Protection Association for its con- 
sideration, and that discussion of any 
points which needed changing would 
be transmitted to this committee for 
its consideration in making changes 
before definite recommendations could 
be made. 

R. S. Beers, General Electric Com- 
pany, presented a written criticism of 
a number of paragraphs which his 
company considered should be modified. 
These related particularly to the in- 
stallation of control equipment and 
which the engineers of his company 


thought would help to clear up certain 
portions of the report that now appear 
misleading. 

G. M. Woods, Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, called at- 
tention to some additional points 
which the engineers of his company 
thought should receive further consid- 
eration before definite rules were es- 
tablished. These related particularly 
to equipments employing voltages 
higher than 600. 

N. W. Storer, Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, said that 


‘he thought that definite information 


should be obtained to substantiate each 
ruling and that very careful consid- 
eration should be given to make certain 
that no definite rules were adopted 
which might hinder the advance of 
equipment design. He said that he 
concurred with the committee’s recom- 
mendation as to the desirability of 
establishing some definite rules and 
giving consideration particularly to 
conditions which might prove danger- 
ous and result in accidents or fire. 

At the conclusion of the discussion 
the association approved a recommen- 
dation that the regulations as presented 
by the committee be adopted as ten- 
tative, with the understanding that the 
various paragraphs would be elabor- 
ated in line with points brought out 
in the discussion so as to clarify cer- 
tain sections and that this subject 
would be given further consideration 
during the coming year through co- 
operation of this committee with one 
from the National Fire Protection 
Association. 


Thursday’s Session, Engineering 
Association 


T THE Thursday afternoon ses- 
sion the report of the committee 
on power generation and conver- 

sion was presented by L. D. Bale, chair- 
man, except subjects 2 and 3, which 
were abstracted respectively by C. A. 
Butcher, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company and F. W. 
‘Peters, General Electric Company. 


Power Generation and 
Conversion 


The executive committee of the asso- 
ciation assigned four subjects for con- 
sideration: : 

1—Continue the study of a uniform 
scheme of recording failures of power 
apparatus and interruptions to service 
originating within the generating sta- 
tion and substation.—The assignment 
limited the scope of the report to fail- 
ures originating within the plants. 
_ After careful consideration of the sub- 
ject, the committee became convinced 
that such a study should include all 
troubles on the system resulting in 
discontinuance of power supply. In 
view of this, the committee did not feel 
in a position, at present, to submit a 


', report on the subject. 


It was recommended that the subject 
be continued through joint action of 
the power generation and conversion 
committee and the power transmission 


and distribution committee, or by a 
special committee, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the above two committees. 

2—Continue the study of existing 
practices in design and operation of 
automatic - substations, including the 
subject, “Remote supervisory control.” 
—This assignment was divided into 
four classifications covering the most 
pertinent questions involved. These 
classifications are as follows: (a) 
Application of shunt-wound and com- 
pound-wound synchronous converters 
for various classifications of service; 
(b) definition and discussion of auto- 
matic and semi-automatic substation; 
(c) automatic railway substation d.c. 
feeder control; (d) supervisory and 
remote control systems. 

Synchronous converters are used on 
vailway systems primarily to furnish 
power for the movement of trains. 
Where traffic conditions are such as to 
require sustained d.c. bus voltage, the 
compound-wound machine is desirable 
for the most satisfactory and econom- 
ical operation. Where sustained voltage 
is not essential, the shunt-wound con- 
verter possesses certain operating 
advantages which may well be con- 
sidered. 

In general for railway service there 
are probably more compound-wound 
machines used than shunt-wound ma- 


chines, and for the majority of the 
installations a compound-wound. ma- 
chine is more suitable. 

For the average interurban service, 
a compound-wound machine ,is gener- 
ally considered more. desirable. It 
tends to maintain constant d.c. voltage 
with varying loads and hence requires 
the installation of less feeder copper. 

For many years past manually ope- 
rated railway substations have followed 
more or less conventional arrangements 
with respect to the nature and group- 
ing of devices in the stations. Switches, 
instruments and relays are relatively 
simple with practically all operations 
of devices dependent upon the activity 
and ability of the station attendant. 

The application of automatic equip- 
ment to railway substations has re- 
versed the situation peculiar to manu- 
ally operated stations, wherein the 
apparatus loses its former extreme 
simplicity and the station attendant is 
eliminated with the resultant advan- 
tages of reduced operating costs and 
more efficient operation, including a 
more accurate and timely functioning 
of the station than is possible in the 
manually operated equipment. 

The application of shunt-wound con- 
verters to automatic substations sim- 
plifies the equipment somewhat, as 
compared to that required for con- 
trolling compound-wound machines, 
since less resistance is required for 
load limiting by virtue of the drooping 
voltage characteristic. Equalizer con- 
nections are eliminated with shunt- 
wound machines in either automatic 
or manual stations where machines 
are operated in parallel. 

In many manual stations throughout 
the country, it is the function of the 
attendant to perform duties other than 
that incident to the operation of the 
electrical apparatus. For instance, 
the duties of ticket or baggage agent 
may preclude dispensing entirely with 
the attendant in the event of auto- 
matic operation, in which case it has 
been found desirable to incorporate in 
the manual station a portion of the 
standard automatic features with the 
view of protecting against any damage 
to the equipment during the absence of 
the attendant. It is the intention 
usually to have the attendant simply 
start the station in the morning and 
then continue his other duties while the 
station continues operating unless shut 
down because of unusual disturbances. 
Alarm bells are provided to call the 
operator in case of shut-down and 
after investigation he may again start 
the equipment. 

The principal difference between an 
automatic and a semi-automatic sta- 
tion lies in the fact that the former 
starts and stops itself dependent on 
load demand and is at all times capable 
of starting without the aid of an oper- 
ator if proper conditions exist, while 
the latter must be started manually. 
The semi-automatic station will protect 
itself from abnormal conditions during 
operation but if it becomes necessary 
to shut down for self protection, it 
must be restarted manually. 

Because a semi-automatic station de- 
pends on manual attendance for the 
starting operations only, it is custom- 
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ary and desirable to provide all pro- 
tective devices used in the fu!ly auto- 
matic station except those directly 
identified with the starting operations. 
In other words, a semi-automatic sta- 
tion is similar to a fully automatic 
station in so far as operating features 
are concerned excepting for the elimi- 
nation of those automatic devices hav- 
ing to do with starting the machine. 
The direct current side is complete in 
itself with the usual load limiting fea- 
tures so the station may be expected to 
function continuously as long as irreg- 
ularities necessitating shutting down 
the machine do not occur. 

Savings accruing from the elimina- 
tion of light !oad losses are not realized 
in semi-automatic stations because of 
normally continuous operation. 

Failure of an attendant to respond 
to an alarm indicating a station shut- 
down by a semi-automatic equipment 
may result in traffic delays of no small 
consequence. Also unusual power de- 
mands may arise which make it desir- 
able to start up the stations. Should 
this occur when the operating schedule 
otherwise cals for the station to be 
idle and the attendant off duty, diffi- 
culty may be experienced in meeting 
the emergency. In some cases, addi- 
tional compensation must be given to 
the part-time attendant because of 
longer working hours, which will more 
than offset the additional yearly 
charges for full automatic equipment. 


FEEDER CIRCUIT CONTROL IN AUTO- 
MATIC SUBSTATIONS 


Where converters are subjected to 
infrequent but heavy swinging loads, 
such as may be due to the acceleration 
of heavy trains, resistors in series with 
the feeders, together with resistors in 
the machine circuit, will limit the cur- 
rent to be commutated, and thereby 
enable small converters to handle serv- 
ice which otherwise would. require 
larger machines. The only argument 
for a resistor in the feeder is that it 
will, under some conditions, be suffi- 
cient to hold the load below the value 
at which the resistors wou'd be cut in 
between the machine and the feeder 
bus and thereby prevent penalizing 
other feeders supplied from the same 
bus with the consequently lower voltage. 

With but a few feeders, as are 
usually found in interurban substa- 
tions, it is not difficult to arrange the 
resistance values and the- thermal 
capacity of the feeder resistors.so that 
satisfactory operation will result. The 
question becomes one of economics; 
how much capital shall be invested in a 
lot of highly inactive cast iron, to- 
gether with the switching required for 
it. If, for example, a 500-kw. machine 
can, by the use of resistance, be made 
to handle the work of a much larger 
machine, considerable investment is, 
no doubt, justified. If not, it is of 
doubtful value. 

In small stations, supplying light in- 
terurban passenger service, an auto- 
matic service restoring contactor is 
inexpensive and highly satisfactory. 
With such equipment no current limit- 
ing resistors are used in the feeder 
circuits. The contactor opens on over- 
load and recloses automatically by the 
functioning of a relay in a testing 
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bridge circuit set up to function when 
the resistance of the external cireuit 
has increased to a value above a pre- 
determined minimum. To permit the 
trolley to be sectionalized at the sub- 
station, similar equipment is supplied 
for each feeder circuit. 


FEEDER EQUIPMENT FOR METROPOLITAN 
SUBSTATIONS 

In large metropolitan stations, from 
which radiate a relatively large num- 
ber of feeders, the aggregate load in 
actual service will often reach values 
such as to bring the current limiting 
resistors into the machine circuit when 
the load on any one feeder is not suffi- 
ciently heavy to cut in a feeder re- 
sistor. Should a given station be 
overloaded due to an outage on one or 
more adjacent stations, it may be shut 


‘down by overheated machine resistors 


without a single feeder resistor having 
been cut into the circuit. Such a con- 
dition can be prevented only by install- 
ing machine resistors with thermal 
capacity sufficient for continuous opera- 
tion. The number of resistors to do 
this is, indeed, a large item of expense. 

It is not desirable to delay the move- 
ment, as is done when voltage is re- 
duced. Such, however, is done when 
current limiting resistors are inserted 
in the circuit. Congestion on one feeder 
is usually the result of blockade in- 
volving several different lines, so that 
simultaneously with the overloading of 
one feeder, other feeders from the sta- 
tion are at less than normal load. The 
station then is probably pulling the 
same total or even Jess than normal 
load. For the short time only that is 
usually required, the feeder circuit will 
safely carry the current necessary to 
clear the traffic. 

The short circuit, selective, auto- 
matic-reclosing type of direct-current 
feeder differentiates between true over- 
load and short-circuit. A legitimate 
overload, regardless of value, will not 
open the circuit unless the cable reaches 
an excessive temperature. A thermal 
relay then operates to open the feeder 
and locks it out of service. It must 
be understood that the current-limiting 
features in the machine circuit are re- 
tained even when this type of feeder is 
used. The energy developed in or 
shunted by an impedance circuit due to 
the sudden change of current which 
characterises a short circuit is used to 
operate the cireuit interrupter of the 
feeder equipment. The impedance cir- 
cuit may consist of a series transfor- 
mer, a reactor, or a resistor and a re- 
actor connected in parallel. Normal 
changes of load do not cause a suffi- 
ciently rapid change of current to pro- 
duce energy sufficient to operate the 
tripping device. The reclosing of the 
circuit interrupter is dependent on the 
action of devices in a “feeding out” 
circuit set up to test the resistance of 
the external circuit. When the short 
circuit has cleared or the resistance 
has increased sufficiently to limit the 
load to a predetermined value, the 
feeder circuit is automatically re- 
established. In the case of tie feeder 
circuits, for example, (feeders with 
more than one source of supply) the 
feeder contactors in each station will 
recloce immediately upon the energiz- 
ing of the fecder, provided, of course, 
that the short circuit has cleared. 
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Among the outstanding developments 
in the art of electrical engmeering of 
the present day are the large, wide- 
spread, power systems and apparatus 
for automatically operating power sta- 
tions and substations. Both of these 
developments have reached a high state 
of reliability. Nevertheless, the need 
has arisen for some method of knowing 
-what happens in these distant or un- 
attended places. In addition, some- 
times, it has become necessary to con- 
trol some of the operations from a dis- 
tant point. There are, therefore, these 
two main needs: (1) Indication of 
what is taking place at a distant point; 
(2) control of operations at a distant. 

For the sake’ of simplicity, these will 
be referred to as “Indication” and 
“Control.” 

The requirements for a practical sys- 
tem are as follows: (1) Reliability; 
(2) simplicity; (3) few control wires; 
(4) moderate cost; (5) ease of main- 
tenance. 

Several different kinds of equipment 
have been developed to achieve the re- 
sults outlined. With the idea of using 
apparatus already developed commer- 
cially and keeping the eurrents within 
such bounds that existing telephone cir- 
cuits could be used, the general plan in 
all of the ‘systems has been to use 
equipment that has been standardized 
for use in telephone and telegraph 
service. Standard auxiliary switches on 
oil-circuit breakers, and standard coils 
and relays for opening and closing oil 
circuit breakers are also necessarily a 
part of the equipment. 

In view of the rapid advance being 
made in the application of automatic 
substations, together with remote con- 
trol systems, the committee is of the 
opinion that these several subjects 
should be continued. It is, therefore, 
recommended that the subject in its 
various phases be reassigned for study 
during the coming year. 

38—Ventilation and Noiseless Opera- 
tion of Automatic Substations — For 
convenience, the report on this subject 
is in two parts, the first dealing with 
ventilation and the second with the re- 
duction of noise. Obviously, the two 
subjects are quite closely related. 

Ventilation systems may be divided 
into two main types: 

1. Natural ventilation; in which sys- 
tem the heat is dissipated into the sur- 
rounding atmosphere purely by virtue 
of the temperature difference and the 
natural air currents which may be gen- 
erated due to the heat transferred. In 
this case no specific supply of cooling 
air is directed toward the heated region 
by any mechanical means; and 

2. Forced ventilation, in which sys- 
tem the proper quantities of cooling 
air are supplied to the heated regions 
by mechanical means, in which case 
there may be two further subdivisions: 
(a) Directive cooling, where the cool- 
ing air is directed to the spot where 
ventilation is required as well as being 
supplied by mechanical means, and (b) 
general forced ventilation, where the 
supply although effected by mechanical 
means, is general and not directive, 
such as in general room ventilation by 
means of exhaust blowers, ete. 

A combination of these systems is 
ordinarily used in the design of prac- 
tically all standard rotary apparatus, 


_In order to insure circulation. 
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the rotating element being either pro- 
vided with ventilating fans, or generat- 
ing air currents by its own rotation. 
Obviously, with directive cooling, 
smaller quantities of air can be used 
in the dissipation of the losses than in 
either the case of natural ventilation 


_or forced ventilation without directive 


coo ing, for in the latter cases the ven- 
tilating air frequently short circuits 
the spot to be cooled, allowing the 
creation of a hot pocket and corre- 
spondingly higher temperature rise. 

The report contained a detailed dis- 
cussion of the thermal properties of 
air, developing figures for the quantity 
of air required for various converter 
ratings as given in Table I. 


TABLE I 
APPROXIMATE QUANTITIES OF AIR REQUIRED 
FOR GENERAL STATION VENTILATION WHERE 
MACHISFS ARE Not INCLOSED AND DO 
Not Have DIRECTIVE COOLING 


(Figures correspond roughly to 150 cu.ft. per minute 
per kilowatt loss) 


-——-Cubic Feet of Air per Minute —— 
Rotary Converter Motor Generator 


Stations Stations 
Kw With Exclusive With Exelusive 
Rating of Trans- of Trans- Trans- of Trans- 
Unit formers formers formers formers 
200 4,000 3,000 | 5,800 4,800 
300 5,700 4,200 8,500 7,000 
500 8,000 5,500 13,000 11,500 
750 12,000 8,500 18,500 15,000 
1,000 15,000 11,000 23,500 19,500 
1,500 21,000 14,500 32,500 26,000 
2,000 28,000 19,000 43,500 44,500 
3,000 42,500 29,000 65,000 


51,500 


It should be distinctly understood 
that considerations as to load factor, 
location of air intake and outlet, etc., 
are of extreme importance, and may 
necessitate provision for greater quan- 
tities of cooling air than those shown, 
which are based upon nominal rating 
of the machines and favorable location 
of air intakes and outlets. With 
natural ventilation the intake louvers 
and outlets should be so placed as to 
take advantage of the prevailing winds 
The 
same considerations apply in the use 
of low-head propeller-type exhausters, 
as the force of the wind in such cases 
may be sufficient to reduce the speed 
or even stop such a fan thereby limit- 
ing circu’ation of the ventilating air. 

A number of types of ventilators 
commonly employed were described 
and il ustrated in the report. 

In many stations, natural ventilation 
can be employed to advantage and 
economy can thereby be effected in that, 
in such cases, there is no handling 
charge for the ventilating air. In such 
eases, louvers are usually placed in the 
side walls of the building, such as at 
St. Louis in the United Railways sub- 
stations, or if a basement is used such 
as at C’eveland, they are then usually 
set below the floor line as gratings or 
grilles. Roof ventilators are likewise 
installed te provide for proper ventila- 
tion, the driving force for the circulat- 
ing air being obtained by the tendency 
of the heated air in the station to rise. 
Natural station ventilation is always 
further influenced by the wind velocity. 

In the case of automatic railway sub- 
stations, and especially where noise- 
proof construction is employed, the re- 
sults obtained from ordinary roof-type 
ventilators are somewhat problematical 
in that the velocities which can be ac- 
commodated by the devices are neces- 
sarily low due to being generated 


merely by the stack action of the build- 
ing, and the wind. The fan action of 
the rotating open apparatus of stand- 
ard design is in general indeterminate 
and cannot usually be credited with any 
definite value unless suitable duct work 
or housing are employed. Where 
attendants are present and windows 
and doors may be opened to increase 
the flow of air this indefiniteness has 
not worked serious hardship, exhaust 
fans being installed to increase the 
circulation in cases where the stations 
have run hot. With the unattended 
station, however, where windows are 
sealed (if present at all) and espe- 
cially in such stations where noise- 
proof insulation (which is usually also 
effective heat insulation) is employed 
in the building construction, absolutely 
definite removal of the heat must be in- 
sured at all times, hence forced ventila- 
tion is usually required, either entirely 
or as a standby for natural ventilation. 

With open-type machines in substa- 
tions, the problem is apparently one of 
directing the hot air discharged from 
the rotors of the machines in such a 
way as to minimize recirculation and 
vitiation of the air entering the ma- 
chines. In general, there is a discharge 
pressure belt or hot blast from syn- 
chronous converters and other rotating 
machines extending around the machine 
and even into any pit that may be con- 
structed under the apparatus, with an 
intake cone or a region of suction along 
the shaft or at the ends of the ma- 
chines. This hot blast may in cases 
have sufficient for to seriously impede 
if not altogether stop the admission of 
cool air to a machine by way of the pit, 
where natural ventilation is relied upon. 
In cases where the fresh air has access 
to the ends of the machines from other 
sources, this blast may have sufficient 
force to then discharge heated air from 
such a pit through grills which may 
have been provided for an inlet. 


FORCED VENTILATION 


As an alternative forced ventilation 
is frequently employed and must of 
necessity be used in connection with 
noiseproof stations where baffling of 
the cooling air to effectively absorb the 
noise is necessary, resulting in greater 
resistances than can be overcome with 
natural ventilation. 

Where housed-in machines are em- 
ployed the improvement in efficiency 
by virtue of the use of a separate fan 
designed for the particular conditions 
of service, and the reduction in quan- 
tity of ventilating air handled may in 
certain cases effect enough saving in 
power to ecmpensate, at least partially, 
for the extra pressures required, and 
when taken in conjunction with noise- 
proofing and definiteness of air supply, 
may present many advantages. The 
use of enclosed alternating current ma- 
chines has long been made but the de- 
velopment of enclosure systems for 
commutating machines has been de- 
ferred as the necessity, while in special 
cases urgent, has not been general. 
Complete and semi-inclosure has, how- 
ever, been provided in special cases, 
though principally for Edison service 
the difficulties in converters and direct- 
current machinery being inaccessibility, 


and difficulty of inspection and main-, 


tenance of the current-collecting ele- 
ments such as the brush rigging, etc. 


With the motor generator sets, the 
tendencies have apparently been more 
toward inclosure of the alternating- 
current motor, with semi-inclosure of 
the generators. In such cases the 
heated air from the generators is dis- 
charged directly into the room, whereas 
that from the motor may either be 
piped directly out of the station or may 
be discharged into the station with the 
air from the generator. In either case 
the recirculation of air by the machines 
is considerably reduced and effective 
ventilation obtained. 

Forced ventilation as applied to open- 
type machines usually consists of gen- 
eral station ventilation, the fresh air 
ordinarily being introduced into the pit 
under the rotating machines and being 
forced or drawn up against any blast 
action of the rotating element. In such 


/eases additional exhaust fans may be 


installed to effect final removal. With 
ventilating systems of this type direc- 
tive cooling is not employed in so far 
as the elimination of recirculation is 
concerned, hence the quantities of air 
handled, though somewhat less than 
with natural ventilation, cannot be re- 
duced to the allowances tolerable with 
directive cooling. For such general 
ventilation, consideration must be given 
to the ambient as well as to the tem- 
perature of the fresh air, but in general 
the allowances should not be reduced 
appreciably below 125 to 150 cu.ft. of 
air per minute per kilowatt loss. 

For such conditions it is also neces- 
sary to have the air introduced either 
below the machine or in some similar 
way equally effective in directing it to 
the apparatus, as merely a general in- 
let into the room and outlet from the 
other side has been found to be entirely 
inadequate, tests ind cating that in 
some cases approximately 60 per cent 
of the air so introduced was ineffective 
in producing any appreciable coo'ing. 


VELOCITIES IN VENTILATING DUCTS 


In the distribution of air through 
ducts with forced ventilation, economy 
in space, equipnient and operating costs 
are the principal criteria when noise- 
less operation is not essential and does 
not introduce other limitations. Veloci- 
ties at the entrance and discharge 
louvers are generally not to exceed 
from 1,200 to 1,500 ft. per minute, 
whereas with interior work they may 
run up to 2,500 or more. The pressure 
drop in an ordinary metal duct is ap- 
proximately equal to one velocity head 
for each 40 diameters of straight 
length of pipe, with a right angle caus- 
ing likewise a loss of a complete ve’oc- 
ity head. With concrete ducts the 
pressure loss per unit length is roughly 
twice that given for ordinary metal 
ducts. Various friction constants on 
air flow can be found in the N.E.L.A. 
report on ventilation of central station 
buildings and equipment published in 
1923. 

Where ducts are used to convey air, 


-natural ventilation being employed, low 


veloc'ties must be used, determined 
frcm the possible draft which may be 
generated due to the difference in tem- 
perature between the station interior 
and the outside atmosphere. As this 
capacity is limited velocities of 100 to 
400 ft. per minute are usually all that 
can be generated, and hence the areas 
of such ducts must be proportionately 
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“inereased. ~The computed velocities 
through louvers should also not exceed 
‘these figures when natural ventilation 
is employed. 


TRANSFORMERS 


In the small automatic substations 
where the concentration of power ap- 
paratus can be effectively accommo- 
dated by natural ventilation, the trans- 
formers may be housed in the same_ 
building compartment with the rotating 
equipment with some saving in build- 
ing construction. With the tendencies 
toward outdoor switching stations, how- 
ever, separate provision is frequently 
made for them. Likewise in larger 
capacity stations where ‘bus structures 
and noise-proofing must be given con- 
sideration, the ventilation of the trans- 
formers can be taken care of to ad- 
vantage in separate compartments, 
which further reduces the hazard from 
fire, and frequently enables natural 
ventilation to be employed for them, 
resulting in less volumes to be handled 
by the forced draft equipment. This 
arrangement likewise reduces the neces- 
sary insulation for sound elimination 
for such stations where it is desirable 
to reduce noise, in that the transformer 
hum can ordinarily be _ sufficiently 
silenced by standard building construc- 
tion to eliminate any nuisance from this 
source, even in substations specifically 
designed for noiseless operation. 

Sufficient data accurately determined 
are not available at the present time to 
make definite recommendations as to 
the particular limits of applicability of 
the various ventilating systems. For 
the smaller stations, and in outlying 
districts, natural ventilators can well 
be employed, whereas in the city sub- 
stations where large powers are con- 
centrated in small spaces, the ten- 
dencies are toward forced ventilation or 
natural ventilation supplemented by 
blowers which are brought into opera- 
tion as required. With stations de- 
signed for noiseless operation forced 
ventilation at the present time appears 
to be essential. 


NOISE AND ITs PREVENTION 


The most favorable location of auto- 
matic railway substations is quite 
frequently handicapped by the objec- 
tions advanced by property holders in 
the immediate neighborhood, especially 
as regards noise, but also at times at 
the lack of architectural harmony with 
the surroundings. It has accordingly 
been necessary in certain cases to in- 
sure practically noiseless operation and 
freedom from nuisance in order to be 
able to install the substation in the de- 
sired localities. 

The nuisance from noise may usually 
be traced to the individual articles of 
equipment in a substation; namely, the 
rotating electrical apparatus, the trans- 
formers, the fans, duct work, etc., the 
chief elements usually being the rotat- 
ing apparatus. The ultimate source is 
in practically all cases a vibration 
which usually, however, is quite com- 
plicated and which is transmitted either 
directly to the atmosphere and hence 
recognized as noise, or may be trans- 
mitted to various elements of the ap- 
paratus, foundations and _ structures, 
and from these to the atmosphere, 
thereby causing noise. 

It should be understood that the 
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energy ‘of sound waves is usually very 
small, the amplitude of the vibrations 
being estimated by various authorities 
at from 0.00000005 in. for sounds barely 
audible to 0.005 in. for loud noises, 
hence the smaliest vibrations may be 
productive of sound and nuisance. In 
the case of rotating machines these 
noises and vibrations are usually due to 
one or more of the following causes: 

1. Vibrations and noise mechanically 
produced by (a) unbalance of rotating 
element; (b) friction and sliding or 
rubbing surfaces such as brushes on 
commutators, slip rings, etc. 

2. Air vibrations—produced by wind- 
age and ventilation from (a) air roar 
due to high velocities over surfaces 
around corners, etc.; (b) siren action 
due to ventilating slots in rotors and 
stators. 

8. Vibrations produced magnetically 
and electrically by (a) pulsations due 
to main flux or field cutting, alter- 
nately rotor teeth and slots; (b) un- 
balanced phases or single-phase opera- 
tion causing variations in magnetic pull 
and hence vibration; (c) load current 
in irregular ‘windings, usually of syn- 
chronous machines, causing magnetic 
pulsations and hence vibrations which 
vary depending upon the load. 

Some of these causes are directly 
under the control of the designing en- 
gineer, whereas others, such as covered 
by group 1, are primarily a function 
of shop workmanship and the use of 
materials, such as brushes, determined 
from other operating characteristics 
and are hence practically always pres- 
ent to a degree. On the other hand, 
the economies of standardized punch- 
ings, fractional pitch windings, and in- 
terchangeable laminations lead fre- 
quently to various combinations of 
slot ratios and irregular windings, 
which produce smaller and cheaper 
machines, but introduce certain mag- 
netic or air pulsations. 

In the case of transformers, the 
vibrations and resulting hum are 
usually due to the vibratory movement 
of the laminations induced by the pul- 
sating magnetic fluxes, and depend 
upon the densities employed and the 
tightness of the bolting. These noises, 
however, are usually not productive of 
great nuisance. . 

In general, the remedies applicable 
for these conditions may be divided into 
three classifications: (1) Removal or 
reduction of the fundamental vibra- 
tions, thereby eliminating the cause of 
noise at the source; (2) absorption of 
the energy of vibration or of the noise 
before it is transmitted to the struc- 
tures, buildings, and general atmos- 
phere, causing nuisance; (3) directing 
such noise as may be produced in such 
a direction as to minimize the nuisance. 

In general, each of the foregoing 
methods is applicable to specific cases, 
it being the obligation of the manufac- 
turer to reduce the fundamental causes 
of noise and vibration to the least pos- 
sible values consistent with operating 
and commercial necessities and manu- 
facturing facilities. However, in the 
present state of the art these elements 
are still present to such a degree that 
where noiseless operation is essential 
separate provision must be made in the 
form of inciosed systems with noise- 
reducing baffles or some other such 
means in order to insure freedom from 
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nuisance. Accordingly various means 
of sound reduction as applied to build- 
ing construction have been tried, some 
of which have been productive of very 
favorable results. Methods of noise re- 
duction developed at the University of 
Illinois, were given in considerable de- 
tail. 

In the case of vibrating or noisy ma- 
chines, several schemes have been tried 
to prevent the transmission of vibra- 
tions and noise to the floor and build- 
ing structure so that they will not act 
as sounding boards or otherwise aug- 
ment any nuisance from those sources. 
Various methods have been tried to 
isolate machinery foundations, includ- 
ing cork, rubber and felt pads, etc., 
either between the machine and founda- 
tion or between the foundation block 
and the supporting mat and floors. 
Rubber may be adversely affected by 
oil and there is some doubt as to the 
utility of felt after extended service 
due to a permanent set with a tendency 
toward becoming hard. : 

In the Miller Street substation of 
the Public Service Electric Company at 
Newark, N. J., the foundation for each 
of the 1,500-kw. motor generator sets 
consists of a heavy concrete block un- 
der the-machines, such block being 
effectively isolated by two layers 4 in. 
of “Anti-Vibro” and treated with a tar- 
pitch compound as an assurance against 
the penetration of moisture, which is 
further guarded against at the floor 
line by a plastic asphalt fill over a jute 
insertion. Although this station has 
been in operation only a short while 
and the effects of any permanent set 
have not been manifested, the installa- 
tion at present so effectively isolates 
the machine that no vibration can be 
felt with the hand at any point of the 
floor surrounding the sets, 

A number of methods used by the 
Los Angeles Railway were described. 
These have already been treated in 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, issue of 
April 26, 1924, page 645. 

The committee believes that addi- 
tional information should be dissemi- 
nated on noiseless operation of sub- 
stations as the art develops. 

It is recommended: (1) that the 
subject be reassigned to the ensuing 
commmittee for further study; (2) that 
if possible during ‘the coming year 
some actual ventilation tests be made 
and the results presented by the com- 
mittee; (3) that the co-operative ar- 
rangement established this year with 
the American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers be continued 
next year, so that the committee may 
have the benefit of the counsel and ad- 
vice of expert ventilation engineers in 
its studies and tests. 


REVIEW OF EXISTING STANDARDS 


Manual Section G100-23:' (formerly — 
Gbla)—Specifications for Boiler Tubes. 
The committee proposes certain revi- 
sions in this specification in order that 
it may be in complete conformity with 
the A. S. T. M. specification for this 
class of material as revised at the 1924 
convention of that Association. 

It is recommended that the proposed 
revisions be adopted. 

Manual Section G200-15 (formerly 
Gb2a)—Specifications and contract for 
purchase of fuel. 

This specification has been reviewed. 
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It is recommended that it either be re- 
vised during the coming year to con- 
form with present day conditions, or 
it be omitted from the Manual. It is 
thought, however, that the specification 
as it now appears should be retained 
for whatever value it may present un- 
til definite action is taken. 

Manual Section G1-16 (formerly 
Gb3a)—A.S.M.E. Boiler Code. 

In 1916 A. E. R. E. A. adopted as a 
standard specification the Boiler Code 
of the A, S. M. E. The Code was re- 
vised in 1918 by the A. S. M. E. The 
committee recommends that a footnote 
be placed on Manual Section G1-16 ap- 
proving that revision. 

Manual Section G200-21 (formerly 
Gmia)—Form of contract for purchase 
or sale of power. The present form of 
contract was reviewed and no changes 
suggested at this time. 

The report was signed by C. E. Ben- 
net, F. C. Chambers, H. E. Davis, H. W. 
Codding, F. C. Hanker, G. H. Kelsay, 
H. A. Kidder, N. R. Love, F. W. Peters, 
G. W. Saathoff, T: H. Schoepf, A. E. 
Stierly, L. J. Turley, R. L. Weber, E. H. 
Schofield, sponsor, W. E. Bryan, vice- 
chairman and L. D. Bale, chairman. 

In discussing the report Adrian 
Hughes, Jr., United Railways & Elec- 
tric Company of Baltimore, called at- 
tention to the value of supervisory in- 
dication. C. H. Jones, Chicago Rapid 
Transit Company, also spoke on the 
value of supervisory indication and 
said that small wires were the first to 
give trouble in storms and that more 
reliable service would result if the num- 
ber of control wires were reduced. 

C. A. Butcher. said that an auto- 
matic substation had been placed in 
service in Indiana which was, using 
radio carrier current for its control, 
and so needed no control wires. Opera- 
tion at this station is being watched 
with interest. 

W. E. Bryan, United Railways, of 
St. Louis, described the construction 
of his company’s automatic stations 
and the precautions taken to reduce 
noise and to provide satisfactory ven- 
tilation. The forced ventilation which 
is used has proved very satisfactory 
and has warranted the additional cost 
involved. 

L. J. Turley, Los Angeles Railway, 
described the construction of the venti- 
lation system used in the substations 
of his company. The maximum differ- 
ence in the temperature of the incoming 
and outgoing air is never more than 
15 deg., even with extreme weather 
conditions. His company has gone to 
considerable expense to provide attrac- 
tive exteriors, so as to make unobjec- 
tionable the location of substat’ons in 
residence districts. Hollow tile with 
felt lining is used in the construction 
of the buildings. The doors also are 
felt lined and constructed on the same 
principle as doors used in ice boxes. 

Adrian Hughes, Jr., said that his 
company had experimented with cork 
lining and had provided an air space 
under the floor. Air is exhausted 
through the roof. The maximum tem- 
perature difference between incoming 
and outgoing air has been 14 deg. 

Pierre Bloomers, of H. H. Robertson 
Company spoke of the advantages of 
having incoming air enter through the 
cellar. He also called attention to the 


need of care in locating I-beams so 
as not to interfere with the proper cir- 
culation of air. He said that with 
proper consideration of this detail, 
I-beams could be located so as to as- 
sist materiaily in directing the air 
along advantageous paths. 

Prof. W. Trinks of the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology said that the 
proper placing of ventilators upon the 
roofs of substations has an important 
effect upon the efficiency of ventilation. 
With ventilators placed in calm loca- 
tions their efficiency is greatly reduced. 
Mr. Jones asked whether the manu- 
facturers had considered the adapta- 
tion of a fan of rotary construction, 
thereby forcing circulation rather than 
have the rotor merely act as a churn. 
Replying Mr. Butcher said that a fan 
would prove uneconomical as it would 
have to overcome duct friction. Plac- 
ing auxiliary fans to take care of ven- 
tilation was far more efficient and eco- 
nomical and he believed would prove 
more satisfactory. 

As to elimination of noise in sub- 
station operation, Mr. Peters said that 
every company should be in a position 
to meet the condition when it arises. 
Quiet machines were considered by him 
desirable to eliminate noise. C. R. 
Harte stated that continuous low- 
pitched noise is apt to be serious as 
it is considerably more irritating than 
intermittent loud noises. He suggested 
that manufacturers look seriously 
the self-ventilated converter. That the 
converter determines largely the ar- 
rangement and type of ventilation 
employed was brought out by L. D. 
Bale. The use of forced or natural 
ventilation is determined by the loca- 


‘tion of the substation. 


The report of the power transmission 
and distribution committee was read 
by C. H. Jones, electrical engineer Chi- 
eago Rapid Transit Company. 


Power Transmission and 
Distribution 


The work of the committee this year 
was divided up among 11 subjects, 
nearly all of which represent continu- 
ing investigations. : 

Subject No. 1—Concrete Pole Desig 
and Maintenance.—Recognizing the in- 
creasing scarcity of timber suitable for 
poles and believing that suitable sub- 
stitutes should be developed, the com- 
mittee has revised the specification for 
the manufacture of concrete’ poles and 
it is recommended that it be substituted 
for the one now appearing in Manual 
Section D202-16. 

The sub-committee has done consid- 
erable work in checking the formulas 
and iables pertaining to concrete poles 
in section D202-16, but has not been 
able to complete the work. It is 
recommended that the subject be con- 
tinued next year so that the text por- 
tion as well can be put into final form 
to replace the present Manual section. 

Subject No. 2—Dimensions of Ap- 
proach Ears or Flexible Tips —The sub- 
committee finds; (1) that the bolted 
type of approach ear is being super- 
seded by other special designs of fewer 
separate parts, capable of being more 
quickly attached and replaced, and (2) 
that it would be necessary to redesign 
the special castings to which it is at- 
tached in order to standardize the 


bolted type. It is recommended that 
further study of the subject be dis- 
continued: 

Subject No. 3—Dimensions of Vari- 
ous Types of Trough Suspensions.— 
The sub-committee has been able to 
arrive at standard ruling dimensions 
for three types of trough suspensions. 
This will make it possible to inter- 
change suspensions of a given type, 
furnished by different manufacturers. 
It is recommended that the designs 
shown in the illustration be adopted as 
standard. 

Subject No. 4—Review Work of the 
1923 Committee on Catenary Overhead 
Construction, for Other Than Steam 
Railroad Electrification, and Subject 
No. 5—Specifications for Catenary Sus- 
pension Materials—Sub-committee No. 
4 has done considerable work reviewing 
the work of the 1923 committee and, 
in general, concurs in the work of that 
committee. Considerable study has 
been devoted to inclined catenary or 
displaced messenger construction, but 
there was not sufficient tme to carry 
out certain experimental checks of re- 
sults obtained by calculation for this 
type of construction. The committee, 
therefore, is not ready to report on 
the results of this study, but recom- 
mends that this subject be assigned to 
next year’s committee for, completion. 
It is also recommended that next year’s 
committee be instructed to rearrange 
the report of the 1923 committee so as 
to put it in the form of a definite con- 
struction specification for catenary con- 
struction, using 150 ft. pole spacing. 
The general information on catenary 
construction calculation should be in- 
cluded as an appendix to the specifi- 
cation. 

Sub-committee No. 5 has devoted 
considerable time to working up cate- 
nary material specifications, but has 
not been able to bring them up to the 
point where they are ready to be sub- 
mitted to the association. It also seems 
desirable to prepare a definite con- 
struction specification and work up the 
material specifications to go along with 
it in order to be sure that there will 
be no conflict between them. The com- 
mittee recommends that the cantenary 
material specification work be carried 
along and completed next year. 

Subject No. 6—Trolley. Wire Wear 
and Composition.—(a) Continue the 
study of the composition and the wear 
of trolley wires; (b) continue the study 
of trolley wire breaks from causes 
other than wear; (c) continue the 
study of various devices for trolley con- 
tacts and the effect upon trolley wire. 
This subject is to be studied in co-op- 
eration with the committee on equip- 
ment. 

The present report represents the 
fourth successive year of study of the 
general subject of the study of trolley 
wire wear and composition. On some 
points there is very little to show in the 
way of definite conclusions. The rea- 
son for this is partly the difficulty of 
accumulating data from a_ sufficient 
number of representative sources with 
regularity, and in standard form for 
study by the committee. Furthermore, 
a study of this sort necessarily pro- 
ceeds slowly. A definite method of pro- 
cedure for the collection of this data 
has now been agreed upon and it is 
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hoped that the co-operation of a large 
’ number of companies can be obtained 
so as to permit satisfactory and con- 
clusive results. 

It is not expected that this can be 
accomplished in a single year even 
now, for the subject is quite extensive. 
The point has been reached where 
definite recommendations can be made 
for this purpose and it is expected that 
several years will be required before 
sufficient data can be obtained. ‘The 
requirement is for definite and positive 
data as to the actual wear of var ous 
kinds of wire in terms of car move- 
ments and then probably a classifica- 
tion of this deta with regard to the 
operating conditions. . 

From data so far collected and 
studied defin'te conclusions can be 
drawn on certain methods known to 
give good results in the use of trolley 
wire. 

A specification such as that conta ned 
in the Engineering Manual, D2-23, is 
absolutely necessary in the purchase of 
trol’'ey wire. The specification should 
show the requirements for the finished 
product and if these requirements are 
met the actual composition of the wire 
and the methods of manufacture may 
be safely left to the manufacturer. 

A factory inspection of each trolley 
wire order is advisable, or if this is im- 
practicable, then the factory should be 
required to furnish certified copies of 
tests. It is, therefore, preferable to 
purchase trolley wire in as large 
quantities as possible, both for con- 
venience and economy in _ inspecting, 
and also because frequent'y a better 
price can be obtained in this way. 

The wre must be carefully handled 
during installation so as to avoid 
bruising, kinking or nicking. It should 
be pulled to a uniform, definite tension. 
The actual tension will depend upon the 
temperature at the time it is installed 
and the k’nd of wire; that is, whether 
it is hard-drawn copper wire or alloy 
wire. This tension can be measured by 
means of a dynamometer or probably 
with sufficient accuracy by making 
pulls of defin'te lengths of wire with a 
certain number of men on a particular 
arrangement of rigging. It can be 
stated in general that the wire should 
be pulled tight, wh*ch means a pull of 
<t least one-fourth the breaking 
strength of the wire. (See Manual, 
Section D101-16, par. 802.) 

The supports should be as flexible as 
possible. Span wires should have a 
sag of at least 23 ft. in 50 ft. for 
dovble-track eonstruction. (See Man- 
ual, Section D101-16, par 702.) Where 
it is necessary to fasten the supports 
to rigid structures, as under bridges 
or elevated structures, some sort of a 
spring hanger will usually give bet- 
ter results than a rig‘d support. 

The type and design of ear is im- 
portant. An ear with thick lips, which 
entirely surrounds the wire. seems to 
be most desirable. It must a'so be 
carefully tapered at each end, not only 
on the bottom but on the sides, so as to 
give a smooth run on and run off. 

Special mention must be made of 
the renewal of ears. No matter what 
size, shape or type of ear is used it is 
most ‘mportant that the ear should be 
renewed as soon as the metal in the 
lips underneath the trolley wire has 
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become worn away. Otherwise the 
trolley wire will rapid!y wear out 1m- 
mediately under the boss of the ear. 
Frequently trolley wire has to be re- 
newed because it is entirely gone under 
the. ears whereas between spans it 1s 
good for several years more service. 
This condition can and should be pre- 
vented. It will be found cheaper to 
renew ears with greater frequency 
than is often the practice rather than 
to renew entire stretches of trolley wire. 
The renewal of ears should be put on 
the same basis as the renewal of trol- 
ley wire, that is, when the ears are 
worn out on any line, section or divi- 
sion, all ears should be renewed at one 
time. Any trolley wire should outlast 
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four or five sets of ears. The length 
of life of ears on any particular line, 
ar portion of a line where traffic con- 
ditions vary, can easily be determined 
from practice. In congested districts, 
the heavy lip type of ear which entirely 
surrounds the wire will last for 2 or 3 
months. These ears will last for from 
70.000 to 100.000 car movements. 

Regular and careful inspection of the 
wire and fittings is also necessary. On 
several large propert es, the emergency 
crews are made responsible for certain 
definite districts and they take care of 
both the inspection and the renewal of 
defective material. On another large 
property satisfactory results are ob- 
tained by the use of four special men 
as inspectors, to each of whom is as- 
signed approximately one-fourth of the 
system, equivalent to a little over 100 
miles of single track. The inspection 
is made on foot, and reports are turned 
in for the attention of the emergency 
crews who act as maintenance crews 
during the off-peak hours. In this way 
an inspection is made of every portion 
of the system once in 2 or 3 weeks, spe- 
cial attention being given to the con- 
gested districts and points of heavy 
wear. 

The comm‘ttee requests that member 


data has been carefully 
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companies obtain and compile certain 
trolley wire data in a uniform manner 
and send copies of reports to associa- 
tion headquarters periodically. This 
confined to 
only that which can be readily obtained 
without great trouble or expense and 
which every company should have for 
its own information. 

Many companies undoubtedly collect 
and record such data at present, pos- 
sibly in more elaborate form than that 
which is here requested. It will be 
quite evident, however, that unless this 
data is reported in a uniform manner, 
it 1s difficult for the committee to make 
use of it. Member companies should 
not object to the sl ght changes that 
may be necessary to conform to the 
proposed methods. The suggested 
forms are printed in full in the com-- 
mittee’s report. 

These data include: (i) A record of 
trolley wire, including date of erection 
of wire, location, length, size and shape 
of wire, composition, maker’s name and 
specifications, reel number and order 
number, type ofear. (2) Asummary of 
the record of trolley breaks. (3) Periodic 
measurements of trolley wire in serv- 
ice. These measurements should be 
taken for any stretch of wire at a Suffi- 
cient number of locations to insure 
obtaining an average condition. They 
can be taken with a micrometer, but a 
method which gives the actual area or 
weight of the wire is much better. 

If a sufficient number of companies 
can be prevailed upon to furnish the 
above information it will unquestion- 
ably be possible for the committee to 
make some valuable recommendations 
regarding use of trolley wire. It will 
take time to accumulate sufficient data, 
at least 2 or 3 years, to permit draw- 
ing definite conclusions and wi'l require 
the active co-operation of member com- 
panies. 

It was suggested by the committee 
last year that a research engineer be 
employed to work under the d’rection 
of and report to the committee on 
power transmission and distribution for 
the purpose of making a more compre- 
hensive and uninterrupted study of the 
performance and wear of trolley wire. 
The committee has, however, decided to 
postpone action on this matter for the 
time being, but there is no question that 
a very large saving could be brought 
about in this way. 


CO-OPERATION ON CURRENT COLLECTORS 


A considerable amount of thought 
and discussion was given to the neces- 
sity of effecting close co-operation 
between the committee on power trans- 
mission and distribution and the com- 
mittee on equipment for the study of 
current collect’on and current collectors. 
There is a close relationship between 
trolley wire wear and the collection of 
current. In fact, the tvpe and condi- 
tion of the current collector is very 
much more important in connection 
with the trolley wire than it is in con- 
nection with the car itself. Ordi- 
narily, trolley wire wear is caused 
primarily by the col'ection of current 
rather than by the friction between the 
wire and the current collector. This 
ratio is, from actual experience, known 
to be more than 10 to 1; that is, trol- 
ley wire wears away more than 10 
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times as fast due to the collect’on of 
zurrent, than it does from the friction 
of! the collector. When the collection 
of current wears away the trolley wire 
more than 10 times as fast as the mere 
passing of the co'lector over the wire, 


the effect of an arcing wheel can 


readily be appreciated. 

A consideration of the relation be- 
tween the annual costs for trolley wire 
renewals and maintenance and the 
annual costs for collectors will show 
the importance of cons dering the col- 
lector from the standpoint of the effect 
on the trol'ey wire. On one large prop- 
erty the annual cost of trolley wire 
maintenance and renewals is approxi- 
mately $100,000 and the annual cost 
for trolley whee's $5,000. The fallacy 
of trying to increase mileage on trol- 
ley wheels at the expense of trolley 
wire is quite evident from’ these 
figures. A saving of 10 per cent on 
the trolley wire would pay the annual 
trolley wheel cost twice over. 

At the first meeting of the commit- 
tee in December, 1923, a request was 
made for a joint meeting between the 
sub-committee on trolley wire wear and 
the sub committee on current collectors 
of the committee on equipment. Two 
meetings were held during the year 
and arrangements were made to secure 
information. On the whole, excellent 
co-operation was obtained by these 
joint meetings. The relation betweer 
trolley wire wear. and current collectors 
is so close and the subjects so important 
that it mght be desirable to have a 
special committee consider this subject 
alone. 


STANDARD SPECIFICATION FOR 
TROLLEY WIRE 


In the preparation of a standard 
specification for trolley wire, the com- 
mittee has endeavored to bring about 
an agreement with the A. S. T. M. so 
that thcre will be no obstacles to the 
acceptance of such a specification by 
the A. ES. C. It is recommended 
that (1) The study of trolley wire wear 
be continued includ’ng the causes of 
wear and failure, using the program 
and methods suggested in this report; 
(2) a table be prepared giving the ten- 
sion at which various sizes and kinds of 
trolley wire should be installed at cer- 
tain temperatures; (3) a specification 
be prepared jointly wth the A. S. T. M. 
for alloy trolley wires; (4) co-opera- 
tion with the equipment committee in 
the study of current collectors be con- 
tinued. 

Subject No. 7—Temporary Connec- 
tions to Trolley Wire.—The subject of 


temporary connections to trolley wire 


was continued from last year. In- 
quiries sent to a number of power dis- 
tribution men ind cate that last year’s 
report has caused closer attention to 
be given to injury to trolley wire from 
inadequate connections. To d>termine 
the damage that such connections cause 
to trolley wire, V. S. Allen, a senior in 
electrical engineering at Purdue Uni- 
versity, conducted a ser’es of tests that 
wi'l point out the damage that an in- 
adequate connection will cause to 
tiolley wire. 

The results indicated that the hook 
type of contact should be satisfactory 
for apparatus requiring small currents 
up to 40 or 50 amp., provided they 
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have a contact surface along the wire 
of at least 14 in. and are made of brass, 
bronze or similar metal. 

It will be noted that the above tests 
were made with a generator voltage of 
115 vo'ts and that the current values 
ran up to only 130 amp. In street ra 1- 
way practice, where 600 volts is used 
and where the current values run as 
high as 250 to 300 amp. for certain 
ciasses of equipment, we would expect 
that the damage to the trolley wire 
would be considerably greater - than 
found in these tests. 

The tests indicate that the contactor 
made of bronze fingers is the only one 
entirely satisfactory for the vlotage and 
current values used in this test, and 
corroborates the recommendation in the 
1923 report of the committee on power 
distr’ bution that some of the heavier 
types of contactors, which are shown 
in that report, should be used for ap- 
paratus requiring over, say, 40 or 50 
amp. 

It is fe't that with the information 
as to types of contactors available, as 
was shown in last year’s report, and 
the data heretofore shown on the dam- 
age than can be done to trolley wire by 
inadequate connections, this subject has 
presented sufficient data to power dis- 
tribution men so that they can safe- 
guard ther lines from this source of 
trouble. 

It is recommended that t!.c subject 
be reassigned to next year's commit- 
tee with instructions to prepare a sec- 
tion for the Manual on a recommended 
practice for making tempsrary con- 
nections tc trolley wire. 

Subject No. 8—Overhead Constric- 
tion for Trackless Trolleys.—There have 
been no new developments during the 
past year on this class of overhead 
line. The sub-committee recommends 
that this subject be continued for the 
next year. 

Subjects No. 9 and 10—Review the 
Existing Sections of the Manual—aAll 
of the existing sections of the Manual 
were carefully reviewed during the 
year 1923 so that there was no revision 
necessary, except in co-operation with 
the manual committee during the year. 
It is recommended that next year’s 
committee review existing sections of 
the Manual and keep it up to date. 

Lhe committee recommends that the 
subject of signal standards be as- 
signed to next year’s committee for 
study and report. ; 

Subject No. 11—IJnductive Co-ordina- 
tion—This committee was organized 
in order to keep the power transmis- 
sion and distribution committee in 
touch with the work of the American 
committee on inductive co-ordination 
and to furn’sh to our representatives 
on that committee such data as they 
may require from time to time. 

The American committee was or- 
ganized during the year but did not 
begin to function actively; therefore, no 
work has been required of the sub- 
committee. It is recommended that the 
subject be assigned to next year’s com- 
mittee so that information may be fur- 
n‘shed when called for. 

The report was signed by J. Walter 
Allen, R. L. Al'en, S. H. Anderson, S. M. 
Day, Leslie E. Delf. James H. Drew, 
Ralph W. Eaton. D. D. Ewing, Charles 
Gilman, H. W. Griffin, C. L. Hancock, 
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H. D. Hawks, C. J. Hixson, Adrian 
Hughes, Jr., John Leisenring, H. 8. 
Murphy, Carl P. Nachod, J. F. Neild, 
H. A. Pharo, W. J. Quinn, W. Schaake, 
A. Schlesinger, J. M. Waldron, F. J. 
White, G. I. Wright, M. B. Rosevear, 
sponsor; Frank McVittie, vice-chair- 
man, and C. H. Jones, chairman. 


DISCUSSION ON POWER DISTRIBUTION 


H. H. George emphasized the appeal 
that the committee has made to mem- 
ber companies to co-operate by sending 
in data and information requested, so 
that it can furnish to the industry com- 
prehensive recommendations of pre- 
ferred practices. Mr. Rosevear called 
the convention’s attention to the excel- 
lent work performed, which indicated 
that although few definite recommenda- 
tions were included this year, they 
probably would be ready to present 
next year. The report was accepted 
as read. 

W. E. Bryan, superintendent of 
power United Railways of St. Louis, 
read the report of the special commit- 
tce cn automatic substations. He 
called attention to the curves present- 
ed in the appendix, explaining their 
use and the difficulty in grouping and 
interpolation which the committee 
experienced in drawing them. 


Economics of Automatic 
Substations 


The committee last year submitted a 
report outlining two separate methods 
of dealing with the subject. The first 
method was of an analytical nature, 
while the second method was an e!abo- 
ration of what might be termed the 
practical, or “cut and try,” method 
used by previous committees. 

The “cut and try” method has been 
adequately covered in the report of last 
year. The analytical method is espe- 
cially applicable to the study of large 
areas, for the reason that once the 
tables and graphs have been worked 
out for any particular problem, a num- 
ber of solutions covering districts of 
various load densities are immediately 
avai’able. The method, which is chiefly 
the work of E. H. Scofield, represents 
quite an advance over that presented 
in last year’s report, although the pos- 
sibilities of this form of study have 
not, by any means, been exhausted. 

The comparison and conclusions out- 
lined may be applied to any specific 
problem by a simple reference to the 
load demand and density of distribution 
(or average distance of feed) provided 
that the foundation data, costs and op- 
erating restrictions are applicable to 
the particular locality. 

The costs to be considered are sub- 
divided into conversion costs, which are 
dependent upon the capacity and char- 
acter of equipment in the station, and 
distribution costs, which are dependent 


‘upon and directly proportional to the 


average distance of feed. 

Average Distance of Feed. — Since 
distribution feeders ordinarily follow 
existing streets, which in general cross 
at right angles, the average length of 
feeder to supply a rectangular area of 
uniform density, from a station located 
at the center of the area, is one-fourth 
the sum of the two sides of the rectan- 
ge. For a square, the average is one- 
half the length of a side. 
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In a study of a large area of non- 
uniform load density, it is necessary 
first to divide the area into smaller 
areas, each having a comparatively 
uniform load density. These areas can 
then be divided into smaller areas, the 
size of which will depend upon the 
capacity of the stations by which they 
are to be fed. The average feeding 
distance for areas of the same size, fed 
by stations located at the centers, 
varies to some extent with the shape of 
the area. It is evident, then, that the 
distribution cost (being dependent upon 
the average feeding distance) must be 
less for areas of certain shapes than 
for areas of other shapes. 

Tables were included showing costs 
for various schemes of operation and 
grouping of units, as follows: (1) One- 
unit stations, all stations operating 24 
hours per day; (2) one-unit stations, 
only half of the stations operating on 
light load; (3) two-unit stations; (4) 
three-unit stations. Under each plan 
of operation listed above costs are 
shown for units ranging in size from 
500 kw. to 4,000 kw. 

The tables list the various items 
necessary to the determination of an- 
nual station cost, and annual distribu- 
tion cost for an average distance of 
feed of 1,000 ft. 

To provide a ready means of making 
comparisons for areas of the same load 
density, a chart has been prepared 
from the data in the tables. This chart 
shows total conversion and distribution 
cost plotted against average feeding 
distance and also against area, since 
there is a definite relationship between 
the two latter factors. Six separate 
groups of curves illustrate costs for 
six different values of load density, and 
in each group are four curves corre- 
sponding to the four methods of station 
operation assumed. 

The committee had expected to pre- 
sent, as part of the present report, the 
results of its studies on the question of 
loss factor. It had also expected to 
elaborate on what has been presented 
above, as to the effect of load areas of 
various shapes, station patterns, etc. 
The study of these subjects has not, 
however, been concluded. Further- 
more, in view of the increasing use of 
automatic stations, new considerations 
of an economic nature will undoubtedly 
present themselves as new problems are 
encountered. For these reasons the 
committee recommends that this sub- 
ject be continued for at least another 
year. 

The report was signed by L. D. Bale, 
C. A. Butcher, Adrian Hughes, Jr., F. 
W. Peters, R. H. Rice, E. H. Scofield, 
sponsor; C. H. Jones, vice-chairman, 
and W. E. Bryan, chairman. 

As a member of the committee and 
the one directly responsible for the 
continuance of the subject last year, 
Ralph H. Rice, board of supervising 
engineers Chicago traction, opened the 
discussion. He explained that the com- 
mittee was endeavoring to obtain a 
general analytical solution or equation 
by which it would be possible to deter- 
mine the economical size, number of 
units, and location of substations. He 
stated that the various fixed and opera- 
ting charges had been incorporated into 
an equation in such a manner that 
would lend itself readily to different 
problems. 
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J. F. Neild, electrical superintendent 
Toronto Transportation Commission, 
expressed his interest in the yardstick 
idea formulated by the committee. By 
this means a cost figure could be ob- 
tained so that the exact amount of 
money needed for a project could be 
appropriated. The report was accepted. 

The report of the committee on pur- 
chases and stores was presented by 
Jackson P. Dick, assistant to vice-presi- 


dent Georgia Kailway & Power Com- 


pany. As this report is included in the 
account of the purchases and _ stores 
meeting held on Tuesday, October 
7, it will not be repeated here. } 
Action by the standards committee 
on certain recommendations is included 
in the abstracted report of that commit- 
tee. Mr. Dick explained the advan- 
tages of the independent meetings and 
urged that the engineering association 
would continue to allow this. _ : 
Charles R. Harte construction engi- 
neer the Connecticut Company, read 
the report of the committee on resolu- 
tions, an abstract of which follows: 


Resolutions 


The committee on resolutions ex- 
pressed the thanks of the association 
to President Johnson, Secretary Welsh, 
Special Engineer Hecker and to the 
standing and special committees for 
the service which has made possible 
the excellence of this year’s meeting. 
The work of the manufacturers was 
commended for providing exhibits il- 
lustrative of engineering developments 
in the electric railway field and in the 
bus transportation field that far ex- 
ceed in number and quality anything 
ever before attempted. 

The thanks of the association were 
expressed to the committee on foreign 
operations and especially to President 
Johnson for the excellent work ac- 
complished. While the findings of that 
committee’s report indicate that in ma- 
terial progress the electric railway in- 
dustry in America is, generally speak- 
ing, superior to that in European coun- 
tries, this should not prevent us from 
appreciating the practices in which 
those countries excel. 

The displays of the association illus- 
trating the applications of its standards 
to current practice were commended, 
as were the efforts of the headquarters 
staff, and the member companies and 
manufacturers which furnished ma- 
terial for display. 

The untiring efforts of Mr. Hecker 
and others at headquarters during the 
absence of Secretary Welsh as a mem- 
ber of the committee on foreign opera- 
tion were commended. 

The appreciation of the work of the 
committee on Engineering Manual in 
revising the Manual was expressed, 
and it was stated that much credit 
was due Mr. Hecker for his part in 
preparing the material. 

While the work of the committee on 
welded rail joints has not proceeded as 
rapidly as had been anticipated, ap- 
preciation of the assistance of mem- 
bers in furthering the progress of this 
work was expressed. 

A resolution of regret was ex- 
pressed for the death of Past-President 
E. W. Olds, one of the organizers of 
the Engineering Association, who died 
during the year, and the secretary was 
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instructed to send a copy of the reso- 
lution to his family. af 
The report was signed by Morris 
Buck, Daniel Durie and Charles Rufus 
Harte, chairman. , 
- Nominations were read by H. H. 
George. The following officers were 
then elected unanimously: 
President, C. H. Clark; first vice- 
president, R. CC. Cram; _— second 
vice-president, C. R. Harte; third vice- 


president, Daniel Durie; secretary- 
treasurer, J. W. Welsh. Executive 
Committee: The above officers and 


R. H. Dalgleish, E. H. Scofield, M. B. 
Rosevear and F. H. Miller. 

After all of the officers had been 
conducted tothe platform, past-presi- 
dent H. H. Adams, spoke of the good 
work of president-elect C. H. Clark. 
Retiring President H. A. Johnson 
expressed his appreciation of the co- 
operation manifested by the associa- 
tion during the past year and urged 
the members to continue the good work 
under the leadership of Mr. Clark. 
Replying, Mr. Clark said: 

“Our retiring president, Mr. John- 


~ son, has certainly set a high mark for 


me to reach as his successor. Each and 
every year we think that we are near- 


ing perfection in the engineering divi- | ; 


sion and yet we still find that there 
are a great many improvements to be 
made, standards to make and modify 
as the study goes along. A good ex- 
ecutive will divide his work among his 
cabinet, and each member of the cabi- 
net according to his training will assign 
his allotment to others. Our Mr. 
Johnson planned accordingly and I see 
no reason to make any changes in his 
policy. We have some excellent men 
in our association, in fact the brains 
of the country in street railway engi- 
neering are here. It will be my duty 
to try to get them to co-operate and 
show the rest of the industry how to 
do it right, economically and quickly. 
I wish I could impress all managers 
with the wisdom of sending their 
engineers to these conventions. 
expense is small compared with the 
value of the knowledge they may ac- 
quire by coming in contact with other 
engineers and exchanging ideas. Our 
retiring president has had the best of 
support from this body and I trust 
that the incoming adminstration will 
be treated likewise. ‘In union there 
is strength.’ ” 

Brief addresses were made by the 
other elected officers and executive com- 
mittee members. Presentation of the 
past-president’s badge to’ Mr. Johnson 
by President Clark preceded the motion 
to adjourn. 


The committee on subjects of the 


Engineering Association prepared a re- 
port covering the proposed subjects for 
next year. This was printed in advance 
and sent to the membership of the 
Engineering Association. It will be 
acted upon at the first meeting of the 
newly elected executive committee. An 
abstract follows: 


Subjects 


The work of the committee on Engi- 
neering Manual has shown the definite 
need for a more thorough yearly re- 
view by the several committees of exist- 
ing standards, recommendations and 
miscellaneous practices than has here- 
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tofore been obtained. If we are to 
maintain a high standing as a careful, 
thorough, progressive engineering body, 
we cannot afford to let our standard- 
ization work deteriorate through fail- 
ure to keep even with current practices 
and the progress in the electric railway 
- engineering field. 

In order that the several committees 
may be impressed with its importance, 
your committee has placed the subject 
of “Review of Existing Standards” as 
the first subject assigned to each com- 
mittee. ; 

It is believed that a careful study 
should be made of the causes which 
have led to delayed or improperly pre- 
pared reports with the view toward 
changes, if necessary, in rules and reg- 
ulations governing the preparation and 
submission of reports, which will tend 
to overcome these difficulties. In this 
connection, the suggestion has been 
made that the chairman of the several 
committees be requested to attend a 
meeting of the executive committee to 
be held either during the convention 
or within a very short period there- 
after, at which meeting the methods of 
preparing reports and conducting effec- 
tive committee work may be discussed. 
Such a meeting should result in a bet- 
ter understanding of these important 
factors in cormmittee work. 

The attention of the committee was 
called to the apparent need for the 
formation of a correlating committee 
somewhat on the order of a committee 
of like title in the American Engineer- 
ing Standards Committee. The duty 
of such a committee would be to co- 
ordinate the work of our association 
with that of other bodies in order to 
minimize duplication of effort in the 
study of subjects wherein there is a 
joint interest. 

The specific report on the proposed 
assignment of subjects for the 1925 
committees follows as an appendix. ‘+ 

The report was signed by Morris 
Buck, R. H. Dalgleish, Daniel Durie, 
Charles R. Harte, R. C. Cram, chair- 
man. 


PROPOSED SUBJECT ASSIGNMENTS FOR 
1925 COMMITTEES 


Automatic Substations —It was rec- 
ommended that the committee be con- 
tinued and directed to elaborate upon 
its 1924 report in connection with mat- 
_ters of loss factor, effect of varying 
shapes of load areas, station patterns 
and new features of an _ economic 
nature. 

Buildings and Structures.—The fol- 
lowing subjects were recommended: 
(1) Review of existing standards and 
recommendations; (2) continue study 
of design of buildings for proper main- 
tenance and storage of buses; (8) de- 
sign of terminals for bus operation; 
(4) carhouse and car shop standards. 
Co-operate with C. F. P. A. committee 
on carhouses and car shop standards. 

Carhouse and Car Wiring Rules of 
the National Electrical Code.——It was 
recommended that this committee con- 
tinue work, in co-operation with the 
No PAS 

Engineering-Accounting.—It was rec- 
ommended that the subject of “Further 
Subdivision of A. C. C. Accounts to 
Include Equipment and Other Accounts 
Not Now Subdivided” be assigned to 


‘and their effect on trolley wire; 


the joint committee on engineering- 
accounting. 

Engineering Symbols.—It was recom- 
mended that the special committee on 


‘engineering symbols be continued. 


Equipment.—The following subjects 
were recommended: (1) Review of ex- 
isting standards and recommendations; 
(2) study design of hand-brake equip- 
ment with foundation brake rigging 
with view toward standardization; (3) 
study methods of car painting; (4) 
motor coach design problem. Consider 
motor coach standardization in co-oper- 
ation with Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers; (5) devices for trolley contact. 
Co-operate with committee on power 
distribution and transmission. 

Power Generation and Conversion.— 
The following subjects were recom- 
mended: (1) Revision of existing 
standards and recommendations; (2) 
continue study of uniform methods for 
recording failures of power apparatus 
and interruptions to service originating 


within the generator or substation; (38) ~ 


continue study of existing practices in 
design and operation of automatic sub- 
stations, including subjects of remote 
supervisory control; (4) ventilation of 
and reduction of noise in operation 
of automatic substation; (5) prepare 
specifications for high tensile strength 
bolts for use on superheated steam 
pipe lines. 

Heavy Electric Traction—It was 
recommended that the following sub- 
jects be reassigned: (1) Review of 
existing standards; (2) revise and pub- 
lish the bibliography on heavy electric 
traction and electrification data; (3) 
collect data on (a) branch line electri- 
fication, (b) self-propelled cars, and 
storage-battery locomotives for yard 
work, 

Power Transmission: and Distribu- 
tion.—The following subjects were rec- 
ommended: (1)review existing stand- 
ards and recommendations, including 
the sections on block signals and on 
concrete pole design; (2) prepare speci- 
fications, (a) for catenary overhead 
construction, (b) for materials used 
in catenary overhead construction; (3) 
trolley wire wear and composition— 
(a) study composition and wear, (b) 
study causes of breakage other than 
wear, (c) devices for trolley contact 
(4) 
devices for temporary connections to 
trolley wire; (5) overhead construc- 
tion for trackless trolleys; (6) in- 
ductive co-ordination; (7) the return 
circuit, including track bonding; (8) 
study of uniform methods for recording 
failures of power apparatus and inter- 
ruptions to service originating in the 
transmission and distribution system. 

Purchases and Stores.—The follow- 
ing subjects were recommended: (1) 
review of. existing standards, recom- 
mendations and miscellaneous methods 
and practices; (2) present information 
and study as to economies to be gained 
through centralization of stores in cen- 
tral service building; (3) standardiza- 
tion of forms used and routine methods 
to be followed in the purchasing de- 
partment and stores department. Also 
recommend method for handling of 
freight and express bills; (4) co-ordi- 
nation of materials and supplies with 
the operating budget. 

Proposed Committee on Rail Corru- 
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gation.—The committee on subjects rec- 
ommended that a special committee of 
perhaps five members be raised to 
study and report on the subject of rail 
corrugation, to be known as the com- 
mittee on rail corrugation. 

Unification of Car Design.—It was 
recommended that this committee be 
continued. 

Way Matters—tThe following sub- 
jects were recommended: (1) Review 
of existing standards; (2) standard- 
ization of frogs, tongue switches and 
hard centers for special trackwork; (3) 
investigation of all forms of welded 
rail joints in co-operation with the 
committee on welded rail joints; (4) 
surface hardening of rails at the mill 
and in the street; (5) design and spe- 
cifications for electric over steam rail- 
road crossings; (6) report on are weld- 
ing processes for repairs to rails and 
manganese steel; (7) design of substi- 
tute ties. 

Wood Preservation.—The following 
subjects were recommended: (1) Re- 
view of existing standards; (2) speci- 
fications for open tank treatment of 
wood poles; (8) specifications for 
brush treatment of wooden poles; (4) 
specification for pressure treatment of 
wooden poles; (5) report on methods 
of increasing life of timber by other 
means than application of preserva- 
tives; (6) report on other preserva- 
tives aside from creosote, carbolineum, 
zinc, chloride, etc., which may be used 
for preservation of timber; (7) pre- 
pare forms and recommend methods 
for keeping continuous records of per- 
formance of treated timber. 

Special Committee on Air Reservoir 
Specifications to Co-operate with the 
A. S. M,. H.—It was recommended that 
this committee be continued. 

Unit Method of Voting on Standards. 
—The committee on subjects recom- 
mends that the present committee be 
discharged and that the subject be 
taken up within the executive commit- 
tee by assignment to a sub-committee 
of that body. 

Committee to Co-operate on Subject 
of Standardization with U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce.—It was recom- 
mended that the committee be con- 
tinued. . 

The report of the committee on stand- 
ards was printed in advance and dis- 
tributed to the members of the Engi- 
neering Association. It was not read 
in full at the sessions of the convention, 
but Chairman Harte indicated the ac- 
tion of the standards committee im- 
mediately following the presentation of 
each recommendation of a committee 
requiring action of the standards com- 
mittee. An abstract of those parts of the 
report of particular interest follows: 


Standards 
The report of the committee on stand- 
ards, Charles R. Harte, chairman, 


was presented in sections after each 
committee report had been accepted as 
a whole. The recommendations of the 
various committees were in general 
approved. The action taken by the 
standards committee other than ap- 
proval was as follows: 

Buildings and Structures.—The rec- 
ommendation that Figs. 6, 7 and 8 of 
this committee’s report, together with 
the fundamental design data, be 
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adopted as miscellaneous methods and 
practices was disapproved and the re- 
port was referred back for interpreta- 
tion. 

Purchases and Stores.—It was held 
that material submitted under the head 
of “Proper place for the purchasing 
and stores departments” for adoption 
as a recommended practice involved 
matters of po icy outside the jurisdic- 
tion of the Engineering Association. 
The matter was referred back to the 
originating committee for revision of 
its recommendation. 

Car and Carhouse Wiring. — The 
recommendation of this committee that 
the rules submitted covering car and 
carhouse wiring be adopted tentatively 
for the coming year and that the com- 
mittee be continued and empowered to 
co-operate with the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association in the preparation 
of final rules was approved with the 
understanding that the tentative rules 
would replace Manual section B20)-23. 

Equipment.— A number of miscel- 
laneous methods and practices with- 
drawn in 1923 were revised by this 
committee. They were approved for 
use in the Manual with minor changes. 

Approval of revised design of brake 
shoes, heads and keys recommended 
as standard for the new standard wheel 
contours, replacing present E1-21, was 
deferred pending correction of errors 
in the drawings. 

Wood Preservation. — Discussion of 
proposed changes in Manual Section 
WP100-23 and WP101-23 disc’osed that 
certain modifications might be desir- 
able to clarify the situation. Action 
was, therefore, withheld pending action 
by the convention and the chairman 
was instructed to prepare amendments 
for submission on the convention floor. 

Power Transmission and Distribu- 
tion —The recommendation of this com- 
mittee that the designs submitted cov- 
ering the ruling dimensions of three 
types of trough suspension be adopted 
as standard was modified to approval 
as a recommended standard, it being 
held that a new design should never 
be introduced as standard unless justi- 
fied by extensive use. 

The report of the standards com- 
mittee was signed by H. L. Andrews, 
C. C. Beck, J. A. Brooks, C. H. Clark, 
L. C. Datz, W. G. Gove, C. G. Keen, 
C. S. Kimba’l, John Lindall, H. H. Nor- 
ris, F. R. Phillips, Martin Schreiber, 
N. W. Storer, N. B. Trist and Charles 
R. Harte, chairman. 


Meeting on Bus Standards 


A MEETING was held in Engineer- 
fi ing Hall Monday morning of a 
joint committee of the equipment com- 
mittee of the Engineering Association 
and a special committee on bus stand- 
ardization of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers. The purpose was to see 
what could be done in the direction of 
standardizing bus design. Frank H. 
Miller, vice-president in charge of en- 
gineering Louisville Railway, acted as 
chairman. R. S. Burnett, standards 
manager of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers,. was present to represent 
that organization, and P. V. C. See, 
superintendent of equipment Northern 
Ohio Traction & Light Company, also 
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occupied a seat on the platform. Mr. 
Burnett offered a compilation of dimen- 
sions representing present practice. A 
preliminary study of the work under- 
taken by this joint committee is con- 
tained in the report this year of the 
equipment committee of the Engineer- 
ing Association. j 

One purpose of taking action at this 
time is the interest of the Board of 
Public Utility Commissioners of the 
State of New Jersey in the matter of 
formu'ating detailed specifications for 
bus design. In fact, under the direction 
of the board, certain tentative specifica- 
tions have been drafted by the officials 
in each city in New Jersey charged 
with the supervision of bus operation. 
These specifications were discussed at 
the meeting Monday morning and are 
to be considered by the commission at 
a public hearing shortly after Dec. 1. 

The point was brought out at the 
meeting that other states had estab- 
lished certain minor operating require- 
ments for motor buses and that if the 
New Jersey specifications were adopted 
they might be copied by other states. 
Massachusetts has conducted tests 
on headlights and brakes and has al- 
ready issued specifications for head- 
lights. 

A joint committee will review the 
situation and be prepared to be repre- 
sented at the forthcoming hearing of 
the New Jersey commission. The in- 
coming chairman of the equipment 
committee of the Engineering Associa- 
tion and the Society of Automotive 
Engineers will appoint the committee. 


T. C. Cherry 


C. CHERRY, the new president 
- of the American Electric Railway 
Transportation & Traffic Association, 
is a man of wide attainments. Although 
he entered railway work at the bot- 
tom, so to speak, he had four years of 
work at Syracuse University and the 
Syracuse Law School. Thus equipped 
he became a timekeeper on construc- 
tion and track work. His next job 
was rodman with the Syracuse Rapid 
Transit Company. Two years later 
he was made superintendent of track 
of that company. Still later, in 1900, 
Mr. Cherry went to Lorain, Ohio, as 
superintendent of construction of lines 
and served as dispatcher on the Lorain 
Street Railway. From August, 1901, 
to December, 1908, he was general 
manager of the company. 

Later Mr. Cherry served as superin- 
tendent of the Saginaw Valley Trac- 
tion, Light & Gas Company, and still 
later as general manager of the Ohio 
Central Traction Company.  Subse- 
quently he became connected with the 
Buffalo & Lake Erie Traction Company 
as general superintendent. He served 
with that company for three years. In 
1912 he was made superintendent of 
the Utica & Mohawk Valley Railway, 
but resigned three years later to be- 
come general manager of the Schenec- 
tady traction system. 

In 1915 Mr. Cherry joined Allen & 
Peck as general manager of the An- 
napolis Short Line. In 1916 he joined 
the Auburn & Syracuse Railroad and 
in the following year. was appointed 
general manager for the receiver of 
the Beebe, with the exception of the 
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Auburn & Syracuse, which remained 
separate. Upon the discharge of the 
receiver Mr. Cherry was appointed vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Rochester & Syracuse Railroad. This 
position he stili holds. He is also presi- 
dent of the Auburn & Syracuse Electric 
Railroad, president and general man- 
ager of the Syracuse & Northern Rail- 
road and vice-president of Peck, Shan- 
nahan & Cherry, Inc., management 
engineers. In 1920 Mr. Cherry was 
president of the New York Electric 
Railway Association. Mr. Cherry was 
born in 1876. 


C3 H. Clark 


HARLES H. CLARK, the new pres- 

ident of the American Electric 
Railway Engineering Association, has 
been engineer of the Cleveland Railway 
since 1910. His career, particularly 
his ear-y career was in many ways 
spectacular. Although Mr. Clark was 
graduated from Cornell University in 
1892 he really started in to work when 
only twelve years old as a water boy 
on the West Shore Railroad. This was 
in 1882. Nothing seems to have 
daunted’ him. He worked and studied 
and studied and worked until he was 
graduated from high school in 1887. 

Charlie Clark, as he is now famil- 

iariy known, had no idea of remaining 
content with that achievement. Imme- 
diately after his graduation from high 
school he went to work as a timekeeper 
for T. W. Harris, the contractor who 
was then building the Wood awn and 
Butternut Street railway in Syracuse. 
In this way he was able to finance 
his start at Cornell. While studying 
there he worked through vacations for 
Mr. Harris in Boston and White Plains. 
Following his graduation from Cornell 
University he began his railway career 
in the manufacturing end of the busi- 
ness with Wiliam Wharton, Jr, & 
Company as draftsman. He was super- 
intendent of the Grays Ferry line in 
Philadelphia and made numerous sur- 
veys for railway lines in and outside 
of that city. In 1894 he was gradu- 
ated into the managerial class in 
charge of the electric railway between 
Mauch Chunk and Tamaqua, Pa. He 
next returned to the employ of Mr. 
Harris and assisted in building the rail- 
ways in Scranton, Swedeland, Troy, 
Norristown, New York and Washington. 
From this work he drifted into gen- 
eral engineering and was..engaged in 
the work of helping to build the Tren- 
ton Fals dam. In 1901 he returned . 
to street railway work as chief engi- 
neer of the Utica & Mohawk Valley 
Railroad and remained with that com- 
pany for two years. Then he went to 
Cleveland, but during the franchise 
fight there in which Tom Johnson was 
one of the contending factors Mr. 
Clark went to the International Rail- 
way, Buffalo, for a short while. In 
1908 he became chief engineer of the 
New York & North Shore Traction 
Company, Mineola, of which John J. 
Stan’ey, the president president of the 
Cleveland Railway, was then presi- 
dent. Mr. C ark next filled in for two 
months in work at Rochester, N. Y. In 
1910 he returned to the Cleveland Rail- 
way as chief engineer. ~ 
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T. & T. Association Proceedings 


- Attention Has Been Concentrated Curing the Past Year on Four Subjects—Progress in Acci- 


dent Prevention Is Told—Publicity Men Describe Their Methods—Eus Data 
Is Submitted—Traffic Congestion Is Discussed 


velopment of new business were 

the topics considered both in the 
formal papers and discussions by the 
Traffic and Transportation men at the 
opening session on Monday, Oct. 6. 


President's Address 


In opening the meeting of the Tfans- 
portation & Traffic Association Presi- 
dent J. K. Punderford urged full 
attendance at the meetings. A sug- 
gestion of this year’s executive com- 
mittee which he believes will materially 
assist in editing reports of the several 
committees is that each chairman 
prepare a sufficient number of copies 
of his report so that one can be sent 
to each member of the executive com- 
mittee and the sponsor as early as 
possible after July 1. This will permit 
each member to make such corrections 
or suggestions as seem advisable for 
consideration by the executive com- 
mittee. Continuing, Mr. Punderford 
said in part: 

The committee on accident preven- 
tion has secured a large amount of 
data from member companies, and is 
able to make some very interesting 
tabulations of accident statistics cover- 
ing the years 1922 and 1923, showing 
an increase in the different types of 
accidents disproportionate to the in- 
crease in number of car-miles operated 
and the great need for earnest en- 
deavor to improve the situation. 

The report of the committee on de- 
velopment of new business indicates 
that the passenger traffic is still the 
mainstay of the electric lines. 

The committee on relief of traffic 
congestion has dealt with what I be- 
lieve to be one of the most, if not the 
most, important problems for municipal 
governments and street railways to 
solve. Ten years ago street congestion 
in the majority of our cities was not 
very serious, and as most street rail- 
ways are not operating any more units 
than they did ten years ago it is ob- 
vious that the conditions have been 
produced by the large growth of the 
use of motor vehicles. When it is 
considered that during the rush hour, 
when congestion is the worst, from six 
to ten times the street area is taken 
to transport a passenger in a privately 
owned automobile to that taken for the 
conveyance of passengers in_ street 
cars, not to mention the limit to traffic 
flow due to the narrow streets caused 
by parked automobiles, it is obvious 
that any material relief at any prac- 
ticable expense must be by regulation 
of the automobile. This subject affects 
nearly all branches of the street rail- 
way industry inasmuch as it has a 
direct bearing on the economics of 
schedules, with the incident effect on 


A vecopme prevention and the de- 


-one-man car operation. 


J. K. Punderforé 
Retiring President 


the amount of riding and the expense 
of operating an unnecessarily large 
number of cars to maintain a certain 
headway. The accident hazard also 
enters into the situation: to a large 
degree. 

The committeé on trackless vehicle 
operation has brought up to date sta- 
tistical data concerning the use of 
trackless vehicles, with a large increase 
in companies furnishing data, which 
should be valuable to the industry. 

One subject which I feel is worthy 
of considerable attention is that of 
Many roads 
have been able to offset to a degree 
high wage costs, and in fact some to 
such an extent as to permit continued 
operation rather than abandonment of 
certain lines by one-man operation. 
The public as yet has not appreciated 
that such economies in operation are 
in the public interest and is rather 
inclined to agree with the opposition 
of the men to their extended use, not 
realizing that they must ultimately 
pay for any waste in operating’ costs 
which will be reflected in the rate of 
fare and service, and that one-man 
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President-Elect 


operation is one of the elements to 
assist in continued operation and at 
lower carfare than would be possible 
with two-man operation. Most com- 
panies are able to show that such 
operation has not been attended with 
increased personal injuries but in fact 
material decreases, another item of 
lessened wasteful expenditures in addi- 
tion to the saving in platform cost. 

As most of us know, although the 
motormen and conductors have, through 
aldermanic committees and legislative 
bodies, attempted to restrict the use 
of one-man cars, when given an op- 
portunity they have frequently bid in 
one-man car runs to obtain the four 
or five dollars increase in weekly 
wage. I believe we should use all 
proper methods to awaken the public 
and the men themselves to their per- 
sonal interest in the extended use of 
one-man operation. 

Time has been allotted to the Ad- 
vertising and~ Publicity Section which 
we believe will be helpful in showing 
the industry what is being accom- 
plished by this department. 

I wish at this time to express my 
deep appreciation for the sincere and 
thoughtful work that has been done 
by members of the different committees 
and to express my great obligation to 
Secretary Welsh and his competent 
staff. 

Secretary Welsh was called upon to 
read the reports of the executive com- 
mittee and the  secretary-treasurer. 
The former was read by title only as it 
will be published in the Proceedings, 
but the latter was read in full by Sec- 
retary Welsh. This disclosed many in- 
teresting facts and figures relative to 
the work of the association during the 
past year. Through the collection and 
study of data, the committees have de- 
veloped some exceedingly valuable in- 
formation which is presented in the 
various reports. The headquarters 
staff has co-operated with the com- 
mittees in securing information and 
suggesting work for the coming year. 
The report also contained a suggestion 
that more individual memberships be 
taken out by the Traffic and Transporta- 
tion men, for by so doing their names 
would be placed on the association 
mailing: list. 

The report of the committee on acci- 
dent prevention was read by Charles 
W. Chase, president Gary Street Rail- 
way, Gary, Ind. An abstract follows: 


Accident Prevention 


The committee was able to better 
somewhat the result of the previous 
year in the obtaining of these statistics, 
154 companies having responded to the 
questionnaire as against 113 in 1923; 
however, the comparative statistics 
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SID. F COMPANIES REPLYING 
ACCIDENT STATISTICS O ae en ier 


Cost of accidents per 10,000 car-miles oper- 


100,000 passengers 
revenue, free and 


<p 00st jewels ore el ere © . 


earried (including 
transfer passengers) 
Cost of accidents, percentages of gross 


shown in this report as the summary 
of the questionnaire include the sta- 
tistics of only those companies report- 
ing for both the years 1923 and 1922. 
The 154 companies reporting for 1928, 
or for both 1923 and 1922, represent 
36.4 per cent of the electric railway 
mileage, 30.47 per cent of the gross 
receipts, and 33.5 per cent of the 
passengers carried in 1923 by electric 
railways of the United States, and can 
therefore be considered to represent a 
fair average of the experience of the 
industry in the matter of accidents. 
The questionnaire for 1923 establishes 
these important facts: 

The percentage of gross earnings 
expended in cost of accidents in 1923 
was 3.22 per cent, being higher than 
in any year since 1920. 

The total number of accidents of 
those companies reporting ‘for 1923 
and 1922 increased 13.31 per cent. 
Motor vehicular accidents increased 
23.8 per cent. Number of car collisions 


SUMMARY OF REPLIES TO QUESTION 
ON METHODS 


No. of companies 
using method 
Making employee feel responsibility for 
OWN! GCATeEleSSNESS, ..) se sles ass dele we oe 3 
Inspiring employee with will to be care- ' 
IDEA aiete: cio ohc ved Melmavcterslajatove «pets nece et anes sets 
Seeing that equipment is in first class 


operating ‘ConGition |. 0 6c. seca cams 2 
Division of platform men into teams and 
giving a banquet at company’s ex- 
pense to team having lowest number 
of accidents in 
SAO TAU) Pieuane rays onset ahs untae Saeiis altar ele copes 7 
PIOONtHS?  covaaeve si: Mi etre) eee mere 2 
SAMO MEDS | jretenaye tess: Stel ele este taleeadercte laerleiisn> 2 
ATMO NUS! Yas. petel scale sietsia leks tetetemel ale halatice 1 
100.0 scar= miles) 2. aucielesteleieade us seers af 
General educational work, including 
periodical company safety meetings 
and: Sroup! ANStAICtiONN......etacistseisicts + 53 
Personal work to platform men indi- 
WACUSILY © ces citte on Inline aver ous catre ie meneremectebometsts Tas 13 
Nesey Cece onc acne opcouted con Umno 12 
One-man “safety: CALS cece evelpieie orn) oleiele as ci 
Accident-elimination board in _ train- 
LaoVeyaticjmdolevamiat wen renee UIE Cot cid coin 1 
Gold stars given men who operate for 12 
months without accident for which 
TOSPOMSLOL] piss canacey exci yas seers sletenaiele (a ana? ete laee 3 
Stop ‘sigms- oni (cars idOOrS eiiiieese eiecetieue « 1 
AML VErE SIDE Ot: aitus pie seichatarete terior a aneisleeen. 1 
Morit: system (it. Gta resiarstorcssete cl stnaicin ee 2 
Accident prevention placards on cars.. 2 
Accident prevention placards on streets 1 
Co-operation with local safety councils. 5 


Operator of car pays 10 per cent of cost 
of repairs to vehicles where company 
settles and where witnesses’ state- 
ments show that company is at fault. 1 
Monthly safety periodical distributed to 
trainmen 
Display of drawing of horse race with 
movable jockeys representing various 
departments, each jockey being moved 
forward or backward as the number 
of accidents for that department de- 
ereases or increases compared with 
preceding year 
Display of National Safety Council and 
other safety bulletins 
Posting of monthly accident records... 1 
Pin maps at all carhouses showing 


where accidents have occurred ...... 1 
Honor roll without bonus for trainmen 
‘ without accident for which responsible 
LOM AUTONET Ye taceiasreieeh eakete veepsiai ars 1 
Co-operation between employer ana em- 
DIO MOOSE arias ts sete tavedeba toler sibel slated shee ve 5 
Removal of grab handles has almost 
eliminated alighting, and has de- 
creased boarding accidents ......... 1 
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1923 
$148.00 $127.00 $137.24 $143.67 
188.00 170.00 190.21 196.00 

3.2 2.76 3.24 3.22 
$42.20 $38.00 $37.90 $36.10 
3.39 3.32 3.63 3.98 
increased 23.24 per cent. Number of 


fatalities increased 20.44 per cent. — 
The total cost of claims, injuries 
and damages, including safety work, 
increased 8 per cent. The number of 
persons injured increased 2.75 per 
cent. The number of passengers in- 
jured decreased 0.07 per cent. Against 
these outstanding increases in number 
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of accidents and percentage of gross 
earnings we find an increase of gross 
income of the reporting companies of 
8.386 per cent; of the number of pas- 
sengers carried 4.6 per cent; of the 
number of car-miles operated 3.24 per 
cent. These statistics seem to indicate 
that in years of business prosperity 
such as was 1923, there is a general 
letting down of effort to reduce the 
number of accidents. This points to 
the necessity of intensive and per- 
sistent accident prevention work and 
of standardizing and _ systematizing 
such work so that it will carry through 
periods of prosperous operation as well 
as in the lean years of business depres- 
sion. ; 

The accompanying table is based on 
the report of the accident prevention 
committee for 1922 and on the reports 
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of 147 companies in 1923. The accom- 
panying chart shows percentages in- 
crease and decrease from the 1920 
base. From the analysis it is quite 
apparent there is a wide field for fur- 
ther intensive effort in the work of 
accident prevention. A summary of 
the methods reported as being used by 
different companies in accident reduc- 
tion work is also given. 

The committee believes that the 
greatest, danger point, or at least one 
of the greatest which may be most 
easily reached, is that of motor vehicle 
accidents. The psychology of the sit- 
uation is now right for the securing 
of the utmost co-operation from mu- 
nicipal and state authorities, the own- 
ers and drivers of motor vehicles, and 
the public at large. The committee 
therefore makes the following recom- 
mendations: 

1. That a continuous and intensive 
campaign of accident prevention work 
be carried on by each member company. 

2. That such accident prevention 
work should provide: (a) A systematic 
campaign to induce local and state au- 
thorities to- adopt standardized rules 
and regulations for the control of motor 
vehicle traffic. (b) Keeping local au- 
thorities posted on up-to-date methods 
of regulation of vehicular traffic in 
other cities. 

3. That subsequent committees on 
accident prevention should endeavor to 
promulgate a standard classification 
of what elements constitute the cost 
of accidents, so that a uniform report 
of such expense may be obtained from 
each of the reporting companies. 

4, That every operating company 
should consider joining and co-operat- 
ing with the National Safety Council 
in its work of safeguarding human life 
and property. 

5. That reasonable expenditure be 
made by the member companies of the 
industry to insure the greatest possible 
efficiency in safety equipment. 

6. It is recommended that the execu- 
tive committee of the American Asso- 
ciation appoint a committee composed 
of members of the affiliated associa- 
tions to be known as the accident pre- 
vention committee to carry on the study 
of accident prevention. 

The report is signed by M. W. 
Bridges, C. H. Evenson, James Har- 
mon, A. W. Koehler, D. E. Parsons. 


R. M. Reade, S. B. Irelan, W. Phipps, . 


A. Gaboury, C. W. Chase, chairman, 
and E. M. Walker, sponsor. 

John J. Reynolds, claims attorney 
Boston Elevated Railway, presented an 
extended written discussion of the re- 
port, which he said was moderate yet 
convincing. More constructive work 
was needed, as industrial requirements 
never stand still. The influence of the 
automobile on accidents was shown by 
the speaker by means of statistics. 
In Massachusetts, $15,800,000 is spent 
annually as the result of automobile 
accidents. The Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company has published a table 
of the different causes of mortality in 
America showing that except as to 
cancer every case of mortality is going 
down, but that all of the gains result- 
ing from new methods of controlling 
diseases are offset by the ever-rising 
number of deaths on public highways. 
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At the last session of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature a bill was introduced 
to establish a state fund to indemnify 
persons injured in automobile accidents 
where damages could not be obtained 
from the owner of the vehicle causing 
the injury. Stricter regulation of 


‘drivers is most important. 
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While electric railway men may real- 
ize the need for these reforms, they 
should at least take the initiative in 
reporting to the proper authorities the 
more serious automobile accidents in 
connection with electric railways which 
are due to the plain carelessness of 
the persons operating the machine. 
They -can also co-operate with all 
means for impressing the need of 
safety on the public. As regards the 
electric railway itself, the methods 
mentioned by the committee are all 
good, especially 1, 8, 5, and 6, the 
others being really amplifications of 
the latter two. With all is the great 
need of a proper system of discipline, 
rigorously maintained at all times. In 
conclusion, Mr. Reynolds said, the rail- 
ways must not forget that many com- 
panies are adding motor buses to their 
equipment and a close check should be 
kept on all bus accidents, and every 
effort should be made to eliminate them 
as far as possible. 

An informal talk was given by Lewis 
E. MacBrayne, general manager Mas- 
sachusetts Safety Council, upon the 
results of the council’s meeting recently 
held in Louisville, Ky. He urged the 
delegates to stress the fact that in 
causing the large number of accidents 
automobiles are taking away the equiv- 
alent to a dividend which might have 
been paid to the stockholders. 

A report of the committee on the de- 
velopment of new business was pre- 
sented by F. W. Shappert, chairman. 
An abstract follows: 


Development of New Business 


Replies to a questionnaire sent out 
by the committee on development of 
new business were received from a 
fairly representative number of inter- 
urban lines and indicate that the indus- 
try realizes the necessity and need of a 
traffic or sales department. Advertis- 
ing is necessary, but the real business 
getter is the personal touch of the 
traffic department with the traveling 
and shipping public. 

The answers received to a question 
seem to indicate that practically all 
lines were now in the freight business 
and that much importance was being 
placed in its possibilities for building 
up revenues. The report would indi- 
cate that a majority of the lines in the 
Middle West are badly hit by motor- 
bus competition on passenger traffic. 
A few lines have established their own 
bus lines in competition with their own 
cars; the effect, however, on the rail 
revenues is practically the same. 

The passenger traffic is still the 
mainstay of the electric lines, the gen- 
eral average being close to 25 per cent 
freight, 75 per cent passenger, with a 
tendency toward greater increases in 
freight earnings. There are some ex- 
ceptions. Lines between large commer- 
cial centers, or serving a district sub- 
ject to tourist travel, have not felt the 
same slump in passenger travel, espe- 


cially where advantage has been taken 
of the use of better equipment, faster 
and more accommodating schedules 
with a liberal support given to the 
soliciting department. 

The committee felt that due impor- 
tance was not being given to the traffic 
department. It is only through the 
traffic department that real contracts 
and real business are secured. The op- 
erating department must be prepared 
to handle this traffic with the least pos- 
sible delay and it must be handled care- 
fully to avoid damage or loss. The 
traffic man must be familiar with 
tariffs, routes and schedules and be able 
by his personality to secure traffic even 
against odds. 

The following points are made cover- 
ing service in the freight traffic: (a) 
Adequate, accessible and convenient 
terminals; (b) a schedule regularly 
maintained and adapted to the needs of 
the community served; (c) cars, ade- 
quate both as to number and character 
to suit the merchandise carried in the 
particular community; (d) encourage 
new industries to locate on right of way 
of electric lines; (e) arrange competi- 
tive through rates and divisions with 
all possible connecting lines; (f) elimi- 
nate transfer at junction points by ar- 
ranging interchange of equipment, op- 
erating through cars wherever possible; 
(g) encourage and assist in the estab- 
lishment of public relations. With this 
foundation, the traffic department must 
then, (h) become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the customers; (i) in- 
vite all possible suggestions from the 
public for improvement in the service; 
(j) cultivate the acquaintance and the 
friendship of all the teamsters and 
truckers where possible, and eliminate 
to the greatest possible extent their 
complaints; (k) thorough co-operation 
between the operating and traffic de- 
partments and between the operating 
and other supporting departments is 


. necessary to establish and maintain the 


kind of service, “To put it over.” 

The following suggestions are be- 
lieved of value in the handling of 
passenger traffic: (a) Clean, comfort- 
able, well painted passenger cars; (b) 
study the requirements of the prop- 
erty and put into effect such schedules 
as will supply its needs; (c) inaugu- 
rate where possible long distance 
travel, by operating through cars on 
fast limited schedules, as this is the 
only means of inducing long haul-travel 
over the rails; (d) cars should be 
well lighted and made as inviting and 
cheerful as possible; (e) great care 
should be taken to insure reliable serv- 
ice and the maintenance of schedules. 
By these means the regular travel may 
be maintained without loss. 

There is much extra business which 
may be secured if proper efforts are 
made along the following lines: (f) 
Keep in touch through the agents, 
newspapers, and convention guides con- 
cerning the movement of conventions, 
lodge meetings, church affairs, picnics 
and other organized movements of this 
kind. There is no better way to secure 
this traffic than a personal visit by a 
solicitor, even to the extent of assist- 
ing in the disposition and sale of the 
tickets. (g) A representative should, 
in movements of this kind, accompany 
the party, to assist in every way pos- 


sible to-their comfort and convenience; 
(h) efforts should be made to secure 
the movement of theatrical and vaude- 
ville companies, in their various moves 
throughout the territory; (i) close 
working arrangements and quick com- 
munication with connecting lines in 
their respective territories so that ad- 
vance information regarding movements 
of interest to both lines can be given; 
(j) in some cases, in order to stimulate 
travel, it might be well to put in low 
Sunday excursion rates to strictly ex- 
cursion points. 

The report was signed by F. L. But- 
ler, J. A. Dewhurst, S. W. Greenland, 
J. P. Griffin, W. H. Harton, H. G. Mon- 
ger, F. D. Norviel, C. D. Smith, O. A. 
Smith, Bert Weedon, M. A. Welsh, R. 
P. Woods, Samuel Riddle, sponsor, and 
F. W. Shappert, chairman. 

In a prepared discussion Frank L. 
Butler, vice-president and general oper- 
ating manager Georgia Railway & 
Power Company, Atlanta, Ga., ob- 
served that the committee members are 
unanimously of the opinion that the 
development of new business—of new 
traffic—could best be brought about 
by the creation of a traffic department. 
We are bound to admit frankly, he said, 
that something has got to be done to 
offset the losses we are sustaining by 
competition. The public is not gen- 
erally interested in our troubles and it 
appears that a complete breakdown of 
the service is the only fact that will 
bring a community to the realization 
that it has a vital and personal in- 
terest in the success or failure of our 
business. 


TAKE THE PUBLIC INTO 
Your CONFIDENCE 


The company which fails to take the 
public into its confidence by advertis- 
ing is making a mistake, according to 
Mr. Butler. It is not recorded, how- 
ever, that even the best publicity cam: 
paign has induced the public to take 
an aggressive, partisan attitude in 
favor of any company, and all we can 
hope for, and all we have a right to 
expect, is good will, and a receptive at- 
titude. In the past many of us have 
been content to tell our patrons that 
we were furnishing good service, and 
we have left them to their own con- 
clusion as to what we meant. We have 
not shown them the frequency of our 
schedules, the speed and regularity of 
our cars, and the reliability of our 
service. Neither have we stressed the 
fact that practically every interest in 
the community is dependent upon the 
successful operation of our system. 
Personal solicitation from the traffic 
department is. the surest method of 
correcting these conditions. 

We no longer have a monopoly, he 
continued. The competition must be 
thoroughly understood to be met in a 
practical manner. We must go to the 
public and tell them of the low cost 
and other advantages of our service, 
and personal solicitation is far better 
than printer’s ink. 

That there are splendid possibilities 
in building up a freight business to off- 
set passenger losses there is no doubt. 
But we must go after this business, 
nurse it along and take care of it when 
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we get it. We cannot go after it today 
and neglect it tomorrow. In going out 
after this business by personal solici- 
tation, the traffic representatives have 
the opportunity for creating good will, 
not only for that individual depart- 
ment, but also for other phases of the 
company activities. . 


More ATTRACTIVE ROLLING STOCK 
Is NEEDED 


Discussion by various members added 
even more to the fund of information 
and constructive suggestions on the 
subject. W. S. Rodger, traffic manager 
Detroit United Lines, said that the 
electric railways must render a service 
which is superior to that of the private 
automobile, bus and truck, if the pres- 
ent traffic is to be retained and new 
business attracted to the lines. He 
said that parlor car service put on by 
the Detroit United has been the means 
of diverting traffic from rubber to rails, 
and described some of the steps his 
property is taking to co-ordinate bus 
and rail service. Among other things 
buses will be used to transport pas- 
sengers from interurban terminals at 
the outskirts of Detroit to the center 
of the city. Ls 

Personal solicitation was held to be 
of utmost importance in getting new 
freight business. Experiments in the 
operation of motor trucks into sur- 
rounding territory as feeders to the 
ral lines have proved so successful 
that this class of service is now being 
extended at several points on the sys- 
tem. 

C. D. Smith, general manager Beaver 
Valley Traction Company, showed that 
the private automobile is more serious 
to the lines in smaller communities 
than in the congested cities, due to the 
fact that more parking space in the 
smaller towns makes the use of auto- 
mobiles more convenient. He urged 
that everything, possible be done to 
beautify and make electric railway cars 
more attractive, even at the risk of 
overdoing it for a time. Mr. Smith 
also outlined the psychological effect 
of eliminating identification slips in 
connection with zone-fare collections, 
and stated that experience on his prop- 
erty had led them to believe that pas- 
sengers resent the implication of dis- 
honesty when slips are used. 

In giving the Pacific Coast viewpoint 
of the traffic situation, O. A. Smith, 
passenger traffic manager Pacific Elec- 
tric Railway, said that salesmanship is 
needed and that a traffic department 
is essential for taking care of both 
freight and passenger business. Mr. 
Smith illustrated this point by citing 
examples of results accomplished on 
his property in soliciting picnic and ex- 
cursion traffic. He said that members 
of the traffic department on his prop- 
erty were assigned to ride on each of 
the divisions from day to day in order 
to keep in touch with the sentiment 
of passengers regarding the character 
of the service rendered, and to report 
any needed improvements or changes 
in schedules. 

Knowing what the public wants, and 
filling that want, was cited as the only 
successful method of increasing traffic 
on electric railway lines. Mr. Smith 
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said that his company’s 65 agents 
formed an important part of its traffic 
building organization and that the rep- 
resentatives at various points on the 
lines were urged by the company to 
belong to business, luncheon and social 
organizations and to take an active 
part in all civie affairs in their com- 
munity. ; 

Development of new business on city 
lines requires application of the same 
principles that have been used on in- 
terurban properties, according to W. E. 
Wood, manager Houston Electric Com- 
pany. He said that the work of traffic 
building should not be limited to any 
one department, but should be an im- 
portant part of the activities of the 
management. The first requirement is 
to have the service right. Unless this 
is the case, publicity and solicitation 
will do little good and may actually be 
harmful. 

Following the same idea, F. R. Cogs- 
well, traffic agent Pittsburgh Railways, 
illustrated how merchandising methods 
are used to build traffic on his property. 
He told about the care which is taken 


in running down complaints, and said 
that in some’ cases this practice had 
made valuable friends for the company. 
Whenever possible, complaints are fol- 
lowed up by a personal call on the per- 
son sending in the letter. 

An interesting honor roll plan for 
agents used by the Texas Electric Rail- 
way to stimulate interest in traffic 
building was described by J. P. Griffin, 
vice-president and general passenger 
agent of that property. He said that 
agents are an important factor in build- 
ing new business as well as taking care 
of that already obtained, and suggested 


that such men should all be active. 


members of the traffic department and 
responsible to the traffic manager. 

The session was closed with a fur- 
ther discussion on the paper by C. E. 
Morgan, vice-president and general 
manager Brooklyn City Railroad. Mr. 
Morgan emphasized the importance of 
keeping schedules fitted to traffic re- 
quirements by frequent checks and by 
contact with conditions in the commu- 
nity served, so as to make changes 
when they are required. 


Tuesday’s Session, T. & T. Association 


called to order at 2:45 by Presi- 
dent Punderford. He expressed his 
pleasure at having the publicity men 
present their views. The _ publicity 
man, he said, is an adjunct to the trans- 
portation department, as the business 
of that department is to sell rides. In 
the T. & T. Association publicity men 
will find an opportunity to sell their 
services to the executives and thus to 
boost their business. 
After paying a fine compliment to 
Labert St. Clair for the work he has 


HE meeting of the T. & T. Asso- 
| ciation on Tuesday afternoon was 


done in publicity for the association,’ 


the meeting was turned over to him 
by President Punderford. 

Dwight Burroughs, publicity agent 
United Railways & Electric Company, 
Baltimore, Md., was the first speaker. 
He said that his topic, “Safety and 
How to Make It Interesting for 
Mothers and Children,” was a rather 
dificult one. The-song writers say 
everything nice about mother and 
children and then put it up to father. 
He said he would do his best. 

Baltimore has a good safety depart- 
ment, he said. A number of means have 
been employed to reach the children. 
One way that has proved very success- 
ful is the use of a “safety alphabet.” 
Each letter has a jingle made up in 
the form of a nursery rhyme designed 
to catch the attention of the child. 
For example: 

A is for accident, 
Which you may meet 
If you are careless 
In crossing the street, 

A second means of approaching the 
children is by work in the schools. 
In Baltimore the school boards have 
co-operated by setting aside one day 
a year to be known as “Safety Day.” 
The company also gives to the teachers 
a textbook which contains suggestions 


for interesting various classes of 
pupils. As an illustration, Mr. Bur- 
roughs mentioned safety “Don’ts.” 


These have been used very effectively 
in the lower grades. Topics for essays 
are used for interesting children who 
are taking more advanced work. He 
said that as the result of these topics 
he had: received nearly 100,000 con- 
tributions from the public and private 
schools in Baltimore. 

A third method for interesting chil- 
dren used in Baltimore is the display 
of safety pictures at expositions and 
exhibits. These safety pictures were 
designed to show the relation between 
street cars and the home, one feature 
being safety. One topic that had been 
used to good advantage in these pic- 
tures was “Safety Bob” and “Safety 
Betty.” 

Another plan that he had used was 
the distribution of safety buttons. 
These have been distributed widely in 
the schools. The safety alphabet has 
also been reproduced in a folder and 
distributed to children. The old magic 
lantern in its improved form of auto- 
matic stereopticon has been used to 
good effect for displaying safety 
pictures. He believes that the use of 
these methods had prevented many 
accidents. 

President Budd of the American 
Association addressed’ the meeting 
briefly. He regards the work of trans- 
portation and traffic men as most 
fundamental. This department does 
more than anything else for the 
success or failure of an electric rail- 
way since it is responsible for the serv- 
ice that is given—and the service is 
responsible for all other things. Many 
of the details of the service are the 
foundation for public relations. Fol- 
lowing this out, it makes for or 
against the ability of the transporta- 
tion department and of the railway to 
get funds. And funds are necessary 
to get the wherewithal to give service. 
In any case, many minor things can 
be done to give service, which deter- 
mines the ability to get money. 

We have to be sincere in our efforts, 
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said Mr. Budd, and must be imbued 
with the spirit of service. To be worth 
while, it must come from the heart 
and must indicate to the people you 
serve that you are of the right sort. 
Illustrating his point, he mentioned 
that complaints from patrons are fre- 


* quently turned over to subordinates. 
‘This he felt was unfortunate as the 


old methods do not apply to the high 
pressure days of 1924. The best letter 
writer in the world cannot write a 
letter that will not be misinterpreted. 
Eliminating letter writing in answer 
to complaints and making personal 
calls by responsible executives is the 
answer. Such men can properly ex- 
plain the reasons for the difficulties or 
why the company cannot comply with 
the request. In this way human con- 
tact can be established. Incidentally, 
said Mr. Budd, this will react on the 
officials who have to make many calls 
outside of office hours, and they will 
get the reaction to reduce causes for 
complaints. Above everything, he said, 
it is necessary to keep the good opinion 
of the public. 

A paper on the subject of “Selling 
Transportation by Boosting Your 
Home Town” was read by L. K. Starr. 
Following this W. H. Sawyer spoke on 
the subject “It Can Be Done,’ and 
James P. Griffin described the methods 
by which his interurban railway in 
Texas increased passenger traffic by 
energetic publicity work. Abstracts of 
these papers appear elsewhere. 

A short talk on the subject of state 
public service information committees 
was made by J. S. S. Richardson, direc- 
tor Pennsylvania Public Service Infor- 
mation Committee. Major Richardson 
said that when Bessemer first explained 
to a group of steel makers in England 
the method by which he proposed to 
make steel, he was laughed at and his 
remarks were expunged from the 
record of the meeting. A few years 


ago the man who advocated public util-- 


ity companies undertaking publicity 
work received a similar reception. 
People sometimes ask why a public 
utility should advertise when it is so 
largely a monopolistic enterprise. The 
point of view of those who ask this 
question is not unlike that of the owner 
of a general store in a small Western 
town. When asked by the advance 
agent of a circus if he did not want to 
advertise his merchandise by a sign to 
be carried on the back of one of the 
elephants in the circus parade, he re- 
plied that he had been in business for 
25 years and every one in that town 
knew him. To that the agent re- 
sponded: : 
“How long has that church been 
standing there on the other side of the 
street?” 
“About 100 years,” he answered. 
“Don’t they ring the bell every Sun- 
day morning?” the circus man asked. 
Bureaus of public utility information 
came into being because of the mis- 
representations of demagogues and cer- 
tain newspapers. It was thought that 
the best way to combat these elements 
was by the formation of an organiza- 
tion which would disseminate the 
facts. Such bureaus have now been 
formed in 37 states. Numerous public 
speaking bureaus also have been or- 
ganized, and courses in public utility 
subjects have been arranged in various 
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colleges. This movement is receiving 
ample financial support from the utility 
companies, but more than that is neces- 
sary. in order for it to prosper and 
progress, it will be necessary for it to 
receive more constructive criticism 
from the executives. 

“Cold Soup” was the subject of a 
paper presented by John S. Bleecker. 
An abstract appears elsewhere. 

W. P. Strandborg spoke extempo- 
raneously, telling of the success which 
his company has had by using car 
cards in Portland, Ore. The number 
of people riding in the cars who see 
these cards every day is greater than 
the combined circulation of all the 
newspapers. Newspaper publicity, how- 
ever, is very valuable for a railway, 
he said. It is much better for the rail- 
way publicity man to drop in and talk 
to the newspaper editor than to sim- 
ply send over a written story and ex- 
pect to get it published. But, best of 
all, is the method of buying space in 
the paper and telling the railway story 
exactly as the company wants it to 
appear. An interesting point brought 
out by Mr. Strandborg was that during 
the past 13 years, while various “truth 
in advertising” campaigns have been 
in progress, not one important violation 
has been charged against any electric 
railway. 

The report of the committee on track- 
less vehicle operation was presented 
by V. E.. Keenan, in the absence of 
W. J. Flickinger, chairman. 


Trackless Vehicle Operation 


The committee interpreted its function 
to ‘be the collection of statistical matter 
concerning the use of trackless vehicles 
for transportation by street railways 
and the assembling of such data for the 
information of member companies. 
The report contains figures obtained 
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from 34 companies operating 488 buses. 
It is subdivided into five groups, general 
information, operating methods, . sug- 
gested operating rules, maintenance 
methods and financial statistics. The 
operating companies are not mentioned 
by name and the information is not 
summarized in a way that indicates 
definitely present tendencies in bus 
operation. The data compiled by the 
committee are presented in table below. 

There seems no longer to be any 
doubt, according to the committee, that 
those who formulate the policy of 
street railways realize that in the bus 
they have a very useful ally to the rail 
car. No progressive railway manage- 
ments will stand by and see part of 
their territory served by independent 
bus operators without making a deter- 
mined effort to convince the traveling 
public that it is of mutual interest that 
all mass transportation be performed 
by the established agency. Having 
succeeded in this, as they ultimately 
will if they are persistent, they have 
availab’e a combination of facilities 
with which they can give the traveling 
public exactly what it wants and main- 
tain the good will of the community. 

Under the head of operating methods 
the committee states that all but three 
companies from which information was 
obtained have found it expedient to oper- 
ate the buses with the same supervisory 
organization as that which has jurisdic- 
tion over the railway operation. In 
the case of the few companies which 
reported separate supervisory organ- 
izations it was apparent that the 
general management was handled by 
the same general officers as the rail- 
way, but that the subordinate officers 
were separate and distinct. Another 
point brought out was that there seems 
to be no radical difference between the 
physical examination required of bus 
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drivers and that required for street rail- 
way employees. The standard form of 
examination blank is used by the 
majority of companies and covers the 
usual questions. In. some instances 
employing companies require that a 
prospective bus operator shall have a 
state chauffeur’s license before he will 
be employed. ‘ 

It was felt by the committee that a 
suggestion for a set of rules for the 
guidance of bus operators would be 
helpful at this time. Accordingly a 
book containing 82 regulations designed 
to govern the operation of buses is 
presented in the report. 

The report states that the general 
practice is to have bus maintenance 
supervised by the same organization 
which has charge of maintenance of 
railway cars. The committee finds, 
however, that because employees 
engaged in bus chassis maintenance 
require a different training from those 
engaged in electric car maintenance 


more satisfactory results will be 
obtained through the separation of 
these departments as soon as_ the 


number of bus units becomes large 
enough to keep a separate organization 
busy during a full working day. There 
appears to be no uniformity among the 
companies in their inspection practice. 

The financial section of the report is 
confined entirely to cost figures 
because the local conditions govern the 
matter of income to such an extent 
that revenue figures would be of little 
value. The total operating expenses 
and taxes vary from approximately 17 
cents per bus-mile up to nearly 383% 
eents per bus-mile. Inasmuch as no 
statement of operating conditions ac- 
companies these figures, it is practically 
impossible to draw any definite conclu- 
sion therefrom. 

The committee finds that trackless 
trolleys are being operated by five 
railways. This type of vehicle is used 
to such a small extent that this phase 
of trackless vehicle operation is left 
to the consideration of future com- 
mittees which will have the benefit of 
greater experience in its use. The 
fact that the number of companies 
operating trackless trolleys has in- 
creased by two and the number of 
vehicles by 15 during the past year 
makes it evident that places are being 
found where, in the judgment of the 
management, the trackless trolley can 
be operated to better advantage than 
the gasoline-propelled vehicle. 

The revort is signed bv B. W. Arnold, 
H.-F. Fritch; V. EB. Keenan, D. A. 
Scanlon, J. B. Stewart, Jr., O. A. Smith, 
sponsor, and W. J. Flickinger, chair- 
man. 

In discussing this report, C. D. Cass 
gave details of bus operation on the 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Northern 
Railway. He suggested that the auto- 
motive engineers should make studies 
of bus design in order to prevent mis- 
takes during the coming formative 
years of the industry. The scope of 
this committee should be enlarged. in 
the opinion of R. N. Graham. The fact 
that the committee has found the actual 
cost of bus operation to be nearer 
24 cents a mile than 14 cents a mile is 
important, he said. In fact, the cost, 
everything considered, is likely to. be 
somewhat higher even than that. Ob- 
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solescence must be remembered and 
included in the cost. Mr. Graham said 
that city bus operation can be success- 
ful only when the load factor is high, 
the haul is short, and the fare is ade- 
quate. 

The short length of time which has 
been necessary to bring the railway and 
motor bus interests into a spirit of co- 
operation was mentioned by G. R. Dahl. 
In no other instance have competitive 
modes of transportation so quickly 
harmonized their points of view, he 
said. Attention was called by this 
speaker also to the fact that accidents 
are fewer with bus operation than with 
railway operation. 

Standardization has no place in bus 
operation, according to J. S. Bleecker, 
except in the matter of accounting. 
He said that it would be a mistake to 


Thursday’s Session, 


HE Thursday afternoon session 
was called to order by President 
Punderford, following an inter- 
esting exhibition of moving pictures 
showing the activities of the Public 
Service Railway of New Jersey. In 
introducing the subject of relief of traf- 
fic congestion Mr. Punderford called 
attention to the difficulty of securing 
action along these lines by civie bodies. 
Although the number of automobiles in 
Connecticut has increased from ap- 
proximately 10,000 in 1910 to about 
170,000 at present, while the number 
of street cars operated has remained 
practically the same, the general feel- 
ing of automobile clubs is that relief 
should be given almost 100 per cent by 
the railways. The report of the com- 
mittee on relief of traffic congestion 
was read by D. L. Fennell in the ab- 
sence of Chairman Paul E. Wilson. 


Relief of Traffic Congestion 


The committee believes that certain 
causes of traffic congestion are to be 
found everywhere throughout the coun- 
try, and that these common causes of 
congestion will require a common 
method of prevention or elimination. 

The streets of any city are created 
for the express purpose of moving the 
traffic growing out of the business and 
social intercourse incident to city life. 
The fact that the cities were laid out 
and street width determined under 
totally different conditions from those 
now existing results in streets entirely 
inadequate for present use. The seri- 
ousness of the problem can only be 
realized when we remember that there 
must be moving into and out of the 
congested district of such a city as 
Denver within an hour or an hour and 
a half in the morning and evening 
rush periods 30,000 to 40,000 persons 
on streets that will not average more 
than 66 ft. from building line to build- 
ing line, further reduced by sidewalks 
to 42 ft. from curb to curb. 

Some form of mass transportation 
on rails is inevitab'e if this volume of 
traffic is to be moved, and this necessity 
of rail transportation calls for a strip 
not less than 22 ft. wide for two car 
tracks with clearance in the middle 
of this limited street width, leaving 
under general conditions not more than 
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try to standardize in other directions. 
Especially it would be a mistake to try 
to tie down the bus drivers by a code 
of rules similar to the street railway 
rules of the vintage of 1906. He spoke 
briefly on the subject of maintenance. 
In closing, Mr. Bleecker said that he 
considered a separate corporate or- 
ganization for the operation of buses 
to be undesirable in most cases if it 
is legally possible for the railway com- 
pany to, operate buses under its own 
name. The discussion of the report 
was closed by W. J. Locke, who said 
that although bus operation had here- 
tofore in many cases been unprofitable, 
there was promise of better financial 
return in the future. He mentioned 
also the possibility that steam or elec- 
tricity might be utilized as a means of 
propelling buses. 


T. & T. Association 


sufficient space for a single line of 
moving vehicles on each side of the 
rail area. Long-time or limited-time 
parking privilege results in cutting 
down the width available for traffic 
flow, so that as a result of extensive 
studies--we find that out of the full 
area of street -space, cities which per- 
mit parking utilize 20 or 25 per cent 
of the street space for stored vehicles, 
approximately 75 per cent for moving 
automobiles, considering only the 
necessary clearance between vehicles, © 
and less than 5 per cent under the same 
conditions for moving street cars. 

The service rendered in the move- 
ment of traffic by these three divisions 
of street area are entirely out of pro- 
portion to the area utilized. The stand- 
ing vehicles, of course, do not provide 
for any passenger movement. Moving 
automobiles carry on the average 
slightly less than two passengers each, 
while moving street cars, especially dur- 
ing peak hours and in the direction of 
peak movement, carry from 50 to 100 
passengers. In other words, the 20 per 
cent used by standing vehicles carries 
no traffic, the 75 per cent occupied by 
moving automobiles carries from 20 to 
30 per cent of the total traffic flow, 
and the minute 1 to 5 per cent occupied 
by moving street cars carries the ut- 
terly disproportionate 70 to 80 per cent 
of the total traffic. 

In Chicago, it has been found that 
passenger automobiles form 51.3 per 
cent of the traffic volume entering the 
loop on a normal week day, but carry 
only 18.9 per cent of the passengers. 
Street cars form only 10 per cent of 
the traffic and carry 74 per cent of the 
passengers. 


Masor CAUSES OF CONGESTION 


While the narrow streets, resulting 
from the failure of city planners to 
foresee modern conditions, make traffic 
congestion, there may be recognized 
three primary causes of present-day 
congestion. The first of these is the 
concentration of modern business in 
every large population center into a 
relatively small area. 

The second cause of the street con- 
gestion grows out of the tremendous 


_ increase in use of private vehicles. 


Where a few years ago such a city as 
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Syracuse had in its streets only 8,000 
automobiles, this same city in 1923 had 
'40,000 automobiles. Detroit, for exam- 
ple, between 1922 and 1923 showed an 
increase of 28 per cent in the number 
of automobiles. Chicago last year 
licensed 261,254, an increase of 133 


per cent since 1920. When it is remem- 


bered that in the earlier period prac- 
tically the entire passenger traffic was 
handled in street cars carrying 50 or 
more passengers in the rush period 
and that it takes on an average more 
than 25 private vehicles to carry the 
same load, it is no wonder that the 
streets have reached the saturation 
point and have, in many cities, passed 
beyond this toward a condition of 
traffic stagnation. 

The third cause is the demand of the 
private vehicle owner for the right to 
stop his vehicle in the business district 
while he transacts business therein for 
a period ranging from a few minutes 
to the entire day. Approximately 20 
per cent of the total street area in a 
business district, worth as bare land 
not less than $25 per square foot, and 
graded, paved and policed by the mu- 
nicipality at an expense of not less 
than an additional $1 per square foot, 
is actually being utilized by less than 
8 per cent of the public as a private 
garage. 


SUGGESTED REMEDIES FOR CONGESTION 


Various remedies which have been 
suggested for the solution of this prob- 
lem of congestion fall naturally into 
two groups, the first of which consists 
of various methods of increasing the 
traffic area and the second of which 
looks to increasing the capacity of the 
existing traffic area. In the first group 
comes: (a) the opening of new streets; 
(b) the widening of existing streets 
either by moving back the building 
line or the widening of the street bed 
by the narrowing of the footways}; 
(c) the duplication of the street width 
by the construction of elevated road- 
ways or subways; (d) the elevation 
or the arcading of the footways, thus 
adding the present footway area to 
the vehicular street width. 

There is one distinct objection to all 
of the remedies of this class. If the 
business district has already reached 
the limit of its business population and 
traffic flow, relief might be obtained by 
the increase of the street area, but 
under existing conditions, increased 
areas will be immediately absorbed by 
still further concentration of business 
within the congested district, so that 
the relief furnished by an increase of 
the existing facilities would be of short 
duration. 

The second group of remedies con- 
sists of those which tend to increase 
the capacity of the existing street area. 
The ability of a main street to carry 
away from the congested district the 
business population depends solely 
upon two factors, the number of mov- 
ing units which it can contain and the 
speed at which they can travel. 

Speed of traffic flow demands first 
of all that the main arteries which 
ought to discharge the traffic shall have 
as nearly as possible an unimpeded 
right of way. It demands, in the sec- 
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ond place, that, as between various 
types of vehicles moving in the main 
traffic stream, the preference shall be 
given to those which are furnishing 
the maximum of service. It means, 
also, that the slow moving vehicle 
unable to maintain the standard speed 
of traffic flow must ultimately be ex- 
cluded from the main arteries during 
the relatively short period of their 
maximum use, and that the left-hand 
turn, however convenient it may be to 
the occasional motorist, must be elim- 
inated where possible. 

In some few cases it is possible by 
the development of by-pass streets 
which pass around the relatively small 
congested area to divert from this area 
the through traffic which would other- 
wise swell the traffic stream. 

It is also possible in some tases, par- 
ticularly on streets occupied in part 
by street cars, to facilitate the traffic 
flow by the use of one-way streets. 
But the one-way street is apt to con- 
centrate upon one of two streets the 
outbound traffic which should be han- 
dled by both, while the other is prac- 
tically empty. 

It is probable that the most impor- 
tant means of increasing the street flow 
is the elimination of the standing 
vehicle during at least the peak-hour 
period. The capacity of any channel 
is measured by its narrowest point. 
To all intents and purposes a single 
vehicle standing in a 50-ft. street is 
equivalent to the destruction of from 
7 to 10 ft. of street width from that 
point to the end of the congested area 
flow. 

All of us who drive our own machines 
appreciate the inconvenience of not 
being allowed to stop in the congested 
area or anywhere else for the trans- 
action of business. The seriousness 
of this situation and the importance 
of removing this particular form of 
interference with the traffic flow is em- 
phasized by the fact that out of the 
30 cities selected as typical not a single 
one fails to emphasize the elimination 
of parking during the peak hour as 
the most important possibility of relief. 
Nor is there one that has not advo- 
cated some means of protecting the 
flow of traffic after the taking effect 
of a non-storage rule. 

Ideal conditions of the movement of 
the general public involve first a free 
flow of the vehicles used for mass 
transportation. These vehicles must 
stop at not less than 50 per cent of 
the street intersections and they must 
be operated at frequent intervals. The 
minimum headway between. cars must 
be from 30 to 45 seconds, and any in- 
terference with the movement between 
stops must inevitably throw cars off 
schedule and result in delay which in- 
conveniences the entire body of car 
users. Where driving upon the car 
tracks between stops and safety zones 
is unrestricted, the usual condition dur- 
ing the rush hours is that the stopping 
of a street car at an intersection neces- 
sitates the stopping of practically every 
following car for several blocks. in the 
rear, not for the purpose of. taking on 
or discharging passengers, but simply 
for a dead wait in the middle of the 
block. In other words, if 70 to 80 per 
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cent of the population which is mov- 
ing by the mass vehicle is to be carried 
in comfort and with reasonable speed, 
non-street car traffic must’ be excluded 
from the rail space, not only at inter- 
sections but in mid-block as well. 

The private vehicle must also have 
a free traffic lane. In the few cases 
where street width is ‘sufficient to pro- 
vide for double tracks and two lines of 
traffic flow on each side of the tracks, 
it is possible to provide for this and 
still permit a limited amount of stop- 
ping at the curb, but even here the 
result is a destruction of the street 
width if the stop is any longer than 
is necessary to take on and discharge 
passengers, and a slowing down of 
the speed of the traffic line nearest the 
curb, where the stopping is limited to 
the taking on and discharging of pas- 
sengers. In the large number of cases, 
however, the street width permits only 
one line of traffic flow on each side of 
the car tracks. Delayed street car 
operation means increased operating 
expense to the street car companies, 
and the congestion resulting undoubt- 
edly increases the percentage of acci- 
dents and accident cost. But under 
the modern theory of regulation these 
extra expenses are passed on to the 
general public, the result of which is 
that the majority of the public, riding 
on the public utility vehicles, not only 
secure a less comfortable and less 
speedy service, but themselves pay the 
extra expense of their own discomfort 
and delay. 

The committee feels that the matter 
of congestion of traffic on city streets 
is a public matter in which all citi- 
zens are vitally interested; that the 
only - authorities capable of properly 
passing upon it are the public author- 
ities; that the problem is naturally 
one within the jurisdiction of “plan- 
ning bureaus” equipped to study the 
question and to present it to the citi- 
zens in a purely scientific and impar- 
tial manner. We also know that too 
much propaganda on the part of a 
street car company in any community 
is likely to create the impression that 
it is entirely a street car matter, 
whereas if the question is handled by 
impartial experts and treated on the 
basis of sound public policy, the street 
car company, from the strength of its 
position, is bound to be benefited by a 
proper solution. 

To summarize, the committee finds: 
(1) Traffic congestion exists every- 
where and is the foremost urban prob- 
lem; (2) traffic congestion can be 
greatly relieved if not almost elim- 
inated by regulations that will secure 
to the public the maximum use of exist- 
ing streets; (3) these regulations must 
be of two kinds: first, thé restriction 
of needed street space to moving traf- 
fic; the other, the control of moving 
traffic in and along main thoroughfares 
or arteries; (4) the problem is one for 
the general public, rather than any 
one industry affected; (5) all indus- 
tries affected should co-operate with 
public authorities. 

The appointment of a standing com- 
mittee on traffic regulation by the 
American Association is recommended, 
this committee to co-operate with both 
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industries and public for their mutual 
interest in the continuous study of 
the problem, the securing and apply- 
ing of remedial measures and the edu- 
cation of the public in both. 

The report was signed by G. B. 
Anderson, H. O. Butler, D. L. Fennell, 
M. McCants, W. H. Maltbie, James 
Smith, W. E. Thompson, J. V. Sul- 
livan, sponsor; Paul E. Wilson, chair- 
man. 

J. H. Norris, chairman Board of 
Street Commissioners, Boston, called 
attention to the reduction in automo- 
bile registrations in several states, and 
the reduced proportional increase in 
others, as an indication that the satu- 
ration point in number of vehicles in 
use is fast being approached. He said 
that the first duty of all public officials 
having to do with traffic regulation, 
shou'd be to protect the movement of 
vehicles used by the masses. Mr. Nor- 
ris! also expressed himself as being in 
favor of the elimination of traffic offi- 
cers except in extremely congested dis- 
tricts, and also advocated elimination 
of time limit parking. 

Upon invitation of the chairman, 
H. F. Lan-downe, traffic superintendent 
London General Omnibus Company, 
addressed the.meeting briefly and dis- 
cussed some phases of American condi- 
tions which have impressed him. He 
felt that mechanical devices for the 
regulation of traffic, such as the Fifth 
Avenue signal system in New York, 
need’evcly interfere with the movement 
of traffic. and that better results wou'd 
be accomplished by proper education 
of drivers. He expressed surprise at 
the parking conditions in this country. 
This situation, he said, called for atten- 
tion on the part of those interested in 
the relief of congestion. A great meas- 
ure of relief in London is obtained by 
prohibiting the delivery and collection 
of goods during certain hours of the 
day, according to Mr. Lansdowne. He 
also said that Lord Ashfield had de- 
cided to send a group of his operating 
officia’s to this country each year to 
studv American methods, and at such 
a time that they could attend the an- 
nual convention. He suggested that a 
paper prepared for the occasion would 
serve to inform American operators 
of developments in Eng'and. 

J. A. Stoll, superintendent of trans- 
portation United Railways & Electric 
Companv, Baltimore, described some of 
the traffic conditions in that city. Elim- 
ination of left-hand turns on Market 
Street in San Francisco has speeded 
up the cars materially, according to 
M. McCants, general manager Market 
Street Railway. As for the parking 
situation, he said that he be'ieved the 
public ultimately wou'd come to a point 
where they would insist on relief and 
that the situation would be worked out 
because of such a demand from the 
public itself. 

G. B. Anderson, manager of trans- 
portation Los Angeles Railway, ob- 
jected to a policy of allow'ng the situ- 
ation to work itself out. He said that 
the street railway managements and 
the association have the resvonsibility 
of defending the unorganized large 
group of peovle who denend on street 
car transvortation daily to and from 
their work. 


Discussion at the recent safety con- 


ference held in Louisville by the Na-. 


tional Safety Council and carried on by 
traffic men not connected with electric 
railways showed a trend toward meth- 
ods of traffic congestion relief which 
have been accepted for some time by 
railway men, according to J. P. Barnes, 
president Louisville Railway. L. H. 
Palmer, general manager United Rail- 
ways & Electric Company, Baltimore, 
objected to a suggestion by the com- 
mittee that this subject of congestion 
be considered by a standing committee 
of the American Association, and the 
association voted to refer the matter 
to the incoming executive committee of 
the Transportation & Traffic Association. 


THE NEW OFFICERS 


The following officers and executive 
committee members were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, T. C. 
Cherry, vice-president Rochester and 
Syracuse Railroad, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
first vice-president, G. H. Clifford, vice- 


lt Can Be Done’ 


By W. H. Sawyer 


President East S:. Louis & Suburban Railway 


Publicity Not Backed Up by Per- 
formance Is Worse than Useless— 
Local ‘Newspaper Advertising Is 
Best Method of Reaching Public 


done. A few years ago it had not 

been done and there were many 
people who said, “It can’t be done.” 
There were others, and they too were 
many, who said, “It should not be 
done.” There were even some who 
said, “It must not be done,” but the 
facts are, it has been done. I refer, 
of course, to effective publicity by elec- 
tric railway companies. 

I pride myself that I was one of the 
first to insist that it should be done— 
that it must be done. I: also pride 
myself that I was one of the first to 
say, “Now that we have proved that it 
can be done, let us confine our efforts 
to analyzing how it can be done bet- 
ter.” There are some few electric rail- 
way executives who do not now believe 
in, or at least do not now practice, 
effective publicity. 

There are also probably some elec- 
tric railway executives who do not ap- 
preciate that the car riders are their 
customers, and that one of the chief 
duties of an executive is to see to it 
that in so far as it is practicable to do 
so, his customers are satisfied custo- 
mers, believing in him and in his com- 
pany. 

There are possibly some few elec- 
tric railway executives who do not 
appreciate that cleanliness and courte- 
ousness are’ most essential. There are, 


[: CAN be done because it has been 
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president,and manager Northern Texas 
Traction Company, Fort Worth, Tex.; 
second vice-president, J. V. Sullivan, 
assistant to the vice-president Chicago 
Surface Lines, Chicago, Ill.; third vice- 
president, Edward Dana, general man- 
ager Boston Elevated Railway, Boston, 
Mass. Executive committee members: 
W. H. Boyce, commercial manager 
Pittsburgh Railways; E. M. Walker, 
president Schenectady Railway; Samuel 
Riddle, vice-president Louisville Rail- 
way, and Paul E. Wilson, secretary 
Cleveland Railway. 

The new elected president was es 
corted to the chair by Messrs. Palmer 
and Clifford. He expressed his appre- 
ciation of the honor conferred upon him 
and then presented a past-president’s 
badge to Mr. Punderford, who re- 
sponded and pointed out the live topics 
that are before the association for con- 
sideration next year. He asked that 
the new president be given the same 
hearty co-operation which he had re- 
ceived. 


W. H. Sawyer 


in short, some few electric railway 
executives who should have been 
thrown out of their .executive posi- 
tions about five years before they se- 
cured them. It is a waste of time to 
appeal to them when there are so many 
others who are asking for constructive 
suggestions and help. 

It can be done! Let us review the 
situation as to what has been done by 
effective publicity, not with the idea 
of converting those few, who will not 
see or will not hear, but with the idea 
of instilling enthusiasm toward greater 
effort with rightful expectation of 
greater reward. Effective publicity 
has caused electric railway companies 
to be born anew, as it were, to radi- 
cally and effectively change public 
sentiment by giving the public—our - 
customers—-the facts about their elec- 
tric railway so that they might ap- 
preciate that every time they co-oper- ’ 
ate with us, every time they help us 
they put us in a better position to help 
them in return. We cannot expect co- 
operation except as we give our custo- 
mers full and complete knowledge of 
the facts, take them into our confidence, 
and do our part toward instilling into 
them a just pride in their electric 
railway. 

Publicity not backed up by per- 
formance is useless, is worse than use- 
less. No man, no company can afford 
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to go on record with publicity unless he 

‘gives the facts. He has no right even 
to promise something which he is not 
practically sure he can fulfill. It is 
far better not to use publicity than to 
come out with publicity which cannot 
be fulfilled to the very letter and to the 
limit of the spirit. 

Our business is capable of reasonably 
exact analysis, and there is little ex- 
euse for any mistakes in our publicity. 
Our business is above all not a busi- 
ness where we can afford to give false 
testimony, even though it may tempo- 
rarily relieve a perplexing situation. 
Effective publicity has won strikes, has 
peaceably settled labor disputes, and 
has been the direct means of obtaining 
increased fares. 


LocaL NEWSPAPERS ARE THE BEST 
ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


Personally I believe that local news- 
paper advertising is the best method 
to obtain effective publicity. No elec- 
tric railway company can afford not to 
advertise in the local newspapers, and 
in fact, no business that I know of 
catering to a local general public can 
afford not to advertise in the local 
newspapers. We ask to be treated like 
other business and we therefore must 
conduct ourselves like other business 
and advertise in the local newspapers. 

Advertising is a business. Our ad- 
vertising department should be just as 
much a part of our business as is our 
transportation department, as is our 
mechanical department, as is our engi- 
neering department. Effective adver- 
tising requires training, study, thought, 
aptitude and initiative. Some few 
years ago when I first realized that ad- 
vertising was essential to the electric 
railway business I also realized that I 
personally knew little about advertis- 
ing, although there was no other branch 
of the electric railway business with 
which I was not familiar from actual 
experience. 

So instead of hiring a trained ad- 
vertising man I set about to train my- 
self in at least the rudiments and es- 
sentials. The first year or two I per- 
sonally wrote practically every adver- 
tisement, not because I,could do the 
job better than anyone else, but be- 
cause I believed that advertising was 
part of my business. Moreover, I 
‘wanted the experience so that I could 
form definite conclusions based on my 
own experience as to how effective 
publicity could best be secured. 


How Can It Br Done BEstT? 


How can effective publicity best be 
secured? As the result of our ex- 
perience over the past five years, I 
have my own thoughts, but 1 am frank 
to admit that we just scratched the 
surface, as it were, of advertising 
knowledge and I am not qualified to 
tell you how effective publicity can best 
be accomplished. Even if I thought I 
were capable of doing this I should 
hesitate before an audience composed 
of so many publicity experts. When 
I consider how many real publicity ex- 


perts there are here today it brings 


home forcibly the truth of my subject. 
It can be done. That’s settled. What 

~I want is for the publicity experts to 
tell us how effective publicity can best 
be accomplished. F 


Organizing the 
Public Relations 
Department 


By L. K. Starr 


Manager Put lic Relations Depertment 
Ceorgia Railway & F ower Con.pany 
Aulanta, Ga. 


The Director of Public Re- 
lations Should Know Human 
Emotions and  Reactiors, 
Must Know How to Dis- 
seminate Information ard 
Must Be Able to Make 
Friends for Himself and His 
Company 


happy, so to speak, doesn’t mean 

that it never is going to be seized 
with some serious malady. Therefore, 
it is probab'y more important that 
public relations activities be considered 
as preventive medicine rather than 
curative. 

Good service of course is the funda- 
mental of good public relations. If we 
fail to do our best to give good service 
we will not deserve public good will. 
In our business, however, good service 
alone, no matter how cheerfully given, 
will never hod good public opinion. 
Grudgingly given, it can never gain 
friendship. It thus becomes essential 
that, in addition to rendering good 
service, we must gain public under- 
standing through the furnishing of cor- 
rect information about this business. 
There is often as much harm done by 
misinformation as by failure to give 
service. Also it is our duty to give 
the facts about a business which is so 
affected in a public interest. 

Ten to one the public relations man- 
ager knows very little about the detail 
and technique of operation of the street 
railway system any more than he 
knows how to audit the books, direct 
the building of roadways, the main- 
tenance of equipment or the building 
of dams and transmission lines. You 
would not consider employing an audi- 
tor to build a transmission line any 
more than you would employ a car- 
penter to take out your appendix. By 
the same token you should never em- 
ploy a man who doesn’t know the busi- 
ness to direct your public relations 
activities. 

There are many ways of building 
and maintaining good public relations 
and of disseminating information. 
There is the necessity of good service. 
Essential to good public relations are 


Jism because a company is well and 
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good employee relations, a company 
Spirit created and maintained through 
inspiring leadership, plus correct in- 
format’on. Essential also is the use 
of every medium of distribution of in- 
formation, such as newspaper adver- 
tising, motion pictures, employee pub- 
lications, public speaking, and the like. 

The director of public relations ought 
to be a man who knows something of 
human emotions and reactions; who 
has had experience in dealing with the 
variable moods of the human mind; 
who can win and hold the confidence 
of employees; who knows how to dis- 
seminate information; who has the con- 
fidence of the public and of company 
officials and who has sufficient per- 
sonality and know'edge of the business 
to make friends, not merely for him- 
self, but for the company as well. 

Most companies, in the organization 
of public relations departments, have 
drawn men from the editorial or news 
departments of newspapers for their 
directors. There is a sound reason for 
this. The daily work of the news- 
paper man is to study and know the 
human mind and human emotions. But 
none of them are successful unless they 
know what people want and what 
peop’e think and how people will react 
under various conditions. 

Further, newspaper men are sup- 
posed to have a gift of expression in 
understandable language and the ability 
to write readable advertising copy. The 
ability to tell your story in under- 
standable forms is absolutely essential 
to getting your story to the public. 
There are many brainy and gifted ex- 
ecutives who know their business but 
can’t tell it to the public. It’s no 
reflection on them if they can’t “talk 
the public’s language.” Let them tell 
it to the publicity man and leave it ‘to 
him to tell the world. 

So, employ some good newspaper 
man to direct the work. Let him be 
the spokesman of the company. Take 
him into the complete confidence of 
the inner councils and give him suffi- 
cient prestige in the company to com- 
mand public regard as the company 
spokesman, 

With the creation of the public rela- 
tions department comes the details of 
organization, which of course should 
be left to the department manager. 
But it should be clearly understood 
that only through the public relations 
department is there to be any dissemi- 
nation of information. This department 
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should give out all information; should 
direct employee activities and contacts 
with the public; should advise with all 
departments on matters of policy and 
should direct and handle all advertis- 
ing. 

With the public relations department 
established under the direction of a 
trained manager with competent assist- 
ants, every branch of public relations 
activities should be co-ordinated under 
the direction of the new department. 
Co-ordination of all public relations 
activities is just aS necessary as Cco- 
operation of all departments is neces- 
sary. 

If you would make your public rela- 
tions department a success organize it 
under the direction of some one who 
knows at least the fundamentals of the 
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public relations business. Recognize 
the department as one as important as 
any other in the company. Give it a 
free hand and opportunity to do its 
work as its manager thinks it should 
be done, just as you give your other 
departments a free hand to do their 
particular work as it should be done. 
Tell your public relations department 
everything about the business; give it 
authority; put it under the direction 
of one executive and one only; cen- 
tralize in it all of your public relations 
activities: of every character. 

Support your publicity with perform- 
ance. You will find that your public 
is fair when the facts are known and 
that, when convinced of your honest 
endeavor, will accord you generous 
treatment. 


Cold Soup’ 


Standardized Publicity Must Be Given Local Treatment— 
Railways Should Advertise in the Same Way as Any Other 
Business—The ‘‘Lag Factor” Is Gaining Recognition 


By John S. Bleecker 
Day & Zimmermann, Inc., Philadelphia 


HERE is no more sense in under- 
taking to send out from a cen- 
trally located headquarters in 
New York or Philadelphia prepared 
publicity copy for a street railway oper- 
ating in a distant city than in attempt- 
ing to send a bowl of soup from the 
Traymore Hotel to the Marlborough- 
Blenheim: expecting it to be hot on 
delivery. At the same time, there is 
every reason in the world why soup 
should be canned, and very delicious 
hot and cold soup is prepared from 
tins. It is, however, in every instance 
given such local treatment as will make 
it fit the circumstances surrounding its 
consumption. Publicity matter can 
also be handled the same way. . 

I have heard it said that a street 
railway which was not making money, 
could not afford to spend money on 
advertising, and that one which was 
making money did not need to. As a 
corollary of the above, I would say that 
a company which did not spend money 
on advertising and the establishment of 
satisfactory public relations could not 
be successful and that a company mak- 
ing some money without publicity 
would make a great deal more with it. 

Practically all of the publicity mat- 
ter indulged in by seven traction and 
nine bus lines passes across my desk. 
There is no attempt made to standard- 
ize publicity for these various prop- 
erties. Methods applicable at one point 
are either unnecessary or disadvan- 
tageous at another point. Peculiar or 
unusual local conditions call for special 
treatment. There is only one general 
rule applicable to all and that is, “Keep 
everlastingly at it.’ We have no set 
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percentage of the gross earnings allo- 
cated to publicity and advertising ac- 
tivity, but we do not look askance at 
the tendency to increase the appropria- 
tions from the almost absurd minimum 
of one-tenth of 1 per cent to as high 
as 8 per cent. Ordinarily, however, it 
has been running less than 1 per cent. 
When the budgets are prepared at the 
beginning of the year we discuss fully 
the question of an appropriation for 
publicity and include the figure decided 
upon, whether small or large, in the 
actual estimates. The decision regard- 
ing appropriations is made in each case 
independently of the others. 

We urge all operators to give to the 
question of publicity and advertising 
the same enthusiastic interest and con- 
structive thought as they do to operat- 
ing and engineering questions. We do 
not suggest that they accept so-called 
“boiler plate” or standardized copy 
without special local treatment any 
more than we would recommend that 
everybody order the same kind of soup 
for lunch, but we do tell them that 
soup is nourishing and has a definite 
place on the menu. We do not send 
them advertising material and tell them 
they must use it, but we do send them 
large quantities of advertising sugges- 
tions which have proved beneficial else- 
where. There is no more reason for 
not undertaking to apply approved ad- 
vertising matter to a local situation 
than for not using an accounting form 
or a motor or wheel which has proved 
its value elsewhere. 

Have something in the newspapers 
every day, keep in close contact -with 
the newspaper reporters, welcome them 
into the office, give them all the infor- 
mation that they want about accidents 
or anything else in connection with 
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the property, remembering that when 
newspaper items are published that 
they should be truthful and full rather 
than sketchy and inaccurate. More- 
over, we urge managers to keep in con- 
tact with the editorial staff through 
associations like rotary clubs, country 
clubs and civic bodies. We encourage 
the purchase of advertising space in 
the newspapers, believing that a con- 
cern which does not advertise is not 
alive to its possibilities. We stress the 
fact that the news, editorial and adver- 
tising departments of a newspaper are 
absolutely separate and distinct. 

The character of publicity on the 
various properties which is favored by 
the local management and by those into 
whose hands the details of advertising 
are placed is as varied as the individual 
peculiarities of the men themselves. 
Men who are imbued with the spirit of 
service and who have experienced the 
reaction resulting from contact with 
the public, however, are quite alive to 
the particular kind of publicity needed 
in their own localities. 

Pamphlets, booklets, general adver- 
tising matter and, in some instances, 
newspaper write-ups are submitted to 
us for comment, either before they are 
published or soon afterward, so that 
we may be of assistance to the local 
manager, but in no case is the respon- 
sibility for the publicity taken off the 
shoulders of the local men. 

There is one phase of publicity which 
seems to be getting a more thorough 
recognition than ever, and that is what 
might be termed the “lag factor.” Once 
the street car magnate went around, 
his chest out, lording it over the elec- 
tric light and power man. Today the 
situation is reversed and the electric 
light and power man is sorry for the 
railway man. While certain natural 
causes have brought about the reversal 
of position, at the same time it is a 
fact that to overcome some of the elec- 
tric light difficulties, intensive publicity 
was indulged in for many years. Street 
railways, on the other hand, neglected 
this publicity until trouble came. It 
took the electric light and power com- 
panies years of continuous publicity to 
attain their present enviable position, 
and it will take more than a few 
months for the electric railways to 
catch up to them. 

The result of publicity is oftentimes 
not reflected in the condition of a prop- 
erty for months, and perhaps years, 
after the campaign has been under- 
taken. Spasmodic publicity will pro- 
duce spasmodic results, and these 
spasms will be separated by an interval 
of time. 

It may be that where publicity effort 
is spasmodic, its consequences could be 
plotted as a curve, alternately rising 
and falling, from zero to a maximum, 
and then back to zero or perhaps below 
the line. There would be a periodicity 
and a phase relationship between the 
publicity and its results which if heard 
over a radio would be anything but 
harmonious. 

Continuous, constant, intelligent and 
thorough publicity will eliminate the 
“lag factor.” It is along these lines 
that we are constantly urging action « 
on the part of those in charge of the 
properties that we manage. 
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The Purposes of the 
Public Utilities 
Advertising 


Association’ 
By W.H. Hodge 


Manager Advertising and Publicity Department 


Byllesby Engineering & Management 
Corporation, Chicago 


This Organization, Which Is 
Affiliated with the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the 
World, Is Setting New 
Standards for Ethics and 
Co-operation 


Association, which was organized 
at the American Electric Rail- 
way Association convention at Chicago 
in 1922, now has about 230 members, 
all actively interested in the advertis- 
ing of one or more of the utility indus- 
tries—electric railway, electric light 
and power, gas and telephones. Indi- 
viduals or companies may take out 
memberships. Our primary purpose is 
to increase the efficiency of public 
utilities advertising toward the ad- 
vancement of the best interests of 
operating companies. We want to 
make every dollar spent for advertis- 
ing return the greatest possible value. 
We want to develop further the power 
of advertising for utility companies so 
that it will increase earnings paid by 
a pleased and satisfied public; so that 
it will further harmonize the relations 
between the public and the utilities and 
achieve the sustained good will, which 
cannot be secured in any other manner. 
Advertising in the United States is 
a large, successful and well organized 
industry. The public utilities do not 
yet realize its power and possibilities. 
Many other kinds of business under- 
stood the value of advertising long be- 
fore we did. We are catching up 
rapidly, but we still have a long way 
to go. 

Advertising is internationally organ- 
ized in the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, which is the clear- 
ing house for all that is best in adver- 
tising thought and practice, and sets 
the rules and standards, just as the 
American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion influences the progress of your 
industry. It is composed of some 25 
organizations representing every branch 
of advertising, all the way from the 
advertiser to the many mediums through 
which it is expressed. 

It was only through organization of 
the Public Utilities Advertising As- 


Te: Public Utilities Advertising 
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sociation that the public utilities could 
join this important and forceful body 
and put public utilities advertising on 
the national advertising map. In this 
channel we are in touch, in a collective 
sense, with other advertisers, with the 
writers and manufacturers of advertis- 
ing and with the publishers and others 
who provide the vehicles for reach- 
ing the public eye and thought. 

As a department of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, we are 
in a position to see that public utilities 
advertising is accorded the recognition 
it deserves and to profit to the full ex- 
tent from contact with those who spend 
their lives and a great deal of money 
in making advertising pay. We, also, 
have something to contribute in the 
way of experience and methods and 
from the results of showing utility 
companies not utilizing advertising fully 
how they can avail themselves of the 
opportunities before them. 

In the structures of the national 
utility associations—with one excep- 
tion—little has been provided to serve 
as a meeting place for the people in 
these industries who carry on the ad- 
vertising functions. Many convention 
speakers have urged more and better 
advertising; little has been done to 
give the men and women actually work- 
ing with advertising a forum to dis- 
cuss their problems, ideals, ambitions 
and plans—to exchange ideas—to help 
them accomplish the truly difficult 
things it is so easy to build platitudes 
about. The national association pro- 
grams have talked a lot about advertis- 
ing but they really have neglected it. 

We have in mind, also, the fact that 
utilities advertising will not progress 
unless we attract individuals of the 
proper ability and character to these 
particular fields. It is hoped that our 
association will be made an agency for 
employment on the one hand and the 
development of talent on the other. 

We propose to collect and distribute 
among our members all possible infor- 
mation about and examples of utilities 
advertising; to assemble data relating 
to proved results; to study budget mak- 
ing and costs. By the exchange and 
comparison of products we propose to 
stimulate originality and develop new 
and advantageous conceptions of what, 
when, where and how to advertise. 

We are pledged to high standards, 
accepted ethics and to earnest co-op- 
eration with our national, geographical 
and state utility associations. 

The Public Utilities Advertising As- 


sociation is young, modest and inex- 
pensive. It has hardly started to prove 
its usefulness. But what it lacks in 
some respects we hope it will more 
than overcome in energy and practical 
accomplishments. We invite the inter- 
est and the membership of every utility 
company and every individual actually 
interested in better and more efficient 
advertising practice. 

I wish also to say a word regarding 
certain exceedingly useful work accom- 
plished by the National Vigilance Com- 
mittee of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs. This committee, and the Better 
Business Bureaus which it fosters in 
many cities, are the police force of ad- 
vertising. Their business is to keep 
out and prosecute the untruthful ad- 
vertisers, the frauds and the fakers. 
One of their big achievements is the 
suppression of “wildcat” financial ad- 
vertising. Every dollar saved to the 
public means that much money con- 
served for investment in sound securi- 
ties such as the public utilities offer. 

The National Vigilance Committee 
and the Better Business Bureaus de- 
serve our moral and financial support. 
Their work is kept going by sustaining 
memberships, the cost of which is in- 
significant compared with the substan- 
tial good accomplished for honest 
people and honest business. They al- 
ready have been formally indorsed by 
the customer ownership committee of the 
National Electric Light Association. 


Advertising the 


Interurban* 
By James P. Griffin 


Vice-President and General Manager 
Texas Electric Company, Dallas, Tex. 


HE Texas Electric Railway has 
valuable interurban connections at 
Dallas and at five other points 
has valuable steam railway connec- 
tions—Denison and Sherman in the 
north, Dallas in the center, Waco in 
the. south and Corsicana in the south- 
east. We naturally point much of our 
advertising effort to care for the oppor- 
tunities to secure traffic off the inter- 
urban and steam railways at these con- 
necting points, also to deliver traffic 
to them at these points. In our adver- 
tising plan the daily and weekly news- 
papers naturally take a prominent 
place. We believe, and I feel that this 
is commonly accepted everywhere, that 
the newspaper offers the best field for 
general advertising for the interurban, 
doubtless reaching more readers than 
any other medium. It is our policy to 
carry regularly each day or each week 
certain space in the various newspapers 
published daily or weekly in the cities 
and towns served by us. In the two 
large cities of Dallas and Waco, where 
we do not use space each day, we con- 
tract for certain space for the year, 
using this space largely for advertising 
special events. 
Under the Texas statutes we are per- 
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mitted to exchange transportation for 
advertising space with the newspaper 
people, dollar for dollar on regular rate 
basis, and we have taken advantage of 
this opportunity to increase our news- 
paper advertising. We have had printed 
a special form of ticket for use under 
these exchange advertising agreements, 
containing 310 worth of transportation 
in 5-cent coupons, which the holder pre- 
sents direct to the conductor on the car. 
We keep a ledger account with each 
one with whom we have a contract 
under this agreement, charging him 
with transportation as issued, and 
crediting him with his bills for adver- 
tising as rendered. 

We believe in using time cards freely, 
and put out each year through our 
agents and traveling representatives 
and by mailing to selected lists of 
steam railway agents and hotel men 
some 50,000 of our time card folders. 
The time cards for the three divisions 
are printed on a large sheet of card- 
board, and are carried in frames under 
glass in all our stations. Printed cards 
for each division are framed and dis- 
played in hotels, banks, post offices, 
drug stores, restaurants, etc. 

We also get out special cards showing 
schedules out of certain principal points, 
with arriving time as Dallas. For 
Dallas a card is printed showing the 
leaving schedules of all the interurban 
lines serving the city. 

We also get out printed blotters for 
general distribution. These are usually 
distributed by our traveling representa- 
tives when making their trips over our 
lines into surrounding territory. 
dash signs are used for advertising spe- 
cial events, such as our fairs, ete. The 
boards are also used quite regularly for 
advertising theatrical attractions in 
Dallas, also for the circuses, and other 
purposes where there seems to be op- 
portunity to attract traffic. We have 
used some postal cards showing scenes 
along our lines and our equipment. 
These have been sold or given to news- 
stands, drug stores, and other places 
where postal cards are sold. Some are 
mailed out and distributed by our 
traveling representatives when making 
their trips. We believe that postal 
eards are entitled to a limited space 
in the interurban advertising plan. 

In our interurban cars car cards are 
carried, devoted to various thoughts of 
merchandising transportation, safety of 
interurban service and use of the inter- 
urban instead of the automobile. These 
cards are placed in frames under glass 
in the front of the car and on the mid- 
dle partition. It is our policy to mail 
samples to a number of advertising men 
in the industry, and we receive from 
them samples of cards they are using 
in similar advertising plans. 

This year we joined with the other 
interurbans in Dallas in installing a 
booth at the State Fair at Dallas. This 
exhibit includes a miniature interurban 
car, which is operated with certain 
safety devices, and a large map of the 
various interurbans entering Dallas, 
with a flasher arrangement so that the 
several lines and stations are flashed in 
rotation. A stereopticon will be oper- 
ated, showing scenes along the inter-, 
urban lines and epigrammatic inter- 
urban advertising thoughts. 
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One of our chief dependencies of ad- 
vertising is through the medium of per- 
sonal solicitation. Our traveling repre- 
sentatives are constantly going over the 
territory served and frequently into 
surrounding territory. They person- 
ally present the interurban appeal to 
possible patrons. As one of their means 
of approach they carry pencils, pen- 
holders and notebooks. The pencils are 
distributed more or less generally at 
points off our lines; the penholders are 
usually placed in hotels and at the 
check counters in banks; and the note- 
books are given to hotel clerks, railway 
agents and others at strategic points. 
We make it a policy to have our travel- 
ing men accompany trade trips of 
chambers of commerce, business men’s 
leagues, etc., on which occasions they 
distr‘bute our “hand out” advertising 
matter. : 

Advising the public that our agents’ 
are prepared to make theatrical, rail- 
road or hotel reservations for our pa- 
trons has been productive of consider- 
able revenue to us. The agent 
telephones our general passenger office, 
and receives in return advice as to the 
making of the reservation. Patrons 
have found this service dependable, and 
use it frequently. 


Engineering Executive 


Committee Meets 


MEETING of: the Engineering 
Executive Committee was held at 
Atlantic City, Oct. 5. Members present 
were: President H. A. Johnson, C. H. 
Clark, C. R. Harte, R. C. Cram, Daniel 
Durie, M. B. Rosevear and G. C. 
Hecker, representing Secretary Welsh. 
The report of the committee on Engi- 
neering Manual was approved. Witn 
regard to revisions to be made in the 
manual sections between publications 
of the bound volumes, which now will 
be every three years, it was agreed 
that every effort should be made to 
keep the technical committees active in 
putting through revisions as soon as 
desirable. Between publications such 
revisions will be included in an annual 
supplement. 

A report of the activities of a com- 
mittee of this association in connection 
with the division of simplified prac- 
tice of the Department of Commerce 
was presented by R. H. Dalgleish. A 
number of meetings have been held 
which have been attended by Mr. Dal- 
gleish and C. S. Kimball. The stand- 
ardization of material used in all 
branches of industry is included in the 
program of this department. It was 
voted that this committee be continued 
to work with the department of simpli- 


fied practice. 


Mr. Hecker described the exhibit of 
association standards at the.convention. 
A motion by Mr. Harte was adopted 
that the railway companies and manu- 
facturers who have supplied material 
for this exhibit be given a vote of 
thanks by the association. 

Jackson P. Dick, chairman of the 
committee on purchases and _ stores, 
appeared before the executive commit- 
tee and requested authorization for a 
joint committee to co-operate with 
similar committees of the National 
Electric Light Association and the 
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American Gas Association on purchases 
and stores. Authorization was granted. 
Mr. Harte reported on the A.E.S.C. 
activities and on the relations of this 
body with the Engineering Association. 
A number of specifications now being 
handled through the A.E.S.C. were dis- 
cussed. It was brought out that the 
A.K.S.C. will not take up standards for 
oue or two industries only, but that a 
yveneral use of the material in question 
over a wide range of industries is nec- 
essary before its standardization will 
be considered. H 

At present the reports of the various 
sectional committees of the American 
Engineering Standards Committee are 
incorporated in the report of the secre- 
tary of the Engineering Association. It 
was moved by Mr. Cram and adopted 
by the committee that hereafter re- 
ports of these representatives on the 
sectional committees of the A.E.S.C. 
be published separately. 

With regard to the standardization 
of lumber sizes, Mr. Harte moved that a 
special committee be appointed with 
representatives from the way, equip- 
ment, and buildings and _ structures 
committees to investigate and report 
on the recommendations of the central 
lumber committee. It was requested 
that action be taken prior to the Mid- 
year Meeting of the association. 


T. & T. Executive 
Committees 


HE executive committee of the 

Transportation & Traffic Associa- 
tion held a meeting on the veranda of 
the Marlborough-B'enheim Hotel Mon- 
day morning. There was cons‘derable 
comment concerning the committees 
which should be continued next year 
and it was agreed that the subjects of 
traffic congestion, ride salesmanship, 
and trackless vehicle operation should 
be continued. A letter was read from 
Edward Dana suggesting an investiga- 
tion to find out what benefits result to 
railways from conventions held in their: 
localities. 

The new executive committee of 
the Transportation & Traffic Associa- 
tion held a meeting at Atlantic City 
fo'lowing the general session on Thurs- 
day. A report from the subjects com- 
mittee was made by C. H. Clifford,. 
vice-president and manager Northern 
Texas Traction Company. Four gen-— 
eral subjects were decided upon, and 
will include the following: Merchandis-. 
ing, traffic congestion, accident preven- 
tion and use of the bus by electric: 
railway companies. A fifth subject 
will be selected later. 

It was decided that the committee on 
relief of traffic congestion should con- 
sider methods of carrying out the 
recommendations already agreed upon 
rather than simply an elaboration of 
these measures which are now well 
understood by railway men and ac- 
cepted by them. Attention was called 
to the importance of specifically defin- 
ing the nature of the work assigned to 
each committee. Still another decision 
made to facilitate and improve the 
work of committees was that the com- 
mittee chairman will meet with the ex- 
ecutive committee for consideration of 
next year’s reports before final printing. 
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Change in Spartanburg 


New Company Offers to Operate Buses 
on Regular Schedule—Contro- 
versy at an End 


The South. Carolina Gas & Electric 
Company, formerly the South Carolina 
Light, Power & Railways Company, 
was recently purchased by W.’S. Bar- 
stow and associates of New York. R. L. 
Peterman, representing the new owners, 
appeared before the City Council of 
Spartanburg on Sept. 24, and stated 
his readiness to put on sixteen buses to 
augment some proposed restored rail- 
way lines. This action is expected to 
solve the problem of Spartanburg, a 
city of 25,000 population, where the 
street cars have been idle more than 
two years following a long legal fight 
between the city and the operating com- 
pany, in which the city contended the 
company had not lived up to its fran- 
chise. Since the case has been in liti- 
gation the company has been attempt- 
ing to handle the city traffic with four 
buses. 


LITIGATION OF LONG STANDING 


The controversy in Spartanburg dates 
back to December, 1922, when the com- 
pany abandoned railway operation on 
the ground that it was unprofitable. 
Later the South Carolina Railroad Com- 
mission authorized abandonment in the 
city, but this action was followed by 
a mandamus petition by the city de- 
manding the restoration of, service. The 
Supreme Court at Columbia ruled that 
the company must renew railway oper- 
ations. The opinion upheld the con- 
tention of the city that the franchise 
of the company to operate cars was a 
contract, which the South Carolina 
Railroad Commission had no authority 
to abrogate. Prior to the decision of 
the Supreme Court the company with 
the help of its President George B. 
Tripp, worked out a plan for the opera- 
tion of a bus system putting four buses 
in operation in the city proper with two 
ear lines on the suburban lines. Mean- 
while the company decided to appeal to 
the Federal Court. j 

But now under a new management, 
the City Council is willing to meet the 
Barstow people half-way. At a Council 
meeting on Sept. 24, an agreement was 
reached whereby the Barstow manage- 
ment promised a fifteen-minute schedule 
to outlying mill towns, thus linking up 
a large mill population with the city 
and bringing many more thousands of 
dollars to the merchants in Spartan- 
burg. 

The building of the Southern Railway 
shops in the northern suburbs of the 
city has already brought several hun- 


dred new citizens to Spartanburg. and: 


when completed in January, 1925, it 
will bring 5,000 more people to add to 
the city’s population. The shop site is 
one and one-half miles from the heart 


of the city, and to get the several hun- 
dred workmen there now to and from 
their work is quite a problem. When 
the five thousand come the problem will 
be multiplied, unless the Barstow in- 
terests solve it by adding still more 
buses after they have doubled the origi- 
nal sixteen. 


Many Provisions of Cincinnati 
Franchise Still Unsettled 


Revision of the provisions of the 
proposed traction franchise tentatively 
agreed upon has been completed by the 
conferees representing the city of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, the Cincinnati Street 
Railway Company and the Cincinnati 
Traction Company. Nine provisions of 
the tentative franchise ordinance still 
are in dispute and the conference will 
be resumed in a final effort to effect an 
agreement by compromise. 

The most important of these is the 
provision relating to street paving. 
The city’s representatives insist that 
the operating company shall pay one- 
half of the cost of restoring existing 
streets which the cars traverse, while 
representatives of the Cincinnati Trac- 
tion Company assert that only the cost 
of future repairs should be shared by 
the company, and that it should not be 
called upon to aid in the rejuvenation 
of existing worn-out streets. The Cin- 
cinnati Traction Company refuses also 
to defray any portion of the cost of 
maintaining the office of the Director 
of Street Railroads, while the city in- 
sists the company share in the expense 
up to $15,000 a year. 

A further disputed point is whether 
or not the operating company should 
be compelled to rehabilitate the traction 
system by Dec. 31, 1927, or whether 
the time is to be extended to Dee. 31, 
1928. The remaining controverted pro- 
visions pertain to the guarantee fund, 
whether the 5 per cent dividend should 
be cumulative during the rehabilitation 
period, the increased rates of fare and 
the payment of a 10 per cent premium 
on stock, if the city determines to pur- 
chase the system. 

On the question of increased fare 
for owl service, the company would 
charge double the day rate of fare 
between the hours of 1 and 5 o’clock in 
the morning. The city strenuously ob- 
jects to that increase, but’ would permit 
a provision that a different rate of 
fare be charged for owl service, if 
agreed upon by the Director of Street 
Railroads and the operating company. 

The city refuses absolutely to pay 
any premium on the outstanding stock 
of the traction company if it deter- 
mines to take over the system, but will 
pay par value for’ such stock. The 
proposed new ordinance will likely pro- 
vide that a charge be made for trans- 
fers, if by so doing the rate of fare 
may be kept down. 


Eight Cents Authorized 


Oklahoma Railway Puts Higher Fare 
Into Effect—Parking and Jitney 
Ordinances Adopted 


The 


Corporation Commission on 
Sept. 28, 1924, lissued a temporary 
order, granting an increase to the 


Oklahoma Railway to 8 cents with 2 
tickets for 15 cents. The company on 
Sept. 24 filed application for an in- 
crease to 10 cents single fare, three 
tickets for 25 cents. The fares then in 
force were 7 cents, four tickets for 
25 cents. The rate for school children 
will remain at 2% cents. The railway 
company alleged in its petition that 
operating costs in Oklahoma City were 
excessively high and burdensome be- 
cause of automobile traffic congestion, 
especially in the business district, 
where automobiles are parked. This 
congestion, it claimed, resulted in slow- 
ing down schedules, reducing patron- 
age and increasing loss from damage 
suits resulting from collisions. It was 
also pointed out that numerous railroad 
grade crossings in the city necessitated 
frequent stops for flagging cars or to 
await passing of trains. It was also 
alleged that automobiles carry many 
people in ‘and out the business districts 
who would otherwise patronize the 
street railway. 


COMMITTEE APPROVED OF HIGHER FARE 


The company presented the report of 
a committee appointed by the Mayor of 
Oklahoma City and made in February 
of this year. This committee, after 
thorough investigation, recommended 
an increase in fares to single fare of 
8 cents, with two fares, 15 cents. The 
company also referred to the receiver- 
ship application in the federal court 
brought by the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company, representing bond- 
holders of junior mortgages, as a-rea- 
son why relief is necessary, 

The commission, in its order, states 
that it “is driven to the conclusion that 
a temporary increase in the fares for 
the transportation of passengers in 
Oklahoma City is necessary, such in- 
crease to be in effect until a more com- 
plete investigation of the affairs of 
the company may be had, either at the 
hands of Oklahoma City or by this 
commission.” 

The order was put into effect by the 
railway Oct. 1. 

After relief had been granted by the 
commission, the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company, through its attorneys, 
asked for a continuance of the receiver- 
ship application. The federal court, 
therefore, continued the case until Jan. 
15, 1925. The City Commissioners 
have already adopted the 20-deg. park- 
ing ordinance and also an ordinance 
prohibiting operation of jitneys within 
two blocks of a street car line. 
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Rensselaer Institute Commemo- 
rates Centenary—F. R. Low 
Awarded Degree 


The Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Troy, N. Y., celebrated the 100th 
anniversary of its founding on Oct. 2 
and 3 with ceremonies which were 
participated in by eminent educators, 
delegates from practically every 
engineering society in this country, 
a number of the leading societies 
abroad and by a large number of the 
engineering alumni of the institute. 
In addition to the unveiling of several 
commemorative tablets and an excellent 
pageant in the evening outlining the 
history of the school, the exercises 
consisted mainly in addresses by prom- 
inent educators and engineers. 

The principal addresses were made 
by Secretary of Commerce Hoover, Sir 
Charles L. Morgan, president of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers of Great 
Britain; Henry Abraham, past-presi- 
dent of the Society of Electrical 
Engineers of France; Fred R. Low, 
president American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers, and many others 
prominent in the engineering world. 

Frederick Rollins Low, editor of 
Power, a McGraw-Hill publication, 
was awarded the degree of doctor of 
engineering by the institute. Mr. Low 
is the author of “The Power Cat- 
echism,” “The Compound Engine,” 
“Condensers” and “The Steam Engine 
Indicator.” He has been editor of 
Power since 1888. 


Purchase Proposal Advanced for 
Greater Kansas City 


A new factor has appeared in the 
electric railway situation in Greater 
Kansas City. This is the proposal of 
Mayor Gordon of Kansas City, Kan., 
to Mayor Beach of Kansas City, Mo., 
suggesting that the two cities buy out 
the Kansas City Railways and operate 
their own systems as a solution to the 
present transportation problem. He 
suggests also that both cities apply to 
their state Legislatures for authority 
to issue bonds to purchase the trans- 
portation system. It is Mayor Gordon’s 
idea that Mayor Beach should appoint 
a committee of five substantial business 
men to meet a like committee from 
Kansas City, Kan., to discuss the 
proposition fairly. 

In his letter he referred to the Kan- 
sas City Railways being in receeivers’ 
hands and the difficult problems con- 
fronting the receivers, which they have 
handled well. He said that these prob- 
lems might be more firmly grappled 
with if the municipalities owned the 
systems. He wrote at some length on 
municipally owned and operated trans- 
portation systems, declaring that if 
economically operated and properly ad- 
ministered they would solve the trans- 
portation problems. 

He said that the idea that the street 
car aS a mode of transportation is 
passing into ancient history might be 
true in the congested districts of New 
York, or some of the larger cities, but 
that it was not true in either of the 
two Kansas Citys, and in his judgment 
would not be true for some time to 
come. He said he believed the bus was 
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not a reliable mode of transportation 
in these two cities because in bad 
weather it couldn’t be operated as suc- 
cessfully. 


Bus Petition Causes Stir 
in Albany 


Attorneys for the United Traction 
Company, Albany, N. Y., and the K. L. 
W. M., Inc., were given until Oct. 20 to 
file briefs on the application of the 
K. L. W. M. for a certificate for the op- 
eration of a bus line between Bloomin- 
grove and Troy, following the adjourned 
hearing before the Public Service Com- 
mission on Oct 2. 

Opposition of the United Traction 
Company was based on the fact that the 
certificate, if granted, would make pos- 
sible the operation of buses by the 
K. L. W. M. between Albany and Troy, 
by operating between Albany and 
Bloomingrove over a route for which 
the company has a certificate. The 
K. L. W. M. contended that even though 
buses did run to Troy, the travel would 
be light compared with the traction 
company, the distance being greater, 
the service slower and the fare higher. 

John E. McLean, who appeared for 
the traction company, offered in evi- 
dence the financial reports of the com- 
pany for the year 1923 and for the two 
quarters of 1924 to show that the com- 
pany could not afford to lose any of its 
traffic. 

Mr. McLean also appeared for the 
Troy & New England Railroad, pro- 
testing against the granting of the cer- 
tificate because it would permit the 
K. L. W. M. to operate between Averill 
Park and Troy in competition with a 
branch of the railroad. Objection was 
also made by he New York Central 
Railroad. 


Mayor Makes Suggestion for 
Rockford Franchise 


For many months now the Rockford 
Traction Company, Rockford, Ill., has 
been negotiating for a new franchise, 
but without success. The company has 
been insisting upon a 20-year fran- 
chise on the ground that it will be 
unable to borrow the money for needed 
extensions on a franchise of shorter 
length. Mayor Hallstrom of Rockford 
and his supporters want the railway 
to submit an application for a 10-year 
franchise. The company is also re- 
luctant to pay for any track paving, 
while the city is demanding that the 
company pay for all track paving costs. 
Recently Mayor Hallstrom made coun- 
ter proposals to the company’s plans. 
He said he would withdraw his objec- 
tion to a 20-year grant providing the 
company deposit $750,000 in a Rock- 
ford bank as a guarantee so that 
provisions of the franchise would be 
carried out. The Mayor’s proposal of 
a $750,000 guarantee fund would be 
used within twelve months to make 
certain improvements in the company’s 
rolling stock, line extensions and pay- 
ing repairs. The tentative draft which 
was submitted by the company, in the 
opinion of Mayor Hallstrom, forces the 
city to pledge public -credit with the 
equity in the property unprotected. He 
said he didn’t care whether the service 
was supplied by buses or street cars. 
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International Railway’s Buses 
_Given Ten-Year Franchise 


The International Bus Corporation, a 
subsidiary of the International Raii- 
way, Buffalo, has been granted a fran- 
chise by the City Council to operate 
buses on Delaware Avenue from 
McKinley Square to the Buffalo-Ken- 
more city line and on Hast and West 
Delavan Avenues from the city line to 
Niagara Street. The franchise is for 
a term of 10 years. The fare will be 
10 cents with free transfers to con- 
necting car lines. Under the terms of 
the franchise the municipal authorities 
will have the right after April 1, 1927, 
to take over the bus service. 

Application will be made at once by 
the International Bus Corporation to 
the Public Service Commission for the 
necessary consent to operate the two 
bus lines in Buffalo. As soon as the 
Public Service Commission gives its 
consent, the company will place orders 
for a fleet of double-deck buses to oper- 
ate on Delaware Avenue and single- 
deck buses will be placed in service on 
the East-West Delavan Avenue lines. 

The City Council divided three and 
two on the franchise, Mayor Frank X. 
Schwab” and Commissioner of Public 
Affairs Frank C. Perkins, the Socialist 
member of the Council, being opposed. 
Mr. Perkins renewed his plea for 
municipal-owned buses on these two 
routes, but was voted down. The action 
of the Council turns down the permit 
sought by the VanDyke Motor Bus 
Corporation, which proposed a series 
of city-wide bus routes with an initial 
investment of upward of $1,250,000. 
The petition of this company was re- 
jected by the city because there could 
be no transfer arrangement from buses 
to connecting car lines. 

When the car riders ask for trans- 
fers to bus lines an additional charge 
of 8 cents will be made for a transfer. 
The carfare is 7 cents so that the 3 
cents extra charge for a transfer to 
buses will make the 10-cent fare when 
passengers use buses and ears. The 
previous application of the Interna- 
tional Bus Corporation asked for a 10- 
cent fare and a 3-cent transfer charge. 
The company amended its application 
by striking out the transfer charge and 
by enlarging the Delaware Avenue 
route. ; 


Safety Bulletin Issued 


The safety bureau of the Buffalo 
Chamber of Commerce has issued a 
bulletin urging automobile drivers and 
others to use extreme caution to avoid 
car accidents. The bulletin says: 


A street car is a heavy vehicle; it can- 
not always be stopped suddenly and it 
certainly cannot turn out to pass you. 

If an automobile and a street car meet, , 
a street car won’t get the worst of the 
argument. 

_ The motorman is on the alert and nine 
times out of ten he will avoid an accident 
if he has half a chance, but the tenth time 
may send you to the hospital and your car 
to the junk pile. 

Remember: At all streets the street car 
has the right of way, no matter in which 
direction the vehicle is approaching from— 
except .where the traffic is being directed 


. by an officer. 


Never pass a street car on the left, you 
may bump into one coming from the oppo- 
site direction. 

The street car is set in its ways; don’t 
argue with it. 


Pf COMET. 


ee re 


October 11, 1924 
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Parlor Car Service Begun. — The 
Eastern Massachusetts Street Railway 
has started its parlor car service be- 


tween Boston and Lowell, which is a 


non-stop service for $1 per trip. 
Twenty trips will be made on week 
days and eighteen on Sundays. 


Bus Lines Allowed.—Three new bus 


lines within the city of Syracuse, N. Y., 


were authorized Oct. 3 by the Public 
Service Commission. Two of the 
routes will be operated by the Syracuse 
Railway Co-ordinated Bus Line, Inc., a 
subsidiary of the New York State Rail- 
ways, and the third certificate was 
granted to Harvey D. Gros, general 
manager of the Syracuse & Hastern 
Railroad. Hearings on all three of the 
applications were held before Com- 
missioner George R. Van Namee. All 
three certificates provide that trans- 
fers shall be made from the bus lines 
to the Syracuse lines of the New York 
State Railways. 


Fare Increased to Ten Cents.—The 
Cincinnati Traction Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, increased its rate of fare 
from 9% cents to 10 cents on Oct 1. The 
half cent increase is a result of the 
service-at-cost franchise which provides 
that whenever there is a deficit in 
operating expenses the fare will in- 
crease one-half cent every three months 
until the deficit is wiped out and a sur- 
plus of $600,000 is established. At- 
though this deficit gradually is being 
cut down, it still amounts to more than 
$1,500,000 W. Kesley Schoepf, presi- 
dent of the traction company, said that 
the rate of fare probably would have 
to be increased to 15 cents in order to 
wipe out the deficit entirely. 


Considers Bus Appropriation. — An 
appropriation of $17,000 for two munic- 
ipal buses for operation on Empire Way 
in connection with the Seattle Municipal 
Railway cars has been considered by 
the City Council and referred to the 
city Utilities Department. Vigorous 
protest was voiced by the Seattle & 
Rainier Valley Railway, which declared 
that the proposed buses would be 
operated in competition with Rainier 
Valley cars. The company asked that 
consideration of the appropriation be 
withheld until the Council took up a 
pending resolution for the purchase by 


_ the city of the Rainier Valley system. 


Lower Theater Rates Promised.—An- 
nouncement has been made by the 
Indianapolis & Cincinnati Traction Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind., that it will 
restore the low fare night theater rates 
to Indianapolis. The innovation of an 
unusually low rate of fare for night 
travel created a good deal of comment 
last year and several other railway 
companies adopted this practice follow- 
ing this company’s example. 


- One-Man Cars in Superior.—After a 
study of five months on the petition of 
the Duluth Street Railway to establish 
one-man car service on its South 
Superior and Billings Park lines in 
Superior, Wis., formal approval has 
‘been given by the Railroad Commission. 


Double-truck cars remodeled into one- 
man types will be placed in service. 
Insufficient operating income to meet 
the rising operating expenses: was 
cited by the company as the reason for 
this measure of economy. Testimony 
presented to the commission showed 
that the operating income of the com- 
pany from Oct. 1, 1923, to April 1, 1924, 
amounted to only $7,134, whereas the 
company is allowed by the Commission 
to earn $8,167 per month alone on 
its investment of $1,225,000 or $48,999 
instead of $7,184 for the six-month 
period. 

Answer Sent to Governor.—Follow- 
ing Governor Pinchot’s letter to the 
Pennsylvania Public Service Commis- 
sion rebuking it for its “unseemly 
haste” in authorizing a temporary 8- 
cent fare on the lines of the Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit Company. Chair- 
man Ainey has sent an answer to the 
Governor stating that the commis- 
sioners welcome an investigation into 
the existing fare situation in Phila- 
delphia and into all the commission’s 
actions in this connection. 

New Wage Scale in British Colum- 
bia.—The British Columbia Electric 
Railway, Vancouver, B. C., has com- 
pleted negotiations for a new wage 
seale for its trainmen. Motormen will 
receive an extension of their present 
maximum rate of 62 cents an hour 
for three years. Janitors, carhouse men 
and a few others, numbering about two 
hundred in all, will be reduced 3 cents 
an hour. One-man operators in Van- 
couver will not be affected, continuing 
at 68 cents. In Victoria, where all the 
men are one-man car operators, the 
rate will be reduced from 68 to 64 cents 
an hour. 

Hoarding Tokens in Buffalo—Gam- 
bling in car tokens sold by the Inter- 
national Railway, Buffalo, N. Y., is 
under way with announcement in- the 
newspapers that there is danger that 
the Public Service Commission will soon 
hand down its decision on the applica- 
tion filed by the railway company to 
charge 8 cents cash on local lines in 
Buffalo or two tokens for 15 cents. The 
present fare is 7 cents or 4 tokens for 
25 cents. Passengers are buying four 
tokens for 25 cents every time they pay 
a cash fare and hoarding the three 
other tokens so they can be used if the 
fare.is raised. This would save car 
riders 5 cents on every four rides. The 
only way the International Railway can 
offset the use of tokens bought now 
when the fares are increased is to 
change the tokens, but this would ne- 
cessitate a large expenditure. Company 
officials doubt if the increased cost of 
the new tokens would warrant changing 
them to prevent such hoarding. 

Effort Made to Attract More Riders. 
—The Fitchburg & Leominster Street 
Railway is experimenting with a new 
system to give longer rides for 10 
cents: A return check system is used 
whereby passengers are given twice as 
much mileage for the same _ price. 
Patrons of the south side loop who ride 
only as far as either terminal without 
transfer are given a check when they 
pay a 10-cent fare that will carry them 
back to their starting point. It is ex- 
pected that the new system will cause 
more liberal patronage of trolleys. 


Trolley to Carry Mail. — Arrange- 
ments are under way at Southington, 
Conn., to have the U. S. mail en route 
to the town brought from Meriden by 
trolley. This was made necessary by 
the discontinuance of the railroad servy- 
ice by the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad. 


Transfer of Passengers’ Brings 
Agreement.—Following the refusal of 
the City Council of Olean, N. Y., to 
sanction the petition of the Iroquois 
Motor Trails Company of Buffalo, for 
permission to use the streets of that 
city in connection with the operation of 
a bus line from Olean, Salamanca and 
Buffalo, an announcement has been 
made by that company that the line will 
continue on its present schedule. 
Through an arrangement made with 
the Olean, Bradford & Salamanca Rail- 
way, passengers will be transferred to 
the railway’s Boardman, East Olean 
line, which will convey them into the: 
city. The bus company, with this plan 
in effect, will convey the passengers 
into Olean via the trolley system, free 
of charge, charging fare only to the 
Olean city limits. 


Bus Service to Start——The Boston & 
Maine Railroad has installed an auto- 
mobile bus service between Ashburn- 
ham and South Ashburnham on the 
Fitchburg division. It gave up the 
train service some time ago because it 
did not pay; then it tried a gasoline 
engine, but had to abandon that also 
on account of the cost of operation. As 
a final resort it will try an automobile 
bus that costs about $7,000 and has a 
60-hp. engine. The fare between the 
two stations will be 10 cents. 


Seeks Fare Advance.—The Atlantic 
City & Suburban Railway and’ Shore 
Fast Line, Atlantic City, N. J., have 
petitioned the Board of Public Utility 
Commissioners of New Jersey for per- 
mission to increase passenger rates. 
The Suburban line asks for an increase 
from 6 to 7 cents in Atlantic City, 
while the Shore Fast Line wants to 
increase fares from 5 to 7 cents in 
Ocean City. Other slight increases, in- 
cluding those in school tickets, are also 
asked from the surrounding towns. 
The Suburban line would increase the 
fare from 14 to 16 cents between At- 
lantic City and Pleasantville. 


Bus License Granted. — The City 
Council in Attleboro, Mass., has appro- 
priated $1,200 to cover the estimated 
deficit from operation of the Interstate 
Consolidated Street Railway during the 
next four months. It has also voted to 
grant license to the same company to 
operate buses between Attleboro and 
Providence. 


Wants Two-Men Cars.—A resolution 
was introduced in the City Council of 
Erie, Pa., on Oct. 2, by William D. 
Kinney, Director of Parks, calling for 
an investigation by city officials into 
the operation of one-man. cars on the 
streets of Erie by the Erie Railway, 
the company recently formed to assume 
the operation and assets of the Buffalo 
& Lake Erie Traction Company’s lines 
within the city. He called attention 
to the fact that an 8-cent fare was 
charged for short hauls on cars which, 
because they were not manned by two 
men, he claimed gave inadequate 
service. 
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Foreclosure Proceedings 


Filed 


Trustee for the St. Louis Transit Bonds 
Wants Sale of Property—Suburban 
Holders Want Interest Protected 


The first formal step toward a com- 
plete reorganization of the United Rail- 
ways, St. Louis, Mo., was taken in the 
United States District Court, Oct. 3, 
when counsel for the Mercantile Trust 
Company, trustee for the St. Louis 
Transit 5 per cent bonds, filed fore- 
closure proceedings. against the car 
system. The petition asks for a con- 
solidation of the United Railways liti- 
gation pending in the federal court and 
for the sale of the properties of the 
company for the benefit of the cred- 
itors. Federal Judge Faris has ex- 
pressed himself as favoring an early 
termination of the present recelver- 
ship. 

Suit Is DirecTeD AGAINST 
THE RECEIVER 


The suit was directed against Re- 
ceiver Rolla Wells, the St. Louis Transit 
Company and the St. Louis Union Trust 
Company, trustee for the $30,000,000 
issue of general 4 per cent bonds. The 
latter has a foreclosure suit pending 
alleging the United Railways has de- 
faulted on the $9,790,000 mortgage se- 
curing the Transit 5s, which are past 
due since Oct. 1. Pleading for a con- 
solidation of the litigation, the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company contends that 
foreclosure under the general 4 per 
cent bonds would seriously impair the 
Transit 5s, now past due, while the 
general 4s do not mature until 1934. 

Reorganization of the system will 
proceed without the participation of 
the holder of the $6,500.000 of Subur- 
ban system bonds if their protective 
committee remains firm in its an- 
nounced stand of rejecting the reorgan- 
ization p’ans as they relate to the Su- 
burban securities. 


CoUNSEL STATES THE CASE 


Stanley Clarke, counsel for the re- 
organization committee, made this 
clear, saying: 

“We deem more than fuair the offer 
which we have made to pay off $2,000,- 
000 of the Suburban bonds immediately 
and retire $100,000 additional each year 
for ten years. The Suburban bondhold- 
ers will be given an opportunity to de- 
posit their securities whether or not the 
committee representing them approves 
of it. and their acceptance is a matter 
for them to determine.” 

At a meeting on Oct. 1 held at the 
United States Bank in St. Louis, the 
Suburban bondholders tentatively ac- 
cepted a new proposition from the re- 
organization committee providing for 
the guaranteeing and retirement of a 
new issue of $4,500,000 Suburban 
bonds to replace the present general 
issue. Prior to the meeting the Subur- 
ban security holders had assumed a 
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belligerent attitude and a long legal 
battle threatened. 

The Suburban bondholders’ commit- 
tee had another meeting scheduled for 
Oct. 8, to determine what steps to take 
to protect their interest in view of the 
foreclosure suit under the Transit 
bonds. Members of the committee said 
they were ready to take over and run 


the Suburban lines as a separate sys- ' 


tem if necessary to protect their ho!d- 
ings. It was stated that such step 
would be taken with hesitancy because 
of consideration for the public, but 
would become necessary if the reorgan- 
ization committee did not guarantee 
the new issue of $4,500,000 Suburban 
bonds. 


Receiver Named for Springfield 
Property 


John S. Bleecker has been appointed 
receiver of the Columbus, Newark & 
Zanesville Traction Company, Spring- 
field, Ohio, Attorneys James M. Butler 
and Paul C. Martin were appointed as 
counsel for the receiver. A reorganiza- 
tion of the property is the next step. 
An organization of holders of approxi- 
mately $3.500,000 of bonds in the com- 
pany will be attempted. It is expected 
that the property will be put up for 
foreclosure sale within a few months. 
An application for a receivership was 
made to the federal court in Columbus 
some months ago by the Irving Bank- 
Columbia Trust Company of New York. 
It charged at that time default of pay- 
ments of interest on a $1,200,000 bond 
issue. 

The company operates between Co- 
lumbus and Zanesville by way of New- 
ark, the local street car system in the 
city of Newark and furnishes electric 
current in Zanesville. Service will be 
continued as usual under the receiver- 
ship, according to Mr. Butler. 


Receiver Named for Maumee 
Valley Line 


B. A. Webster, general manager of 
the Maumee Valley Railway, Perrys- 
burg, Ohio, has been made receiver of 
the property. The appointment of a 
receiver had been asked by the Com- 
mercial Savings Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, trustee. Suit for foreclosure 
of a mortgage of $345,000 on the 
property had been filed in Common 
Pleas Court at Toledo. The suit comes 
as a climax to a number of troubles 
the road has experienced. It now has 
an application before the State Public 
Utilities Commission to abandon serv- 
ice, but no action has been taken on 
the application. A change in grade of 
the river road between Toledo and 
Maumee brought about abandonment 
of part of the territory served by the 
company. The Maumee Valley Trans- 
portation Company was granted a per- 
mit on Oct. 8 to operate buses on the 
east side of the river between Toledo 
and Perrysburg. 
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Bluffton Property Bought 
by Insull Interests 


Another purchase of Indiana utility 
and traction property, amounting to 
more than $750,000, was made Sept. 29 — 
by the Samuel L. Insull interests of 
Chicago in the acquisition of the prop- 
erty of the Marion & Bluffton Traction 
Company, according to an announce- 
ment made at Bluffton, Ind., the head 
offices of the traction company. 

Charles W. Chase of Gary, Ind., was 
elected president of the new controlling 
concern. Thomas G. Hamilton of Gary 
was elected vice-president, George F. 
Mitchell, Chicago, treasurer; W. D. 
Bohne, Chicago, secretary, and R. M. 
Scheidt, Gary, assistant secretary and 
treasurer. James S. Clark of Bluffton, 
former manager of the Marion & Bluff- 
ton Traction Company, will be general 
manager. William A. Kunkel, Jr., 
of Bluffton was president of the old 
company. 

The original investment of the old 
company, it was announced, was $785,- 
000. Stockholders are said to have re- 
ceived par for their holdings. 
transfer of the property also included 
the Linn Grove Light & Power Com- 
pany dines, which supplied light and 
power to two small towns near Bluffton. 
The branch office of the new company 
will be retained in Bluffton. The main 
office will be in Chicago. 

The traction line extends a distance 
of 31.8 miles between Bluffton and 
Marion. It will give the Insull inter- 
ests a direct line now from Frankfort 
to Bluffton, the line between Marion 
and Frankfort having been taken over 
some time ago. The newly acquired 
property, which has been operated un- 
der the management of Mr. Clark since 
the death of James W. Sale, is expected 
to be improved. 


Seeks Discontinuance of  —__ 
North Hornell Line 


The Hornell Traction Company, 
Hornell, N. Y., through Frank M. 
Prentice, president, and Raymond E. 
Page, receiver, has made application 
to the Public Service Commission for 
approval of ‘a declaration of abandon- 
ment of a part of its line known as the 
North Hornell line. The line was con- | 
structed in 1913 as an extension from 
the then northerly terminus near the 
city line of Hornell to the village of 
North Hornell. Receipts on the North 
Hornell line, averaging from $2 to $4 
daily, amount to only about one-third 
of the cost of operating the line, which 
is about $12 a day, exclusive of repairs 
and expenses of maintenance. 

Since the appointment of Mr. Page 
as receiver, on July 29 last, receipts 
for the whole railroad to Sept. 1 
amounted to $18,404, whereas expenses 
for the same period were $19 304, the 
petition says. The railroad is in imme- 
diate and urgent need of new rails, new 
ties and new equipment, but funds are 
not available. 

Abandorment of the line was con- 
sented to by the mortgage bondholders 
of the railroad, provided the property 
was used as far as available for re- 
pairing the other portions of the rail- 
road and the proceeds of anything sold 
to be used for the same purpose. 


The. 


| Ohio. 


: 


_ river in Menominee, Mich. 
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Customers May Purchase on Install- 
ment Plan——The New Orleans Public 
Service, Inc., New Orleans, La., has 
announced, following a successful sell- 
ing campaign of two weeks in which 
3,400 employees bought more than 96 
-per cent of the corporation’s cumu- 
lative preferred stock offered to them, 
that stock of the same issue may now 
be bought by the customers of the com- 
pany or other local people in large or 
small amounts, for cash, or on the in- 
stallment plan, at $10 a month. The 
shares, it is declared, pay dividends 
every three months and yield more 

_than 7% per cent a year on the money 
invested. 


Wanis To Issue $2,400,000. — The 
Lima-Toledo Railroad, Lima, Ohio, has 
asked the Public Utilities Commission 
for authority to issue $2,400,000 in 
securities to pay for property formerly 
part of the old Ohio Electric Railway. 
The proposed issue is divided into $650,- 
000 common stock, $750,000 7 per cent 
preferred and $1,000,000 in 6 per cent 
25-year bonds. It is proposed that 
the issue be dated as of Dec. 1, 1922. 
A request to issue $2,700,000 in 
securities in 1922 was refused on the 
ground that the earnings were not 
sufficient to carry such capitalization. 


Bonds Offered. — Halsey, Stuart & 
Company are offering at 89 and interest, 
yielding more than 52 per cent, 
$9,000,000 of first mortgage and refund- 
ing 5 per cent gold bonds of the Ohio 
Public Service Company, Mansfield, 
The bonds, known as series D, 
are due Sept. 1, 1954. 


$7,000,000 Municipal Railway Loan 
Expected at Toronto.—The City of Tor- 
onto, Ont., is awaiting a court decision 
on a contested valuation of the Toronto 
Railway, when it plans to sell a bond 
issue to pay for taking over the utility. 
The case is now before the London 


: 


Privy Council, whence it was carried on. ‘+ 


appeal. A loan of about $7,000,000, to 
be offered on a competitive basis, is 
expected. 


Approves !ssue.—The Arkansas Rail- 
road Commission has approved the 
petition of the Hot Springs. Street 
Railway, Hot Springs, Ark., to issue 
$68,000, par value, first mortgage, 8 
per cent bonds. The bonds will mature 
in 80 years. The Hot Springs firm 
operates both the street railway and 
the electric light plant and has an au- 
thorized capital of $500 000. 

Wants to Discontinue Line. — The 
Menominee & Marinette Light & Trac- 
tion Company wants to discontinue its 
Quimby Avenue car line across the 
In making 
this request, the company maintained 


_ that the operating costs of the Quimby 


line were $11,000 annuallv. while the 
revenues only reached $4,000. leaving 


~ scarcely nothing to pay for fixed 


charges or depreciation. 


Discontinuance Date Set.—The Ala- 
bama Traction Company will d'scon- 


tinue its railway service in Decatur, 


- Ala., and Albany, Ala., on October 11, 
according to an official notice signed by 


W. R. Speer, superintendent of the 


company. This suspension follows per- 
_ mission given several weeks azo by the 
Alabama Public Service Commission. 
It is announced that this company 


had been operating at a loss for some 


om 
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time. Several times schedules were 
changed, with the hope that operation 
could be continued. Officia’s announced 
that automobiles were carrying so 
many passengers that it was impossible 
for the railway to operate at a profit. 
The company has 7 miles of track and 
nine cars. 


Old Management Retires.—Negotia- 
tions during the past two months have 
resulted in the Pennsylvania & Mary- 
land Street Railway, Elk Lick, Pa., 
being turned over to the Wilmoth 
interests of Meyersdale. The Pennsyl- 
vania & Maryland was organized by the 
late C. H. Jennings of Towanda, Pa., 
and began operating in 1906 between 
Salisbury and Meyersdale, 9 miles above 
Grantsville. Later it was extended to 
Garrett. About a year ago the Garrett 
end was abandoned and trips were 
made between Salisbury and Meyers- 
dale. Ow'ng to the improved road 
through this section passenger traffic 
has decreased so greatly that the for- 
mer management decided to quit. 

Payments Not Made. — Preferred 
stockholders of the Worcester Consoli- 
dated Street Railway, Worcester, Mass., 
have not received, for the first time in 
two years, the usual payment on the 
back stock dividends due Oct. 1. Of- 
ficials of the road say the heavy ex- 
penses of operation under the new 
agreement with the employees do not 
favor the payment. 


Bonds Offered.—A syndicate includ- 
ing J. G. White & Company is offering 
at 99 and interest to yield more than 
6.55 per cent $11,700,000 in secured 6% 
per cent gold bonds of the Continental 
Gas & Electric Corporation, which 
through a recent merger is a subsidi- 
ary of the United Light & Power Com- 
pany. The bonds, known as series “A’’, 
are dated Oct. 1, 1924, and are due 
Oct. 1, 1964. The principal companies 
controlled by the Continental Gas & 
Electric Corporation include the Co- 
lumbus Railway, Power & Light Com- 
pany, the Kansas City Power & Light 
Company and the Lincoln Gas & Elec- 
tric Light Company. The preferred 
and common stocks of the Continental 
Gas & Electric Corporation have been 
sold at this time to provide over $5,- 
000,000 cash, which, together with the 
proceeds of this issue of $11,700,000 of 
bonds, will be used to acquire prac- 
tically the entire remaining outstand- 
ing shares and 25,000 additional treas- 
ury shares of the Kansas City Power 
Securities Corporation (owning 100 per 
cent of the outstanding common shares 
of the Kansas City Power & Light 
Company, and not less than 75 per cent 
of the common shares and a substantial 
interest in the preferred shares of the 
Columbus Railway, Power & Light 
Company, and to provide funds for the 
acquisition of additional securities of 
controlled companies. 


Personal Items 


James G. Nellis Succeeds Charles 
F. Teagle at Schenectady 


Charles F. Teagle, who has held the 
position of superintendent of transpor- 
tation of the Schenectady Railway, 
Schenectady, N. Y., for the past four 
years, tendered his resignation to the 
president on Oct. 1. Mr. Teagle will 
not sever his connection with the com- 
pany until about Oct. 15. 

James G. Nellis will succeed Mr. 
Teagle, with the title of superintendent, 
on Oct. 20. Mr. Nellis comes from 
Auburn, N. Y., where he has been 
superintendent of the Auburn & 
Syracuse Electric Railroad for some 
years past. He is no stranger to 
Schenectady as he was formerly a divi- 
sion superintendent with the Fonda, 
Johnstown & Gloversville Railroad at 
Amsterdam, N. Y. He was at one time 
manager of the Quincy division of the 
Eastern Massachusetts Street Railway. 
He joints the official ranks of the 
Schenectady Railway with a record of 
accomplishment in the electric railroad 
field, which he entered in 1893 with 
the Cayadutta Electric Railway. 


L. V. Sutton, for the past twelve 
years connected with the Carolina 
Power & Light Company, Raleigh, 
N. C., has been appointed assistant 
general manager of. the Arkansas 
Central Power Company, Little Rock, 
Ark., to succeed H. U. Wallace, who 
resigned several months ago. Mr. 
Sutton has assumed his duties as 


assistant manager. He is a native of 
Virginia and is a graduate of Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. He has made a 
study of electrical and chemical 
engineering and after his graduation 
from the Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
was employed by the General Electric 
Company at Lynn, Mass., for two years. 


J. Henry Scattergood has been ap- 
pointed by Governor Pinchot of Penn- 
sylvania a member of the Public Service 
Commission, succeeding Samuel M. 
Clement, Jr., who recently resigned. 
The new commissioner has had experi- 
ence along banking, insurance and 
manufacturing lines. He is treasurer 
of Haverford College and a director of 
a bank and of several industrial firms. 
He was one of the founders of the 
original committee of seventy. For six 
years he served as registration commis- 
sioner of Philadelphia on the original 
board named in 1906. During the war 
he was with the Red Cross in France 
and twice went abroad for the Amer- 
ican Friends’ Service Commission in 
post-war relief work. Mr. Scattergood 
was born in Philadelphia in 1877 and 
was graduated from Haverford College 
in 1896. 


Raymond S. Tompkins, engaged in 
the newspaper business for a number 
of years, has become assistant to the 
president of the United Railways & 
Electric Company, Baltimore. Mr. 
Tompkins has been a member of the 
staff of the Baltimore Sun since 1916 
and represented that paper in France 
during the World War. 
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hours in July, 1914, to 45.4 hours in 
June, 1924. In connection with the 
latter figure, it should be remembered 
that manufacturing activity was con- © 
siderably below normal in June of this 
year and consequently the average 
week.per wage earner is lower than 
the normal work-week of this general 


Manufactures and the Markets 


News of and for Manufacturers—Market and Trade Conditions 
A Department Open to Railways and Manufacturers 
for Discussion of Manufacturing and Sales Matters 


Car Orders Double in 


Two Years 


Number of Electric Railway Vehicles 
Built in 1923 Was 103 per Cent 
Greater than in 1921 


According to data collected by the 
Department of Commerce at the bien- 
nial census of manufacturers there was 
a large increase in the production of 
electric railway cars in 1928, as com- 
pared with 1921, the last preceding 
census year. The total number of such 
cars, including both passenger cars and 
freight cars, was 2,882, as against 1,420. 
An even greater proportionate increase 
occurred in value, from $10,128,472 in 
1921 to $26,184,713 in 1923. 

It will be observed that the total 


primarily in the manufacture of steam 
railroad equipment. Statistics of the 
industry are given in the accompany- 
ing tables. 


Comparative Labor Statistics 
for Ten-Year Period 


Startling figures are given.in a study 
of labor wages from July, 1914, to 
July, 1924, by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, New York. The 
board reports that .in _ twenty-three 
leading manufacturing industries cov- 
ering, on the average, 700,000 em- 
ployees, wages show an advance of 
127.3 per cent, and taking the relation 
of the changes in earnings to the 
change in the cost of living from the 
common base of July, 1914, the figures 


GENERAL STATIS11CS FOR THE INDUSTRY: 1923 AND 1921 
Per Cent 
1923 1921 of Increase 
Number of establishments... ... 2.0.0. 002 cece eens 8 10 ieee 
Wage earners (average number). . 3,978 2,912 36.6 
Maximum month: ). iiyscrebis aniy-i)neg 6 cue lcsnsreiaenn tet Nov. 4,838 yams) 3,998) | Va eonerere 
Minimum monthy. iascoeientrs: aslerienienciei sees Jan. 3,271 Dect 2,304) eaerans 
Per cent of maximum. 67.6 64:0: 8 i See 
WARES cine tie ane «DE ae Ethos toe are ar $5,880,773 $3,199,145 83.8 
Cost of materials (including fuel).................... $17,312,194 $7,880,405 119.7 
Products) total'valuies am etcetera cine $29,074,062 $14,856,068 95.7 
Value added by manufacturenea. dew cwieanis. otk se els $11,761,868 $6,975,663 68.6 
FLOPSCD OW OF.) Sera the, eae HIER ee ated Seneca Pars nibs ,028 Not reported : 
Coal consumed (tons of 2,000tb.)............-..--0-- 44,630 INotreported -- 9 Ui.sce 
NUMBER AND VALUE OF CARS BUILT: 1923 AND 1921 
Per Cent 
1923 1921 of Increase 
Electric railroad cars 
Um Der s oe, Ware eer yo a cratic hie ere TMG pees 2,882 1,420 103.0 
DW LLG Soe ih sz «< Beonche se to) dees aoa eee ee ee a $26,184,713 $10,128,472 158.5 
Passenger 
IN jibe |ots) Daa Be Ibe tener Pay ARR sic -ny5 rseogee Oy 2,767 1,358 103.8 
Value. 5205. pct tect ae marr eee en $25,695,757 $9,525,402 169.8 
Freight and other varieties 
Nai ber. <daisdiece tts jecsap be a oletiae s meni tree's > esas 62 85.5 
BTUWOJirainscc ssi Were eet cee Ree ean te oe $488,956 $693,070 —18.9 
All other piodddts (includes value of rebuilt cars)... .. $207,485,686 $153,633,097 35.1 


number of cars built is considerably 
smaller than the total number of cars 
ordered in 1928, which was 4,029, as 
told in ELectric RAILWAY JOURNAL 
for Jan. 5, 1924. This difference is 
accounted for principally by the fact 
that the government figures are based 
on the returns sent in by eight manu- 
facturers engaged primarily in the busi- 
ness of building electric railway cars. 
The figures published in the JOURNAL, 
on the other hand, include cars built 
by other manufacturers who were not 
engaged primarily in this industry and 
included also cars built by the rail- 
ways themselves. 

Of the eight companies engaged in 
the manufacture of electric railway 
cars two each are located in. Missouri 
and Ohio and one each in Illinois, Mas- 
sachusetts, North Carolina and Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1921 this industry was rep- 
resented by ten establishments, the 
decrease to eight in 1923 being 
accounted for by the fact that one 
establishment went out of business 
before the beginning of 1923 and that 
another during that year was engaged 


show that the wage earner in these in- 
dustries is 27 per cent better off today 
than he was in July, 1914. The drop 
in the cost of living from the high 
peak of 1920 has been considerably 
greater in proportion than the drop 
in wages from the same high peak. 
Consequently, the purchasing power of 
the dollar is greater than it was. 

Less striking but still of considerable 
significance are the changes in employ- 
ment and hours of: work. Employ- 
ment in identical manufacturing plants 
throughout the period advanced 12 per 
cent between July, 1914, and June, 
1924. This is a remarkable indication 
of expansion when it is remembered 
that employment in June of this year 
was at a low ebb, being 25 per cent 
lower than in June, 1920. 

The average work week has dropped 
more than five hours during this ten- 
year period. The average nominal or 
full-time work week in July, 1914, was 
fifty-five hours, but with June of this 
year it had dropped to 49.9 hours. In 
the same way the average work week 
per wage earner declined from 51.4 


~ period. 


Register Business at Peak 


An interesting light is thrown upon 
the present status of the electric rail- 
way industry by a recent statement of 
John F. Ohmer, president Ohmer Fare 
Register Company. More Ohmer reg- 
isters are being sold to railways at the 
present time, according to Mr. Ohmer, 
than ever before in the history of his 
company. This is in addition to large 
purchases of registers for buses and 
other recording devices made by this 
manufacturer. 


Power Show Coming . 


The Third National Exposition of 
Power and Mechanical Engineering will 
be held in the Grand Central Palace, 
New York, from Dee. 1 to 6, 1924. The 
large increase in the use of the indi- 
vidual motor drive on machine tools has 
led the managers of the show to make » 
a special effort to bring a group of 
manufacturers of modern economical ~ 
motor-driven machine tools into the 
show as an object lesson of what can 
be accomplished in securing savings 
by the greater use of the electric motor 
in general manufacturing. Exhibits. of 


' bearings, couplings, belting and_ belt 


drives and gearing will be extended and 


elaborated at the coming exposition in 
New York, 


Rolling Stock 


Interstate Public Service Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., to perfect its coal 
transportation plans, will purchase 100 
new gondola coal cars. The company © 
also has included in its 1925 program 
for development the purchase of addi- 
tional rolling stock equipment, part of 
which will be 40 new freight cars, 20 
box cars and the same number of flat 
cars. 
essary to care for the expected increase 
in general freight traffic. 


Metal, Coal and Material Prices 


Metals—New York Oct. 7, 1924 
epee electrolytic, cents per er 2 hem MZESTS 
orp wire Legs cents per lb.. ¢ eel 
oP centsiper Ib... !.\.....1, see eens . 80 
Zino, cents per Ib;..!.. ...\... . wee 6.56 
Tin, Straits, cents perlb................. 49.375 
Bituminous Coal f-o.b. Mines 
Smokeless mine run, f.o.b. vessel, / 
Hampton Roads, gross tons........... $4.275 
Somerset mine run, Boston, net tons. . 2.075 
Pittsburgh mine run, Pittsburgh, nettons. 1.875 
Franklin, Ill., screenings, Chicago, nettons 1.375 
Central, [l., screenings, Chicago, net tons 1.175 
Kansas screenings, Kansas City, nettons. 2.35 
Materials 
Bate arate i wire, N. Y., No. 14, per 
OOO ft. sis v5.22 ison epee §. 25 
Wonthorercot wirebase,N.Y.,centsperlb. 17.75 
Cement, Chicago net prices, without has: 2.20 
Linseed oil (5-lb. lots), pen meal 1.03 
White lead, in oil (igo. eg), N. Y., $ 
cents per Ib., earload lots............-- 0.12 
Turpentine (bbl. lots), N. Y., pergal...... 0.88 


This equipment was deemed nec- _ 


